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PREFACE. 


Thoss to whom tho Life of Pascal and the Story of Port 
Itoyal are unknown, must bo referred to works treating 
fully of the subject, since it were impossible to deal with 
them adequately within tho limits of a prefiu’e. Saint)** 
Beuve’s great work on Port Eoyal, csja'dally tho second 
and. third volumes, and “ Port Itoyal," hy Clmrlos Board, 
B.A., London, 1863, may best bo consulted by any who 
require full, lucid, and singularly impartial information. 

But for such as, already acquaint^ with tho time and 
the man, need a recapitulation of the more important facts, 
or for those who may find an outline map useful of tho 
country they are to study in detail, a few words awi here 
given. 

Blaise Pascal was born atCIermont-Porrand in Auvergne, 
on June 19, 1623. Ho sprung from a woll-kuowa legal 
family, many members of which Imd held luemtivo and 
responsible positions. His father, Etioano Pascal, held , 
the post of intendant, or provincial administrator, in Nor- 
mandy, where, aad at Paris previously, Pasml lived from 
the age of sixteen to that of twenty-five; almost wholly 
educated by his father on account of his prewrious health. 
His mother died when he was eight years old. Etienne 
Pascal was a pious but stem person, and by no mt»ns dis- 
posed to entertain or allow any undue exaltation in wlig^on, * 
refusing as long as he lived to allow his daughter Jaquelin# 
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to take tke veil. But he had the usual faiths and bu|X!e- 
stitions of his time, and believing that his son’s ill-health 
arose from witchcraft, employed the old woman who was 
supposed to have caused the malady to remove it, by hcrlia 
culled before sunrise, and the expiatory death of a cat. 
This made a great impression on his son, who in the 
“Thoughts” employs an ingenious argument to prove 
that wonders wrought by the invocation of the devil are 
not, in the proper sense of the term, miracles. At any 
rate the the counter-charm was incomplete, as the child’s 
feeble health remained feeble to the end. 

Intelleetaally, Blaise Pascal grew rapidly to the stature 
and strength of a giant; his genius showing itself mainly 
in the direction of mathematics ; at the of fifteen his 
studies on conic sections were thought worthy to be read 
before the most scientific men of Paris, and in after years 
of agonizing pain mathematical research alone was able to 
calm Mm, and distract his mind from Mmsell. His actual 
reading was at all times narrow, and his scholarship was 
not profound. In 1646, his father, having broken his 
tMgh at Eouen, came under the influence of two members 
d, the Jansenist sdiool of thought at that pkoff, who 
Attended Mm in Ms iHness, and from that time dated the 
more serious religious views of the femily. Jaqueline was 
^ ' from the first deeply affected by the more rigorous opiabns 
with wMch she e in contact. Forbidden to enter the 
ddster, she lived at home as austere a life as though she 
had been professed, but after her father’s d«ith won her 
brother’s reluctant consent to take the veil at Port Eoyal, 
and became one of tibe strictest nuns of that rigid rule. 

Blaise Pascal went thror^h a double pro of eonver- 
^ sion. When the family fiirat fdl under Ja nist influence 
he threw himself so earnestly into the study of theology 
. liiat- he seriously injured Ms frail health, and Mag ad- 
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vised to refrain from all intellectual labour, lie rettirnt?cl to 
the world of Paris, where his friends the Due de iioaniiese, 
the Chevalier de Mer<5 and M. Miton were among the best 
known and most fashionable persons. His father's deatli 
put him in possession of a fair fortune, which he used 
freely, not at all viciously, but with no renuncmtioii of the 
pleasures of society. There is some evidence of a proi>Oial 
that he should marry the Due de Boanne^;' sifter, and no 
doubt with such a scheme 'before him ha wrote Iiii 
brated. '‘Discours sur lea Passions de FAmour.'* ' TMi, 
however, resulted only in the conversion of the duke and 
his sister, the latter of whom for a time, the former for the 
whole of his life, remained subject to the religious feelings 
then excited. 

In the autumn of 1654, whether after dcHvemnm in a 
dangerous accident, or from iomo hidden caufo, of wliieli 
nothing can now be even surmised, there mme a foeoiid 
sudden conversion from which there was no return. That 
hour wrought a complete change in PascaFi life j aufterity, 
self-denial, absolute obedience to his gpiiitual director, 
boundless alms-giTmg succeeded to what at most had l]«n 
a moderate and restrained use of worldly pleaiiire, and h© 
direw himself into the life, ■ controversy and iiiteresti of 
Port Boyal, with all the passion of one who was not only ii 
new convert, btit the champion of a iodety into, which 
those direst to him had entered even more fully than he. 
He bemme, for a time, one of the solitiyries of Port ^Boyil 
before the close of that same ymr. 

Th,© Cistercian Abbey of Port Eoyal des Chaitipi mm 
situated about eighteen miles from Paris. Il.Iiarl teiti 
founded early in the thirteenth century, and would liav© 
filded away unremem,berdl but for th© gTsmdtur of .ite 
closing years.. 'Th©' rule of the community had been gimtlj 
relaied, but it was re.formed with ©xtremi rigour ,'1:^ 
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Ja^ueHne Arnauld, its young abbess, Mown in religion as 
La M^re Angflique. The priest chosen as Director of 
the community was Jean du Vergier de Haumnne, Abbe 
de St. Gyran, a close friend of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop 
of Tpres. They had together devoted themselves to the 
study of Saint Augustine j and the ** Augustinus;^ the 
work to which Jansen gave his whole life, was planned 
.. with the. assistance of St. Gyran. Certain propositionii 
drawn from this work were afterwards condemned, and the 
controversy which raged between the two sehools of the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists divided itsedf into two parts, 
first, whether the propositions were heretical, and see«5ndly, 
whether as a fact they were contained in, or couhl 
fairly be deduced from, Jansen’s book. The strife, which 
raged with varying fortunes for many years, need not here 
detain us. 

After the reform of Port Eoyal, and when the Society, 
however assailed and in danger, was at the height of its 
renown, the whole establishment consisted of two convents, 
the mother house of Port Eoyal des Champs, and one in 
Paris to which was attached a school for girls. To Port 
Eoyal des Champs, as to a spiritual centre, and to 1)0 under 
the guidan.ee of the three great directors, who in succeiskm 
ruled the abbey, M. de St. Gyran, M. Singlin, and M, de 
Saci, there came men and women, not under monastic 
vows, but living for a time the monastic or even the 
eremetical life. The women, for the most part, had rooms 
in the convent, the men built rooms for thamstlves hard 
between- them La Grange, a farm belonging 
. need scarcely be said that In io strict a 
the, sexes were wholly separate} a coiamoii, 
and the confidence of the samecoafosior, thither 
similarity .of views' in religion, were the ,tiei which; 
togetiier the whole society* 
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Wlien Pascal formally joined Port Ec)ya!» the Abln^y and 
all that was attached to it greatly needed aid from witlimit. 
A Bull in condemnation of Jansen had hcfon gaiiie«l from 
the Pope, and a Pormnlary, minimizing its elfect as far iw 
possible, was drawn np by the General AsHemWy in Friim’c% 
which was ultimately accepted by Port Boyal itself* Bnt 
if the Port Royalists' minimized the defeat, and, witli great 
intelloetual dexterity, showed. that the condemned projKi- 
siiiona were not in precise terms what they had held, ami 
were not in Jansen^s book, their enemies exaggemted tliti 
victory. A confessor in Paris refused absolution to a 
parishioner becaxise lie had a Jansenisi living in his honsf*, 
and had sent his graiui-daught<‘r to school at. Fort EoynL 
Antoine Amauld, known as Le Gnuid Arnauld, brother of 
La Mfire Angclique, himself in danger of C4nidemiiatii>n 
by the Sorbonne, drew up a statement of tl.ie case intendi**:! 
to instruct the public on the {mints in dispute. On reel- 
ing this to .the Port Royal solitaries Imfore printing it, lie 
saw that it would not do, and turning to Paseal, who ha^l 
then been a year, under M» Singlin’i direction, he iuggoitod 
to Mm as a younger man with a lighter inm to um whnt ho 
could do. The next day Pascal produceil tlm first of the 
Provincial Ijid/tcrs/^ or to give it the correct title, A 
Letter written to a Provincial l.)y one of his friends/^ In 
these Letters Pascal formed his true style, and took rank 
at oB'Ce among the gr^t French writers. They ooatributod. 
largely to turn the scale of feeling against hii ad.f trsariti i 
they, and an occurrence in which he saw the visibk finger 
of God, saved. Port Boyal for a time. But the history of 
the Provincial Letters/^ must be read el»i.fw’Iior©, m laitit 
also in its fulness the miracle of the Holy Thorn, on wliicli 
a few words are needed. 

' The Provincial Letters were in coufit of piililicttioa, 
but Amauld had been condemned by the Sorboaii© jiiil 
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as tlie first was issued, and Ms enemies said he was excom- 
municated, wMcfi was not technically true ; he was in danger 
of arrest, and was in Mding ; the solitaries of Port Eoyal 
were almost all dispersed ; the schools were thinned of 
their pupils, and on the point of closing, the confessors 
were about to be withdrawn and the nuns seat to various 
other convents, when the miracle took place. Marguerite 
Perier, a child of ten years old, daughter of Pascal’s elder 
sister, was one of the pupils at Port Eoyal in Paris, not as 
yet dismissed to her home. She was tenderly nursed by 
the nuns for an ulcer in the lachrymal gland, which had 
destroyed the bones of the nose, and produced other 
horrors of wHeh there is no need to speak. A relic of tho 
Saviour, one of the thorns of his crown of mockery, which 
had been intrusted to the nuns, was sjiecially venerated 
during a service in its honour, and as it would seem was 
passed from hand to hand in its reliquary. When tho turn 
of the scholars came, Sister Plavia, their mistress, moved 
by a sudden impulse said, “ My cMld, pray for your ©ye,” 
and touched the ulcer with the reliquary. Th® child 
was cured, and the effect on the community was imine- 
diate. The remaining solitaries were not dispersed, soma 
of those who had gone returned, the confessors w not 
removed, the school was not closed, and Port Eoyai ira» 
respited. 

The miracle was to Pascal at once a solemn 3a»tter ^ 
religion and a family occurrence ; he took henceforward as 
Ms cognizance an eye encircled with a crown of thorns and 
the motto Sdo eui creAidi, he jotted down various thor^hts 
on the miracle, and the manner in wMch as it seemed to 
Mm Q-od had by it given as by “ a voice of thunder " his 
judgment in favour of Pori; Eoyal, and he sketched a plan 
of a work against atheists and unheUevers. In the y^tr 
between the spring of 1657, and that of 1.658, the last 
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year of bis good health, if that can lie called goml which 
was at best but feeble, he iudkated the jilun, and wrote 
the most finished paragraphs of his intended work. The 
detached thoughts which make up the bulk of it \vcr« 
scribbled, as they occurred to him during the last four 
years of his life, on scraps of paiwr, or on the margin of 
what he had already written, often when he was quite 
incapable of sustained employment. Many were dictated, 
some to friends, and some to a servant who constantly 
attended him. in his illness. 

Towards the end of his life ho was obliged to move into 
Paris again, where he was carefully nursed by his sister 
Madame Perior, to whoso house he was moved at the liist, 
where he died on August 9th, 16<52, at the age of tlurty- 
nine, having spent his last years in an ecstasy of self. denial, 
of charity, and of aspiration after God. 

Not for six years after his death were his family ami 
friends able to consider in what form his unflnishotl’work 
should be given to the world. Then Port Royal had a 
breathing space, what was known as the Peace of the 
Church was established by Clement IX., and it was eon- 
sidered that the time had come to set in order thi>se 
precious fragments. The duty of giving an author’s works 
to the world as he left them was little imdorstootl in those 
days, and the Due de Boannez even suggested that Paseal's 
whole work should be re-written on the lines he had laid 
down. Some editing was, on all hands, allowed to Imj 
needful; thus the arrangement of chapters, and the frag- 
ments to be included in chapters, were matter for fair 
discussion. But the committee of aHteirs went fiirtlwr, 
and even when the text had been settled by them, it hod* 
to undergo a further censorship by varioiis theologians. 
Finally, in January, 1670, the “Feastes” apt wared ns a 
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email d-uodecimo, with a preface hj the Perier family, and 
no mention of Port Eoyal in the Yoliime. 

Por a Ml acconnt of this and other editions, the reader 
must he referred to the preface to M. MoliniePs edition, 
Paris, 18V7-1879, and to that of M. Paugire, Paris, 1844. 

M. Victor Cousin was the first to draw attention to the 
need of a new edition of Pascal in 1842. He showed iha* 
great liberties had been taken with and suppressions made 
in the text, and the labour to which he invitcscl was first 
undertaken by M. Prosper Paugere. M. Mmet axioptiiig 
his text departed from his arrangement, roTerted in great 
measure to that of the old editors, and aeeompanied the 
whole by an excellent commentary and notes, 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1866. M. Molinier has again consulted the MSS* 
word for word, and while in a degree following M. Paiigke’s 
arrangement has yet been guided by his own ikill and 
judgment. It must always be remembered that each 
editor must necessarily foUow his own judgment in regard 
to the position he should give to fragments not placed by 
the writer. But provided that an editor makes no changes 
merely for the sake of change, and that he loyally enters 
into the spirit of his predecessors, each new comer, tEl ttte 
arrangement is finally fixed, has a great advant*^* Such 
an editor is M. Molinier, and in Ms arrangement the text 
of Pascal would seem to be mainly if not wholly fixed | so 
that for the firsbtime we have not only Pascals ** Thoughts/^ 
but we have them approximately arranged as he desipied 
to present them to Ms readers. 

The course of an English translator is clear j Ms respoa^ 
sibility is confined to deciding wMch text to folow, he has 
no right to make one for Mmself . In the present edition, 
therefore, M. MoliniePs text and arrangement scrupu- 
lously followed except in two places. In r^ard to oat, 
M. Molinier has Mmself adopted a different readmg in Ms 
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notes made after the text *was jjrinted, the seeoiKl is an 
obvious misprint. Fascars ‘^ProfesBion of .Faith/' or 
Amulet/' is transferred from the pliu'e it oeeui»ies in 
M. Molinier's edition to serve as an introduetioii in flio 
work, striking as it does the key-note to the ** Thoughts/' 
PaseaTs quotations from the Bible were maile of eonrse 
from the Vulgate, but very often indeed from memory, and 
incorrectly, while he often gave the substanea alone of the 
passage he used* No one version of the Bible therefore 
has been used exclusively, but the AuthorijKed Varsion and 
the Bouai or Eheims versions have been used as eacdi in 
turn most nearly aiforded the eqttivalent of the quotations 
made by Pascal. 

The notes are mainly based on tliose of MM* Fangcre, 
Havet, and Molinier, 
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PASCAL’S PEOFESSION OP FAITH. 

t 

THs year of Grace 1654, 

Monday, Kovember 23’’.^}, day of Saint Clenient, pope 
and martyr, and others in tlie martyndoKy , 

Eve of Saint Chrysogonus, martyr,^ and otliera ; 

From about half past ten at night, to 
about half after midnight, 
li’ire. 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of tlacoli, 

Not of the philosophers and tine wise* 

Security, security. Feeling, joy, petm 
God of Jesus Christ 
D$um meum et Deum vedrum. 

Thy God shall be my God. 

Forgetfulness of the world and of all save Clcwl# 

He can be found only in the ways taught 
in the Gospel 

Greatness of the human soul 
0 righteous Father, the work! Imtli not known thi©^ 
hut I have known thee. 

Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 

I have separated myself fixun Mm* 
Dereliqueruntm&fmtm aqumwim* 

My God, why hast thou forsalcen me I » * * 

That I be not separated from thee etemilly. • 

This is life eternal : That they might know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou hwt sent, Jmm Christ, ;f 
Jesps Christ, 

Jesus Christ. 

1 have separated myself fromhim j I havehed, renounced, erudiwi liiai 
May I never be separated from him* 

' ,He maintains Mmself in me only in the ways taufM 
■ in the Gospl 
Benunciation total and sweei 
etc. 
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L et them at least learn what is the Eeligioa they ai»ll| 
before they assail it. If this religion claimed to hme 
a clear view of God, and to possesB it o|:>c;iily and tmvcfiled, 
then to say tliat we see nothing in the worhl whieli mani- 
fests him witli this cleaniess wonM Ikis to assail it. lint 
since on the contrary it adinns that men are in darlciiess 
and estranged from God, that he has hidileii liimsi*!! from 
their knowledge, that the very name he has given hitimolf 
in the Scriptures is Dew ah$C(mdUm ; and if indeed itiuifii 
equally at establishing these two points, tliat Oml has net 
in the Church evident notes to enable those who seek hi in 
in smcerity to recognise him, and that he has nevertlielaii 
so concealed them that he can only l >0 |:»rcs6iv€cl by tlioie 
who seek him with their whole hearths ; what advanteiyei 
it them, when, in iheir profesmsl neglect of the simrclt after 
trath, they declare that nothing riweals it Ut f-liem P For 
the very oliscuritj in which tiiey are, and for ■wliic!li they 
blame the Church, does but estaldish one of the |Kdiite 
which she maintains, without affecting the other, ami far 
from destroying, establishes her doctrine. 

In order to assail it they ought to urge that they have 
sought everywhere with all their strength, and mmt in that 
which the Church proposes for their initruotion, but with* 
out avail Did they thus sfieak, they would indeed asiiiil 
one of her claims. JBut I hope here to show that no mtioiml 
person can thus speak, and I am even bold to mj that iio' 
One .has ever dona so. We know well enough how men of 
this temper behave. They believe they have mad© great 
efforts for their instruction, when they have spat a’', few 
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Lours in reading some book of Scripture, and ba?e talked 
•witL some Ecclesiastic on the tmthe of the faith. Where- 
upon they boast that they have in vain consulted Imdks 
and men. But indeed I will tell them what I have often 
said, that such carelessness is intolemlile. We are not 
here dealing with the light interest of a stranger, that we 
should thus treat it ; but with that which concerns our- 
selves and onr all. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter of so great 
moment to us, it touches us so deeply, that wo miwt fiave 
lost all feeling if we are careless of the truth alimtt it. 
Our every action and our every thought must take iiteh 
different courses, according as there are or are not etemid 
blessings for which to hope, that it is impossible to toke a 
single step with sense or Judgment, save in view of that 
point which ought to be our end and aim. 

GChus our first interest and our first duty is to gala light 
on this subject, whereon our whole amduct clopends* 
Therefore among unbelievers, 1 make a vast difference 
between those who labour with all their power to gain in- 
struction, and those who live without taking trouble or 
thought for it. 

I can have nothing but compassion for all who sincerely 
lament their doubt, who look upon it as the wowt of evils, 
and who, sparing no pains to escape it, find in that endm- 
voux their principal ahd most serious occui^ticm. 

But as for those who pass their life without thought of 
the ultimate goal of life, who, solely because they do not 
find within themselves the light of conviction, neglect to 
seek it elsewhere and to examine thorougHy whether the 
opinion in question be among those which are popularly 
received with credulous simplicity, or among '^ose which, 
although in themselves obscure, mve yet a solid and inde- 
structible basis, — of those, I say, mj ihoughte verv 
different.’ ^ 

This neglect of a matter in whidk the Ivas art ^n» 

; c^ed, their eternity, and their all, m&m me angry mtiter 
than compassionate ; it astonishes tod terrifies mo, it is to 
me something monstrous. I do not say this out of the 
pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. I m ■ on the eontoMfy 
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that such a feeling should sj>ring from |>riuei|>les of human 
interest and self-loYe ; and for this we need see no more 
than what is seen by the least enliglitened persons. 

We need no great elevation of soul to imdersfand that 
'here is no true and solid satisfaction, that all our pleasures 
.are but vanity, our evils iniiuite, atid lastly ' that ctoatli, 
which threatens us every moment, must infallibly and 
'witliin a few years place us in the drc‘aci altoniatifo of 
•being for ever either aunihilatod or wretched* 

Nothing is more real than this, nothing' more torrflile* 
Brave it out as we , may, that is yet the end .whieli awiSis 
the fairest life in the world. Lt3t m reflect on this, aad 
tlien say if it l>e not certain that th,(*re is no good in this 
life save in tlio hope of anot.luu*, i-Imff we are I:ui|>py only 
in proporti(")ii as we. a|>proac’,li it, ami 'ihat» as tlu^rii is no 
more sorrow for those wlio have an entire aHsuraiic^o of 
eternity, so t:liero is no lia[»pineBH for tliose who have not a 
ray of its liglit. 

Assuredly then it is a great evil thus to be in fh,>ui>t, lutt 
it is at least an indiH|ionHabIe duty h> seek when we are in 
such doubt; he tliorefore wlio doul>to and yet seeki not in 
at once thoroughly nnliappy and thoroughly unfair, A;iicl 
if at the same time ha l >0 easy and content, profois to l>i », 
and in fact ipride himself thereon ; if even it Iki tliii vary 
condition of doulit which fonna the subject of his Joy and 
boasting, I have no tonus in wlutdi to describe a crtmture 
so extravagant, 

Whence come 8u.cli feelings? What delight can w© fiiicl 
"in the ex|,>ectation of nothing but uimvailing rniiory? 
What cause of boasting that we are in imi^enetralde dark* 
ness ? How can such an argument m the' following occur 
;to a reasoning man ? 

I know not who has sent me into the wcirld, tmr wliiti 
the world is, nor what I myself am ; 1 am terribly iguomitt 
of every thing ; I know not what my Iwiy is, iior my ictmes, 
nor my soul, nor oven tliat part of tm which tlunks what I 
say, which reflects on all and on iti«d/f, yet isiw igtiomtiiof 
Itoelf as of all beshle, I urn thoio cir«»clfu! spiww of tlie 
universe wliksh close me in, and I tnd myself fixed tit otm 
comer of this vast oxiMiuie, without kiiowmg why I am mt 
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... -this plnc0 rntlicr tlmn ^Isowliorn, nor wliy tliis niomonfc 
of time given me for life is assigned to this point rather 
than another of the whole Eternity which was liefore mo 
or which shall he after me. I see nothing but infinities on 
every side, which close me round as an atom, and as a 
shadow which endures hut for an instant and returns no 
more. I know only that I must shortly die, but what I 
know the least is this very death which I cannot avoid. 

“As I know not whence I come, so I know not whither 
I go ; only this I know, that on departing this world, I 
aBa.n either fall for ever into nothingness, or into the hands 
of an offended God, without knowing which of these two 
conditions shall eternally he my lot. Such is my state, 
fuH of weakness and uncertainty ; from all which I con- 
clude that I ought to pass all the days of my life without 
thought of searching for what must happen to me. Per- 
haps I might find some ray of li^^ht in my doubts, but I 
wifi not take the trouble, nor stir a foot to stick it; and 
after treating with scorn those who are troubled with this 
care, I will go without foresight and without fear to make 
trial of the grand event, and allow myself to be led softly 
on to death, uncertain of the eternity of my future con- 
dition.” 

Who would wish to have for his friend a man who should 
thus speak ; who would choose him rather than another 
for advice in business ; who would turn to him in sorrow f 
And indeed to what use in life could we put him ? 

In truth, it is the glory of Eeligion to have for enemies 
men so unreasoning, whose opposition is so little danger- 
ous to her, that it the rather serves to establish her truths. 
Eor the Christian faith goes mainly to the estahliBhinent 
of these two points, the corruption of nature, and the Ito- 
deinption by Jesus Christ. ETow I maintain that if these 
men serve not to demonstrate the truth of Eedoniption by 
the holiness of their morals, they at least serve admi- 
rably to show the corruption of imture by timeats so 
unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as Ms condition, aotlthaf 
so formidable to him as eternity ; and thus it is not nat tl 
there should he men indifferent to the loss their baia^. 
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and to tlie peiil of an endless woe. They are qtdte other 
men in regard to all else ; they fear the veriest trifles, they 
foresee them, they feel them ; and tlie very man who spuds 
so many days and nights in rage and despair for the loss 
of office or for some imaginary insult to his hononr, is the 
same who, without disquiet and without emotion, knows 
that he must lose all by death. It is a monstrous thing 
to see in one and the same heart and at the same time this 
sensibility to the meanest, and this strange insensibilitv to 
the greatest matters. It is an incomprahensibk spdfli ft 
supernatural drowsiness, which denotes m its cause wa idl 
powerful force. 

There must be a strange revolution in the nature of 
before he can glory at being in a state fo wiiieh it mmmn 
incredible tlnit any shotzld attain. Ex|>erieiice Imwevef 
has shown me a large mnnlHH* of such men, a surprisiiig 
fact did we not know that tlui great4*r |»art of those who 
meddle with tlm matter are not as a fiu^t what tliey diiclare 
themselves. They are poplo who liavo Ihkui fold* that the 
manners of good society consist in such daring. Tliii thi»v 
call shakixig off the yoke, this they try to imitate. Yet it 
would not be difficult to convince them how much they 
deceive themselves in thus seeking esteem. Not so is it 
acquired, even among those men of the world whO' judge 
wisely, and who know tliat tin:* otily way of worldly iiiectii 
is to show oursdveH hononrabh*, faithful, of Sfiund judg- 
ment, and capable of uscfful si^rvice to a frien*l ; 
by nature men love only what may |>rov8 useful to tlieiii. 
Now in what way does it a<Ivantage us tu Itimr a iiian my 
he has at last shaken off the yoke, that he does not Wiev© 
tlmre is a Clml who watches his actions, that Iw wniiders 
himself the sole master of his amduct aitd iwcoiiatalik for 
it only to himself. Does he think that tliiii Imi liiw brought 
us to have henceforward confidence in him,, and to look to 
h,im for comfort, counsel and mfurntr in every Uf^ecl of lifii f 
Do, they thi,iik to delight us whan iliiiy decdaro that they 
hold our soul to he but a little wind or smoke, tmy, w,i«a 
they tell us so in a tone of proud content F Is ikm m thing 
to assert gaily, and not mthar to say iiully as the «dd« 
tMag iU' dl the wo,rld, f 
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. Did tbey t.'hT-nlr on it seriously, they would sea that this 
•is so great a mistake, so contrary to good sense, so opposed 
■to honourable conduct, so remote in every respect from that 
'good breeding at which they aim, that they would choose 
irather to restore than to corrupt those who might have any 
inclination to foUow them. And indeed if they are obliged 
4o give an account of their opinions, and of the reasons they 
have for doubts about Eehgion, they will say things so 
iweak and base, as rather to persuade the contrary. It was 
,once happily said to such an one, “ If you continue to talk 
thus you will really make me a Christian.” And the 
speaker was right, for who would not l>e horrified at nnter- 
.taining opinions in which he would have such despicable 
.persons as his associates ! 

. Thus those who only feign these opinions would lie very 
sunhappy were they to put force on their natural disposition 
,in order to make themselves the most inconsequent of men . 
•If, in their inmost hearts, they are troubled at their lock of 
light, let them not dissemble: the avowal will bring no 
shame ; the only shame is to be sharaeloss. Nothing 
betrays , so much weakness of mind as not toajiprehend the 
misfortune of a man without Q-od, notWng is m sure a 
token of an evil disposition of heart as not to desire the 
truth of eternal promises, nothing is more cowardly than to 
fight against God. Let them werefore leave these im- 
.pieties to persons who are so ill-bred as to be imlly caj^ble 
• of them, let them at least be men of honour if they cannot 
he Christians, and lastly, let them recognise that there are 
■ but two classes of men who can be called rwionable j those 
,.who serve God with their whole heart beatuso they know 
;bim, or those who seek him with their whole heart because 
-they know him not. 

j,>, But as for those who live without knowing him and 
.without seeking him, they judge themsdivee to daBenre 
their own care so little, tihat they are not worthy car© 
■.of others, and it needs all the chiity of the Eeligion they 
.despise, not to .despise them so utterty as to abaato them 
.to their madness. But since this Eeligion obUges a» to 
, .‘look on them, while they are in this life, as always caisible 
of illuminating grace, and to believe that in a short while 
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tliey may be more full of faith than ourselves, while we on 
the other hand may fall into the blindiieBs which now i« 
theirs, we ought to do for them what we would they Bhotilcl 
do for us were we in their place, and to entreat th^un to 
take pity on themselves and admnce at least a ft^w iteps, 
if perchance they may find the light. Ii«ft iliem giv«? to 
reading these words a few of the hours wliich otherwise 
they spend so xinprofitably : with whatever aversion thay 
set about it they may perhaps gain something ; at least t hey 
cannot be losers. But if any bring tO' the task per- 
fect since^y and a true desire to meet with tratli,.! claif:»ir 
not of satisfaction, nor of their being convinced of so 
divineX Beligion by the proofs winch I Iiave liere gathered 
up^ahd have set forth in somewhat tlie following order . . * 
entering upon the proofs of the (Jlitisflan Keligioii, 
J?tmd it necessary to set forth the xxnMrmm of men 'wlio 
/live indifferent to the search for truth in a matt^rr which in 
)rtani to tlieni, and wliioh tondn'H tlioin «o uoarly. 
*’*^S!ttDng all tlioir orrors tliia dtmbtloRS in tha oii« wliiali 
mo»!i proveg them to Iks fools and blind, and in wliie!* 
it is Ttnost easy to confound them by the first glmm of 
common sense, and by our natural feelings. 

For it is not to bo doubted that this life endures but for 
an instant, that the state of death is eternal, whatever way 
be its nature, and that thus all our aet-ions and all our 
thoughts inuHt lake such difTitrent murscH aerortliiig (o the 
state of that ef^snut.y, as to render it inijioHKible to take a 
single step with Hensf* and Judgment, save in view of t hat 
point which ought to be our end and aim. 

Nothing is more clear than this, and therefor© by all 
princtoles of reason the conduct of men is most tmrmson. 
able if they do not alter their courso. Hence wo way judge 
concerning those who live without thinking of thoultimato 
p:oal of life, who allow themselves to lie guided by their 
inclinations and their pleasuroH without thought or dis* 
quiet, and, as if they could annihilate eternity by turning 
their minds from it, consider only how they way make 
themselves happ^ for the moment. 

Yet this eternity exists { and death the gate of eteniity, 
which threatens thorn ©very hour, must in a short while 
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infallibly reduce them to the dread necessity of being 
through eternity either nothing or misembie, without 
knowing which of these eternities is for ever prepared for 
them. 

This is a doubt which has terrible consentiences. Thej 
are in danger of an eternity of misery, and thereupon, u 
if the matter were not worth the trouble, they care not to 
examine whether this is one of those opinions which men 
in general receive with a too credulous facility, or among 
those which, themselves obscure, have yet a solid though 
concealed foundation. Thus they know not whether the 
matter be true or false, nor if the proofs be stiroag or weak. 
They have them before their eyes, they reftise to look at 
them, and in that ignorance they choose to do all that will 
Mng them into this misfortune if it exist, to wait for dmth 
to verify it, and to be in the meantime thoroughly satisfied 
with their state, openly avowing and oven making kaist of 
it. Can we think seriously on the importance of this 
matter without being revolt^ at conduct so extmvt^piat P 

Such rest in ignorance is a monstrous thing, and they 
who live in it ought to be made aware of its extravagance 
and stupidity, by having it revealed to them, that they may 
be confounded by the sight of their own folly. For this is 
how men reason when they choose to live ignorant of what 
they are and do not seek to be enlightened. "I know not,** 
say they . , 
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'T^O doubt is thou a misfortune, but to sc‘«*k wlieu in 
J- doubt is an indispensable dutj. So be who doubts 
and seeks not is at once unfortunate and unfair. If at the 
same time be is gay and presumptuous, I have no tormi in 
which to describe a creature so extravagant. 

A fine subject of rejoicing and l)oa8tiiig, with tiia head 
uplifted in such a fashion * . . Therefore let us rejoice ; I 
see not the conclusion, since it is uncertain, and we shall 
then see what vriE become of us. 

Is it courage in a dying man that he dart!, in his weak- 
ness and agony, face an almighty and eternal God ? 

Were I in that Btato I should be glml if any oius wtndd 
pity mjr folly, and would have the goodness t<> difliver iti©. 
m despite' of myself ! 

Yet it is certain that man hm m falkn from 'nature that 
there is in Ms heart a seed of Joy in that very fact. 

A man, in a dungeon, who knows not whether liti diKim 
ii' filed, who has but O'Ue ho'ur to Imm it, and tldi iiciur 
enough, should he know that it is fixed, to obtain its 
would mb against nature did he employ that hour, not m 
learning Ms sentence, but in playing pkiuei 

So it is against natu» that man, etc. It k to weight 
tibie hand of God. 
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Thus not the zeal alone of those who seek Hm pwes 
God, hut the blindness of those who seek him not* 

We run carelessly to the precipice after ImTing ?eiM 
our eyes to hinder us from seeing it* 

Between us and hell or heayen, there is nought but life, 
the frailest thing in all the world* 

If it be a supernatural blindness to live without wking 
to know' what we are, it is a terrible Mindness.to Mye ill 
while believing in God. 

' The sensibility of man to trifles, and his insensibility to 
great things, is the mark of a strange inversion. 

This shows that there is nothing to say to them, not that 
we despise them, but because they have no common sense t 
God must touch them. 

We must pity both parties, but for the one we must feel 
the pity bom of tenderness, and for the other the pity born 
of contempt. 

^ We must indeed be of that religion which man despi 
that we may not despise men. 

People of that Mad are academicians and seholaw, and 
that is the worst Mnd of men that I know. 

I do not gather that by system, but by the way in wMch 
the heart of man is made. 

To reproach Miton, that he is not troubled when God 
will reproach him. 

.. Is this a thing to say with joy f It is a thing we ought 
then to say mth sadness. 

‘ Nothing is so 'important as this, yet we aegl^lWs milyi 
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Hus is that a man could do wore ho assurod of the 
falsehood of that news, and even then he ouuht not to I.o 
joyful, but downcast. 

xtr’n" ^ finds the title-deeds of his house. 

Win he say, “Perhaps they are forgeries?” and nei?leet 
to examine them ? e • 

We must not say that this is a mark of reason. 

To be so insensible as to despise interesting things, and 
to become insensible to the point which most interests us. 

mat then shall we conclude of all those okscurities, if 
not our own unworthiuess ? 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST PART. 


T O speak of those who have treated of the kaowledg© 
of self, of the divisions of Charron, which mddea nad 
weary ns, of the ■ confusion of Montaigne ; that ho was 
aware he had no definite system, and tried to evwie the 
difficulty by leaping from subject to subject; tliat hosouglit 
to be fashionable. 

His foolish project of self'de8cri|)tion, and this nut 
casually and against his maxims, since every botiy may 
make mistakes, but by his maxims themselves, and by hi*8 
main and principal design. For to saj' foolish things by 
chance and weakness is an ordinary evil, but to say them 
designedly is unbearable, and to say such as that ... 

Mmtmgne. — ^Montaigne’s defects are great. Lewd ex- 
pressions. This is bad, whatever Mademoiselle de Qounmy 
may say. He is credulous, people without eyes ; ignorant, 
squaring the drcle, a greater world. His opinions on suicide 
and on death. He suggests a carelessness about salvation, 
without fea/r and without repentance. Since his book was 
not written with a reli^ous intent, it was not his duty to 
speak of religion ; but it is always a duty not to turn men 
from it. We may excuse Hs somewhat lax and Uceatious 
opinions on some relations of life, but not his thoroughly 
pagan opinions on death, for a man must give over piety 
altogether, if he does not at least wish to die like a Christian. 
Now through the whole of his book he looks forward to 
nothing but a soft and indolent death. 

What good there is in Montaigne can only have I^n 
acquired with difficulty. What is evil in him, I mean apart 
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MAN’S DISPROPORTION. 


T his is wbere our intuitive knowledge leads ^us* If it 
te not true, there is no truth in man ; and if it Ixi, he 
finds therein a great reason for humiliation, lieeause Im must 
abase himself in one way or another. And sim^e hc% criiiinot 
exist without such knowledge, I wisli tliat iKtfore entering 
on deeper researches into nature he would consitler her 
sexiously and at leisure, that he would examine liimself 
also, and knowing what proportion there is . . • liirl, man 
then contemplate the whole r^m of nature in her full and 
exalted majesty, and turn his mm from the low obfeeti 
which hem’him round; let Mm observe that brillkat light 
set like an eternal lamp to illumma the univecse, let the 
^rth appear to Mm a point in comparison with the vast 
circle described by the sun, and let him sea with amasse- 
ment that even this vast circle is itself but a fine |Kiint in 
regard to tliat described by the stars revolving in the firma- 
ment. If our view be arrested there, lafe imagmation jp^ 
beyond, and itwiE sooner exhaust the power of thMim^ 
.'than nature that of giving scope for thought. The whole 
visible world is but an impmceptible^ speck in the ample 
'bosom of nature. No idea apprc^ehesit. We may iirell our 
'Conceptions beyond all imaginabk s|. yat bring forth 
only atoms in comparison with the reality of tMng s. B m 
.an infinite .sphere, the ce,ntre of wHch is every to©», the 
circumferen'Ce no where. It is, in short, the gr«tist .sensible 
mark of the almighty power of < 3 * 04 , that imagination loi«i 
itself in that thought. 

'Then, returning to himself, let man 'Consider Ms own 
^feeing . eo'mpared with all that k; let Mm regard himself ' m 
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wandering in this remote province of nature; and from tlio 
little dungeon in which he finds himself lodgiKh I mean 
the universe, let him learn to set a traC value on the earth, 
on its kingdoms, its cities, and on himself. 

• What is a man in the infinite? Bat to show him another 
prodigj no less astonishing, let him examine the most 
delicate things he knows. Let him take a mite wliicli m 
its minute body presents him with parts in€<>mi>am!dy more 
minute ; limbs with their joints, veins in the limbs, blood 
in the veins, humours in the blood, drops in the hiimonri, 
vapours in the drops ; let him, again dividing these last, 
exhaust his power of thought ; let the Iwt point at which 
he arrives be that of which we speak, and he will |>erha|>s 
think that here is the extremest diminutive in nature. 
Then I will open before him therein a new abyss. I will 
paint for him not only the the visible universe, Imt all that 
he can conceive of nature's immensity in the enclosure of 
this diminished atom. Let him therein see an infinity of 
universes of which each has its firmament, its planets, its 
earth, in the same proportion as in the viiibl# world; in 
each earth animals, and at the last the mites, in wMeh he 
will come upon all that was in the first, and still find in 
these others the same without end and without eeisation ; 
let him lose himself in wonders m astonishing in their 
uteness as the others in thdr immensity ; for who will 
not be amazed at seeing that our body, wmeh before mm 
imperceptible in the^ universe, itsdf imperceptible in the 
bosom of the whole, is- now a colossus, a world, a whole, in 
regard to the nothingness to which we cannot attain* 

Whoso takes this survey of himself will be teriiflai at 
the thought that he is upheld in the materiel being, given 
him hy nature, between these two abyssm of the infinite 
and nothing, he will tremble at the sight of th«e 
and I th i n k that as his curiosity changes mto wonder, he 
will be more disposed to contemplate them in sttiac# 
to search into them with presumption. 

For after aU what is in nature ? A nolhisf in 
regard to the infinite, a whole in regard to nothing, a mean 
between nothing and the whole ; irfhitely r ved from 
understanding either extreme. The of things and 
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their beginnings are invincibly hidden from him in im- 
penetrable secrecy, he is equally incapable of aeehjg the 
nothing whence he was taken, and the infinite in which he 
is engulfed. 

What shall he do then, bnt discern somewhat of the 
middle of things in an eternal despair of knowing eith«:^r 
their beginning or their end? All things arise from 
nothing, and tend towards the infinite. Who can follow 
their marvellous conrse? The author of these wonders 
can understand them, and none but he* 

Of .these two infinites in nature, the infinitely great md 
the infinitely little, man can more easily conceire the gimt. 

Because they have not considered these infinities, men 
have raslily jduuged into the research of nature, as though 
thw bore some proportion to her. 

it is strange that they have wished to underitand ilm 
origin of all that is, and thence to attain to the knowlcHlge 
of the whole, with a presumption as infinite as their object. 
For there is no doubt that such a design cannot be fomuKl 
without presumption or without a oapadty m infinite' m. 
nature. 

If we are well informed, we understand that nature 
having graven her own image and that of her author on 
all things, they are almost an partakers of her double in- 
finity. Thus we see that all the sciences are infinite in ^e 
extent of their researches, for none cjan doubt that geometiy, 
for instance, has an infinite infinity of pr<d>lem.s to propose. 
They are also infinite in the numW and in the nicety oi 
their premisses, for it is evide.nt that those which are finally 
proposed are not s<df-sup|)o.rting, but are l»iad on others, 
which again having othari as their support have no 
finality. 

But we make soma apmrently fi,nal to the reason, Just as 
in ^ regard to material things we- call that an iadivigiliki 
point beyond which our senses can no longer |)arceive any 
thing, though l)y its nature this also is infinitely diriiibla. 

'Of these 'two scientific infinities, that of greatnois^ ii the 
most , obvious to the sanies, and- therefore a few perso'ni 
It&ve 'made pretensions to u,nive,rsal knowledge. ** I will 
discourse of the aJJ/' .said Democritus, 
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But beyond the fact that it is a small thing to speak of 
it simply, without proving and knowing, it is nevertheless 
impossible to do so, the infinite multitude of things Iwing 
so hidden, that all we can express by word or thought is 
but an invisible trace of them* Menee it is |)laiii how 
foolish, vain, and ignorant is that title of some kK>kg : B$ 
Omni scUnli. 

But the infinitely little is far less evident. Philosophers 
have much more frequently asserted they have attained it, 
yet in that very point they have all stumbled. This has 
given occasion to such common titles as The Origim of 
Creation^ The Frmciples of Fhih$(^hyf and thi^ like, a« 
presumptuons in fact, though not in appeamnw as that 
d wMng one, Be omm mibM. 

We naturally think that we can more easily reiMjh the 
centre of things than embrace their circumfereiiee. The 
visible bulk of the world visibly exceeds ns, but as wa 
exceed little things, we think ourselves more ea|»bki of 
possessing them. Yet we need no less ca|.)a<jity to atlatii 
the nothing than the whole. Infinite camcity is ni»dad 
for both, and it seems to me that whoever shall have uiidaiv 
stood the ultimate principles of existence might also attain 
to the knowledge of the infinite. The one dependi on ttia 
other, and one leads to the other. Extrcunes meet and 
reunite by virtue of their distance, to find each other in 
Q-od, and in God alone. 

Let us then know our limits ; we are something, but w# 
are not all. What existence we have conceals from mt 
the ^owledge of first principles which spring from th© 
nothing, while the pettiness of that existence hid^ from Ui 
the sight of the infinite. 

In the order of intelligible things our intelligincc hoMi 
the same position as our body holds in the va^t of 

nature. 

^ ^ ^ lesirictod in every way, this middle state betw^a two 
extn sr is common to all onr weaknesses. 

, r Our smses can perceive no extrmne. Too much noif# 

^ deafens us, excess of light blinds us* too gmt or 

nearness equally interiere with our vi ‘ , prolixity or 

brevity equally obscure a discourse, too ch truth mm- 
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whelms us, I know meti those who miiiiot uiitlerstiiiiil 
that if four be taken from nothing nothing reiiiaiiw. Firiit 
principles are too plain for lis, auparfluoui pleasure troublf*8 
us. Too many concords are tmpleasing in musie^ ami km 
many benefits annoy, we wish to have wherewithal o^ver*^ 
pay our debt. Senejicm eo nsqm Imta mni dum videninr 
exBohi po$$e; ubi multum antmnere |?ro p^aim rdinm 
redditur. 

We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. Qmlitiei 
.in excess are inimi<^ to us ■and not- apparent to the itnsei, 
we -do notieel but are-i^ssive under them, The wai^neii -of 
youth and age equally hinder the mind, as also too much and 
too little teaching. , . 

In a word, all extremes ax*e for tis as thougli they were not; 
and we are not, in regard to them ; they escape ue, or we tliem, 

This is our true state ; this is what renders tii ineajiable 
both of certain knowledge and of absolute ignoranee.^ We nail 
on a vast expanse, ever uncertain, ever drifting, hurried from 
one to the other goal. If we think to attach ourselves fimly 
to- any point, it totters and fails us; if we follow, it eltidei our 
grasp, and flies us, vanishing for ever. Nothing itays for 
us* This is our natural condition, yet ai:ways the nioit 
contrary to our inclination ; we bum with d * to find a 
steadfast place and an ultimate fixed basis whereon we may 
build a tower to reach the infinite. But om whole foutida* 
tion breaks up, and earth opens to the abysses. 

We may not then look lor certainty or stability, Oitr 
reason is always deceived by changing shows, nothing 
fiix the finite between the two infinites, which at once -tacloiti 
and fly from it* 

If this be once well understood I think that we shall 
rest, each in the state wherein mtvm has placed Mm. Th,is 
element which falls to us as our lot being always distant 
from either extrema, it matters not that a man should have 
a trifle more knowledge of the univerie. If he has it, ha 
but beipng a little higher. He is always infinitely 'dittMt 
from the end, and tne duration of our life is infinitely 
removed from eternity, even if it last ten jmm longer. 

3Ca, regard to these infinites all finites are aqmd, and I na# 
not why we should fix our i' ■ ■ pnation on oaa^ more than on 
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another. The only comparison which we can make of our- 
selves to the finite troubles us. 

Were man to begin with the study of himself, he wotiH 
see how incapable he is of proceeding further. How can a 
part know the whole ? But he may perhaps aspire to know 
at least the parts with which he has pr<)|K)rtionate relation. 
But the parts of the world are so linked and related, that I 
think it impossible to know one without another, or without 
the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all that he knows. He 
needs place wherein to abide, time through which to exist, 
motion in order to live; he needs constituent elements, 
warmth and food to nourish him, air to breathe. He sees 
light, he feels bodies, he contracts an alliance with all 
that is. 

To know man then it is necessary to underitand how it 
comes that he needs air to breathe, and to know the 
air we must understand how it has relation to the life of 
man, etc. 

Blame cannot exist without air, therefore to know one, 
we must know the other. 

All that exists then is both cause and effect, d6i>endent 
and supporting, mediate and immediate, and all is held 
together by a natural though imperceptible bond, which 
unites things most distant and most different, I hold it 
impossible to know the parts without knowing the whole, 
or to know the whole without knowing the imrte in deteil. 

I hold it impossible to know one alone without all the 
others, that is to say impossible purely and absolutely. 

The eternity of things in themselves or in God must also 
confound our brief duration. The fixed and coasteat im- 
mobility of ISTature in comparison with the eoatiaual chaages 
which take place in us must have the same 

And what completes our inability to know thiagi ii tl»t 
they are in their essence simple, whereas we are coia;p0ied 
^ two^ opposite^ natures differing in kind, soul and 
^r it is impossible that our reasoning part» should im, other 
than spmtual ; and should any allege that we are iiiaplj 
material, this would far more exclude us from the know-* 
ledge of things, since it is an inoonceivable; par^x to- 
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affirm tliat matter mu know itHolf,aiKi it is not |)i>HHil»k‘for 
ns to know tow it should know itself. 

So, were we simply material, we could know liotfiiiig 
whatever, and if we are composed of s}>irii and inal.ter wi:* 
cannot perfectly know what is simple, wlietlier it Ik* siaritnal 
or material. For how should we know mati4*r ciistinidlv, 
.since our being, which acts on this knowleiige, is 
spiritual, and how should we know Bpiritiml siilmtaiices 
•clearly since we have a body which weights us, and d»gs us 
down to earth. 

Moreover, what completes our inability is, the simplicity 
of things compared with our double and complex nature. 
To dispute this point were an invincible abauraity, for it is 
as absurd as impious to deny that man is compost'd of two 
parts, differing ixx their natui'c, soul and 1 Kxly . T1 1 i s xiyndi^rs 
us unable to know all things; for if this compli^xity Ikj 
denied, and it be asserted that we are entirely mat^'rial, it 
is plain that matter is incapable of knowing matter. Nothing 
is more impossible than tlxis. 

Let us conceive then that this mixture of spirit and clay 
throws us out of proportion. . . 

Hence it comes that almost all philosophers have con* 
foxmded dijfferent ideas, and speak: of material thingi in 
:fflpiritual phrase, and of spiritual thixxgs in matexial phmi©. 
For they say boldly that bodies have a tendemy to fall, 
that they seek after tlxeir centre, that they Hy from destruc- 
tion, that they fear a void, that th<»y luive inclinations, 
sympathies, antipathies ; and all of these an5 »|iirititiil 
qualities.^ Again, in speaking of Ej.>irite, they coriciiive of 
them as in a given s|K>t, or a^s moving from, place to place 5 
qualities whiclx belong to matter alone. 

Instead of receiving the ideas of thesa thiiip simply, w« 
•colour them with our own qualities, and itemp W'lfclx our 
'Complex being all the simple things which wo con!eiii|>late. 

Who would not think, whan wo declare that all that is 
consists of mind and matter, that wo really uinh^rstocHl this 
ComM,nation ? Yet it is the one thing we hmi umlcrstiiuiL 
Man is to himself the most marvallouiohjcict in Natiin% for 
hi: cwuiot conceive what matter is, still le«i what m iiiiticl, 
md less, than all how a material body should be united to 
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a mincl. This is the crown of all his difficulties, it 
is his very heinf?: Modm qtto corfifWifttw adhiiTet sinrdm 
comprehendi ab homine non poied et hoc tamen homo 

*** These are some of the causes which render man so totally 
unable to know nature. For nature has a twofold infinity, 
ho is finite and limited. Nature is imnont, and con- 
tinues in one stay ; he is fleeting and mortal. All things 
fail and change eac^h instant, he umm them only m they 
pass, they have tl»>ir beginning and end, ho conceives neither 
the one nor the other. Tluw ai-o simple, he is of 

two different natures. And to complete the proof of our 
weakness, I will finish by this reflection tm our natural 
condition. In a word, to complete the prtKif of our weakness, 

I will end with these two considerations. . . 

The nature of man may Iwj considered in two ways, one 
according to its end, and then it is great and inoomiiomble; 
the other according to isipular opinion, as we iudge of the 
nature of a horse or a dog, hy jKipular opinion which discoms 
ill it the power of speed, si animum (iTcemu ; and then man 
is abiect and vile. These are the two ways which make us 
Judge of it so differently and which caiti© mich diipiitai 

among philosopliers, _ 

For one demos tho »up|>oiition of thci other ; on# sayi» M§ 

vx>s nd bom for $ueh an end, for all his actions are Ti^pagna/i^ 
io U i the other says, Se emnot gain hit end whm he eommtts 

^*Wo things instruct man about his whole nature, instinct 
and experience, 

Incomtancy.—W6 think we are playing on orfinaw 
onrans when we play uixm man.. Mon ar»j iirgans indeed, 
but fantastic, changeable, and various, with pipM not 
arranged in due succession. Those who iinderKtaiid only 
how to play upon ordinary organs make no Imrmonies on 
these. We should know where are the . . . 

Natore.— Nature has placed us so feruly in the centre, 
that if we alter one side of the balwaee w© alter also the 
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otlaer* Tliis malces me believe that there is a inechatiism 
m our brain, so adjusted, that who touches one touches also 
the contrary spring. 

Lmirmit lampade terrm, — Tlie weather and my moods 
have little m common. I have my foggy and my fine 
days within me, whether my affairs go welt or ill hiw little 
to do with the matter. I sometimes strive against iny 
luck, the glory of, subduing it m.akes me sul>due it gaily t 
•whereas I ana sometimes wearied in the midst of ,my good 
luck 

It is difficult to submit anything to the judgment of ii 
second person without prejudicing him by the way in whiih 
we submit it. If we say, think it beautiful, I tliink it 
obscure, or the like, we either draw the imagination to 
that opmion, or irritate it to form the contrary, it is better 
to say nothing, so that the other may Judge according to 
what really is, that is to say, as it then is, and according as 
the other circumstances which are not of our making have 
placed it. We at least shall have added nothing of our 
own, except that silence produces an effect, according to the 
turn and the interpretation which the other is inclined to 
give it, or as he may conjecture it, from gestures or counte- 
nance, or from the tone of voice, if he be a physiognomist ; 
so difficult is it not to oust the judgment from its natuml 
seat, or rather so rarely is it firm and stable ! 

The spirit of this soverei^ j^dg^ of the world is not so 
independent but that it is liable to be troubled by the first 
disturbance about him. The noise of a cannon is not needed 
to break his train of thought, it need only be the creaking 
of a weathercock or a pulley. Do not be astonished if at 
this moment he argues incoherently, a fly is busszing al>out 
Ms ears, and that is enough to render him incapable of 
sound judgment. Would you have him arrive at truth/ 
drive away that creature wliich holds Ms reason in check, 
md troubles that powerful intellect which' gives laws ■ to 
totos and kingdoms. Hera is a droll kind of god,! 0 
rMmokmsmo / 
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Th© power of flies, wliicli win l)Hittles, Iimcler our soul 
from action, devour our body. 

When we are too young our Judgment is at fault, so also 
when we are too old. 

If we take not thought enough, or too much, on any 
matter, we are obstinate and infatuated.^ , , . 

He that considers his work so soon as it leaves lim hands, 
is prejudiced in its favour, he that delays his survey too 
long, cannot regain the spirit of it. , , , 

So with pictures seen from too near or too far 5 there is 
bnt one precise point from which to look at them, all others 
are too near or too far, too high or too low. ^ Perspective 
determines that precise point in the art of painting. But 
who shall determine it in truth or morals ? 

When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed 
up in the eternity before and after, the small simee which I 
fill, or even can see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of 
spaces whereof I know nothing, and which know nothing of 
me, I am terrified, and wonder that I am hare mtheir than 
there, for there is no reason why here rather th«i there, or 
now rather than then. Who has set me here ? whose 
order and design have this place and time been d©itin«i lor 
jxxe ? — Memoria hos;piti8 unim diei ^wiermntw* 

It is not wen to be too much at liberty. It is not Wei to 
have all we want. 

How many kingdoms know nothing of us ! 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces alarms me. 

Nothing more astonishes me than to see that men aw not 
astonished at their own weakness. They act seriously, amd 
every one follows his own mode of life, not bea»mw it is, as 
a fact, good to follow, being the custom, but os if mch man 
knew certainly where are reason and Justice. They find 
themselves constantly deceived, and by an amusing humility 
always imagine that the fault is in themself ts, and mot in 
the art which all px*ofess to undershmd. But it is w#H 
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tliere are so many of tliis Mnd of people in tlie world, wlio 
are not sceptics for tlie glory of scepticism, to show that 
man is thoroughly capable of the most extravagant opinions, 
because he is capable of believing that his weakness is not 
natural and inevitable, but that, on the contrary, his 
wisdom comes by nature. 

Nothing fortifies scepticism more than that there are 
some who are not sceptics. If all were so, they would be 
wrong. 

Two infinites, a mean. If we read too quickly or too 
slowly, we understand nothing. 

Too much and too little wine. G-ive a man none, he 
cannot find truth, give him too much, the same. 

Chance gives thoughts, and chance takes them away ; 
there is no art for keeping or gaining them. 

A thought has escaped me. I would write it down. I 
write instead, that it has escaped me. 

In writing down my thought it now and then escapes 
me, but this remin<|s me of my weakness, which I constantly 
forget. This teaches me as much as my forgotten thought, 
for my whole study is to know my nothingness. 

Are men so strong, as to be insensible to all which afiects 
them? Let us try them in the loss of goods or honour. 
Ah ! the charm is worked. 

To fear death out of danger, and not in clanger, for we 
must be men. 

Sudden death is the only thing to fear, therefore con- 
fessors live in the houses of the great. 

We know ourselves so little, that many think themselves 
near death when they are perfectly well, and many think 
themselves weU when they are near* death, since they 
do not feel the fever at hand, or the abscess about to 
form. 


so 
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Why is my knowledge so restricted, or my height, or my 
life to a hundred years rather than to a thousand? What 
was nature’s reason for giving me such length of days, 
and for choosing this number rather than another, in that 
infinity where there is no reason to choose one more than 
another, since none is preferable to another? 

The nature of man is not always to go forward, it has 
its advances and retreats. 

Fever has its hot and cold fits, and the cold proves as 
well as the hot how great is the force of the fever. 

The inventions of men from age to ago follow the same 
plan. It is the same with the goodness and the wickedness 
of the world in general. 

Plerumg^ue gratae ytrindyiihus vices. 

The strength of a man’s virtue must not Ije measured by 
his occasional efforts, but by his ordinasy life. 

Those great spiritual efforts to which the soul sometimes 
attains are things on which it takes no permanent hold. It 
leaps to them, not as to a throne, for ever, but o^y for an 
instant. 

I do not admire the excess of a virtue as of valotur, 

I see at the same time the exc^s of the oj^ponte 'vkkm, as 
in Epaminondas, who had exceeding valour and exceeding 
humanity, for othemse we do not rise, but Ml. Grandeur 
is not shown by being at one extremity, W in touching 
both at once, and filling the whole space lietween. But 
perhaps this is only a sudden motion of the soul from one 
to the other extreme, and in fact it is always at one point 
only, as when a firebrand is whirled. Be it so, but at le t 
this marks the agility if not the magnitude of the souL 

We do not remain virtuous by our own power, but by 
the counterpoise of two opposite n<m, we remaia standing 
■as between two contrary winds ; take awav one of th 
vices, we fall into the other. 
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When we would pursue the virtties to their extremes on 
either side, Tices present themselTOS, which insinuate thein- 
selTes insensibly there, in their insensilde course towards 
the infinitely great, so that we lose ourselres in ticscs, and 
no longer see Tirtues. 

It is not shameful to man to yield to pain, and it is 
shanaelul to yield to pleasure* This is not Ixscause pain 
comes from without us, while we seek pleasure, for we may 
seek pain, and yield to it willingly without this Mud of 
baseness. How comes it then that reason finds it glorious 
in ns to yield under the assaults of pain, and shameful to 
yield under the assatilts of pleasure ? It is l>ecause pain 
does not tempt and attratjt us. We ourB<*lves cshoose it 
Toluntarily, and will that it have dominion over m. We 
are tluis masters of the situation, and so far man yields to 
himself, but in pleasure man yields to pliMure. ilow only 
mastery and empire bring glory, and only slayery causes 
shame. 

All things may proTe fatal to us, CTcn those made to 
serve us, as in nature walls may kill us and stairs may kill 
us, if we walk not aright. 

The slightest movement affects all nature, the whole sea 
changes because of a rock. Tlxus in gnu^e, tlie most trifling 
action has effect on everything by its consequmujes j there- 
fore everytlung is important. 

.Provid6<lw0 knoweacdi man’s ruling paasion we are sure 
of pleasing Mm 5 yet each man has Ms fancies, mnitmj to 
'Ms real good, even in the very idea he forms of gooa 5 a 
strange fact which puts all out of tune. 

When our passions Iwi us to any act wa forgot our duty. 
If we like a book wa read it, when wa should doing 
something eke. But as a reminder we- ought to pro^psa to 
ountelves to do something distasteful; wa 'then mmim ow- 
iilves that we have something eke to do, and thus renif mbei 
our duty. 
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Btmmng absorbs all tho faculties of tlie soul, as <lo certmiii 
bodilj fiuictious, but -we do not draw tlicrefrom the saino 
coiicliiaioui against the greatness of iuimi, la^caiis© it is 
against his will. And if we make ourselves suecaze 'W© do 
so agiiiist our wilL It is not in vi<?w of the act itself, but 
aiicjtlier end, ami so it is not a mark of the weakneis of 
limn, aiii! of liis slavery to that msfc* 

Seu-iiimoueh, who thinks of one thing only. 

Till"! who speuks fi>r a ffuarim* of an liour after 

lie Ims ail lif* liaH to say, ho full is he of tlm doHire of 
talking. 

Tlie parrot’s Ismk, wlucli he (Iries thongli it u clean 
alreiwly. 

The sense of falmmeHS in present pleasures, and our 
ignoranee of the vanity of almmi I'ileasures, are the causes 
of incoiisfaiiey. 


He no longer loves the |s!rson he h.>veil ten years a^o. I 
Vim. well fH*li<n‘c! it. Him is no !ongi»r the siitiie, nor is he. 
lie was young, and so wm she ; she is ipiito different. Ha 
would {Murhiips love !it»r still were she what iha iiieii wiw,. 

Hcwnis, seen from afar, appar to wiiriefc our flaw, but 
mi whin wts rimcb iham 5 wa imgiii to saa iMiyomi 

. , . Wo Icsik at Ibingi not oiilf from other iidti, but 
wilh otIn*r eyt^s, and cara- not to fimi ttiiin nJika. 

Diversity is ii.rrip!o, as all tones of llio foica, all m^m of 
walking, rieigliing, blowing llie mm, inkling. Wi 
tinifiiisli diffemnt kinds of tiiiis by lliulr fruit, wd 
tliirw the Cciinlritni* ilio Diimrguoi, and ihii itock. But is 
this idl f Mm a vino avor iirocliioml Iw# biiiieh«i 
liikii, and has a biindi ever two grajs^i alike P iito. 

i iioftir mil Jtidgo of the rntm tliifig ifiMtIy ia tbi, 
way, I eaiiiiot Judge of my work wlishs eiig^id oa ii ■,! 

do iw the Piinters, stand at a iistaiiot, but s©# tot;, 
im Hew far, lltoti P diiom 
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— Tlieology is a, science; but at, tlio sa.me time 
jjiverswj. 1 ’^Mnn ii a -whole, but if wo dissect 

:r«"" “ 

beSisl'SeSn^t^mV fo dLpSg 

if slie "Were not deceived. 

mat a confusion of iiulgment is that, 1-y f '«* """'T 
one -Duts himself above all the rest of the world, and lovt s 
his OTTi advantage and the duration of his happmoss or 
his hfe above those of all others. 


DIVERSION* 


D iversion. — ^W hen I Imvo «ict my»elf now Mul tlieii 
to consider the various distmcjlioim of men, the toils 
and dangers to which thej expose theniselvoi in tlia court 
or the camp, whence arise :so many qiiarrck and »a«iions, 
'such daring and often such evil exploits, eld., I have dis* 
covered that all the misfortunes of men ariw from one 
tWg only, that they are unable to stay quietly in their 
own chamW. A man who has enoup;!! to live on, if he 
knew how to dwell with pleasure in his own home, would 
not leave it for sea-faring or to Iwisiege a city. An office 
in the army would not be bought so dearly but that it 
seems insupportable not to stir from the town, and |)6ople 
only seek conversation and amusing games l>ee«.Uia they 
cannot remain with pleasure in their own homes. 

But upon stricter' examination, when, having found tho' 
cause of all our ills, I have sought to discover the reason 
of it, I have found one which is |)aramount, the natural 
evil of our weak and mortal condition, so tnisemW© that 
' nothing can console us when we think of it attentively. 

Whatever condition we represent to ourselvci, if w© bring 
to our minds all the advantages it is possible to 
Royalty is the finest position in the world. Yet, when %v® 
imagine a king surrounded with all the conditions which 
he can desire, xf he be without diversion, and 1» allowed to 
consider and examine what he is, this feeble happinwis will 
never sustoin him; he will ne^ssarily fall into a forelKxding 
of maladies which threaten him, of revolutions which may 
arise, and lastly, of death and inevitable dise , s ; so that 
if he be without what is called diversion hi is untiaippyf 
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and more uiiliappy tlian tlie liumblest of liis sii1>jects wlio 
plays and diverts bimself. 

Hence it comes that play and the society of women, war, 
and offices of state, are so songht after. ^ Not that there is 
in these any real happiness, or that any imagine true bliss 
to consist in the money won at play, or in the hare which 
is hunted; we would not have these as gifts. We do not 
seek an easy and peaceful lot which leaves us free to think 
of our unhappy condition, nor the dangers of war, nor the 
troubles of statecraft, but seek rather the distraction which 
amuses us, and diverts our mind from these thoughts. 

Hence it comes that men so love noise and movement, 
hence it comes that a prison is so horrible a punishment, 
hence it comes that the pleasure of solitude is a thing in- 
comprehensible. And it is the great subject of happiness 
in the condition of kings, tlwit all al>out them try inces- 
santly to divert them, and to procure for them all manner 
of pleasures. 

The king is surrounded by persons who think only how 
to divert the king, and to prevent his thinking of self. For 
he is unhappy, king thou^ he be, if he tlunk of self. 

That is all that human ingenuitv can do for human hap- 
piness. And those who philosopHse on the matter, and 
think men unreasonable that they pass a whole day in 
hunting a hare which they would not have bought, scarce 
know our nature. The hare itself would not free us from 
the view of death and our miseries, but the cliase of the 
hare does free us. Thus, when we make it a reproach that 
what they seek with such eagerness cannot satisfy them, if 
they answered as on mature judgment they should do, that 
they sought in it only violent and impetuous occupation to 
turn their thoughts from self, and. that therefore they made 
choice of an attractive object which charms and ardently 
attracts them, they would leave their adversaries without 
a reply. But they do not so answer because they do^ not 
know themselves ; they d.o not know they seek the cliaje 
and not the quarry* 

They fancy .that were they to gain such mi, such an 
office they would then rest with pleasure, and are unaware 
of the insatiable nature of their desire. They beliete they 
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aw licmestly seeking re|;«>se* l>ni tlic^y are mlf WM^kiiig 
agitation* 

They liate a seewt instinet pfom|tt.,ing thmi to look for 
clifersion and ocen|mtion from williont, wiiioh arwei from 
til© seni© of tiieir eoniinual {min* Tlii'v Iiave anotlii?r seerefe 
inBtitiet, a relic of the grtminess of oiir {■inniitirf! iiiit«,ri:.N 
tCMiiing tliem tl«ii liappinesii indml consists in rc^si, and 
not ill tiiniioil. And of these two coiit.,mi 7 iiistlniis a con* 
ftiHcd prrrje*‘t is f*>nni:»<i wiiliiii iliinii, cciiici'iiliiig itsidf from 
tlM'ir Higtii ill tlie of tlieir mml* leiiding tJimii to aim 

at rest tlirmigli |■|gitaiion, and always to inifigiti«> tliat^tliey 
will gain tlie saiisfaction wliitdi m yci tliey liave iiot, if ■ by 
stmncmnting eertiun difficulties wliicb now confrcnit, tliem,' 
ih^.may tlioretiy open the dwr to rest. 

Thni rolls all our life away. We «i?ek retMiie !>y r<*ais- 
tanc© to obitaelci, and. so as .are 8 iin.iiouiit 4 ’*d| 


reiKiaa beeoinei intoleraWe. For we tliiiik either on the 
miicries we fec*l or on tliosf^ we fear. And even wlten we' 
ieem sheltered cm all sides# weariiiesi# .of its own iwaxird* 
will spring from the dej»il.is of the heart wherein are .its 
natum,l roots# and till tlie soul with its {Kiiion* 

Tim ecniiiscd gi%mn to Pyrrhus to take tlie rest of which 
he was going in search th.rong'h m many lakniri# was full 
of difficulties* 

A geatlemaa imcaraly btEoirtg tib*t tike A . ■ is 
.aad 9 tm a royal, sport# 'but Mi wMpiit.r-ia does not ihare 
Mi opimon, 

Daacbcy.™'We must think where to |dai*6 our feel. 

But can you my what object he hm in all tMi?' flit 
pi urt of m^aiiting to-morrow among liii frietidi that ho 
hm ]^yed better than another. Ttiu.i othe.» swmt in 
their cl te to prove to the Immed world that they have 
solved aa algebmical problem .hitherto iiiiolubliif while 
many more exposa themidvei to the gtmtesfc "prils# in my 
Judgment m foolishly# for th.e glory of taMiif a tom* 
Agi^n# others kill themselveit 'by.thei.r vtij app.Ii»Mmi to^ 
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all these studies, not indeed that they may grow wiser, but 
Bimply to prove that itiey know them ; tlmse are the most 
foolish of the band, because they are so wittingly, w'iiercas 
it is reasoiialdo to suj^iwse of the others, i:lmt %V'ere they but 
aware of it, they would give over their folly. 

A man passes his life without weariness in |>laying every 
day for a small stake. Give him each morning, on con- 
dition he does not play, the monw he might possibly win, 
and yon make him miserable, ft will be said^ |)erhaps, 
that he seeks the amusement of play, and not the winnings. 
■Make him then play for nothing, he will not be nicited 
over it, and will soon be weariea* Mere diversion then is 
not his pursuit, a languid and passionless amnsement will 
weary him. He must grow wann in it, and cheat himself 
•by thinking that lie is made happy hy gaining wliat he 
would doB|>iBe if it were given liim not to |:'daj ; and must 
frame for himself a subjo'ct of passion and excitement to 
employ his desire, his wrath, his fear, as children, arc? 
frightened at a face themselves have daulied. 

■Whence comes it that a man who, within a few months 
.lias lost his only son, or who tMs morning was ove whelmed 
.with law suits and wrangling, now thinks of them no 
■mor®^ P Be not sniprised 5 he Is altogether, taken up with 
looking out for the Soar which Ms houn,ds have been hunt- 
‘ing .so hotly for the last six hours. He needs no mo,». 
However full of sadness a man may- lie, he is happy for the 
time, if you can only get him to enter into some aive,r8ioa. 
And however happy a man may 'be, he will soon become 
dispiritO'd and miserable if he be not diverted and oocupied 
by some passion ' or pursuit which hinders Ms being over* 
come by weariness. Without diversion no |oy, mth diver* 
sion^ no sadness. And this forms the happiness of personi 
in high position, that they have -a number of |ieople to 
divert them, and that they have the iwwer to keep' them- 
selves in this state. ■ 

■ ■ Take heed to this. What is it to, be superintendent, 
chancellor, first president, but to be in a eonmtion wherein 
■i,rom early mommg .a vast number of persons flock in from 
-every side, so as not to leave them an, hour in the day in 
-Which' .'they can think of themselves P And if they are in 
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disgrace aaid dismissed to their country houses, though 
they mnt neither wealth nor retinue at need, they yet are 
miserable and desolate because no one hinders them from 
I thinking of themselves. 

' Thus man is so unhappy that he 'wearies himself without 

cause of weariness by the peculiar state of his tempera- 
ment, and he is so frivolous that, being full of a thousand 
essential causes of weariness, the least thing, such as a 
cue and a ball to strike with it. is enough to divert him. 

Diversions. — ^Men are charged from infancy with the care 
' of their honour, their fortunes, and their friends, and more, 

with the care of the fortunes and honour of their frienii. 
They axe overwhelmed with business, with the study of 
lan^ges and bodily exercises ; they are given to under- 
stand that they cannot be happy unless their health, their 
honour, their fortune and that of their friends be in good 
condition, and that a single point wanting will render them 
nn^py. Thus we give them business and occupations 
j which harass them incessantly from the veiy da'wn of day, 

A strange mode, you will say, of making them happy. 
What more could be done to make them miserable? what 
could be done ? We need only release them from all these 
^ cares, for then they would see themselves ; they would 

think on what they axe, whence thw come, and whither 
: they go, and ther^ore it is impcambfo to occupy wid |is- 

||t j ^nt th^ too much. This is why, aft«r having provided 

ft.-' ... constant business, if there be any time to 

j? v‘ W« urge them, to employ it in diversion and in play, so mto 

i: be always fully occuped. 

I il'i'ii ' Sit-iim death of 

Kh; , , ^ Tfite and his only son, or who has some great and em- 

» i baxMiBsmg law suit, is not at this moment sa^ and that he 

K r ' ' ® ears so free from all painful and distmsiBg thong hte P 

mpi' we neednot be astonished, for a ball has jus* ed 

- r , to him, and he must return it to his owaaat. swhde 

thoughts are fixed on taking it as it falls iram the penthouse, 

^ ft ask that he should think 

^ ^ ommo&B, hmmg tlm eMmt fa i» 
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a care worthy of occupying this great soul, and taking away 
from him every other thought of the mind This man, 
bom to know the Universe, to judge of all things, to rule a 
State, is altogether occupied and filled with the Inisiness of 
catching a h«are. And if he will not abase himsidf to this, 
and wishes always to be highly stning, he will only be more 
foolish still, because he wishes to raise himself alK>ve 
humanity ; yet when all is said and done he is only a man, 
that is to say capable of little and of much, of ail and of 
nothing. He is neither angel nor brute, but man. 

One thought alone occupies us, we cannot think of two 
things at once ; a good thing for us, from a worldly |)oint 
of view, but not as regards Q*od. 

Bwersion , — Death is easier to b(‘a,r withotit the thought 
of it, than is the thought of death without danger. 

Men, unable to remedy death, sorrow, andi 
ignorance, determine, in order to make themselves happy, 
not to think on these things, 

Hotwithsianding these miseries, man wishes to be bappj, 
and wishei for happiness only ; unable to wish otherwise, dbe 
knows not how to gain happiness. For this he must needs 
make himself immortal ; but unable to effect this, he sets 
himself to avoid the thought of death. 

The miseries of human life are the cause of all this ; 
having a perception of them men take to diversion, 

JDwersim. — If man were happy he would be the more so 
the less he was diverted, like the Saints and God. 

, Yes i but is not the power of being pleased with diver- 
sion in itself a happiness P Ho ; for that c?oma» from else- 
where and from without, so it is dependent, and therefor© 
liable to be troubled by a thousand accidents, which make 
afflictions inevitable. 

Misery.— The one thing which. consoles us for our mmmm 
ii divemon, jet this itself is the greatest of our miseriei. 
For' this it is which mainly hinders us from thinMag of 
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ourselves, and -wHolx insensibly destroys us. Without this 
we should be weary, and weariness would dri ve us to se<jk 
a more abiding way out of it. But diversion liegiiiles us 
and leads us insensibly onward to deatiu 

This is all they have been able to dise{>ver to eonsolo 
them in so many evils. But it is a miserable eonsolation, 
since it does not serve for the cure of tlie evil, but simply 
for the concealment of it for a short time, atid its very 
concealment prevents the thought of any true cure. Thus 
by a strange inversion of man's nature lie fmdB that tine weari - 
ness which is his most sensible evil, is in some mocisure his 
greatest good, because more than anything else it con tri lattes 
to make him seek his true healing, and that tlm divergioii 
which he regards as his greatest good is in fact his greatest 
evil, because more than any thing else it |>revent8 his seek** 
ing the remedy for his evils. Both of these are admirablo 
proofs of man’s misery and corruption, and at tlie mine 
time of his greatness, since man is only weary of all things, 
and only seeks this multitude of occupations because ho 
has the idea of a lost happiness. And not finding this in 
himself, he seeks it vainly in external things, without 
being able to content himself, because it is neither in Ui, 
nor in the creature, but in God alone. 

Thoughts. — In omnihus reguim, qumswL 

Were our condition truly happy w© need not turn mir 
minds from it in order to become nappy. 

A little matter consoles us, because a little matter afflicts 
us. 

strife alone pleases us and not the victory. W# like to 
see beasts fighting, not the victor furious over the vaE** 
qnished. We wish only to see the victorious ead, and m 
soon as it comes, we are surfeited. It is the same i:a pkj, 
and in the search for truth. In all dusputas we like to 
the clash of opinions, but care not at all to oontomplate 
truth when found. If we are to see truth with pleaaure, 
we must see it arise out of conflict. 

, So in the passions, there is pleasure ia seeiag tib® shoiflt 
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of two €0iitiuri68» blit lii »<nnt m oiif* tli*'* il 

becomes mere !>niliilit)% Wi? tliiun* i» 

aelws^ but only tliu iMmr«!!i bir ilmiKti, #u.i 
■quiet iceues wbieb mm no «uii« 4 ioij ur*^ w.trt.tili^*% i# 
extreme aucl lio|M*le 8 i iiiiserj'i bniliil bii*l 
sire cruelty. 

OoEtiauoui eloquence wciifio*. 

Princes and kings .soinetimos unlH^'iid. Tli#f iiw not for 
afet, OB' their tlirohei, wham-lhey gmw wmrj^ (IrntifMir 
to' be Mt must "lie atmnclonad# eontlntiily iii;i«ijftliiiif i# 
displeasing. Cold is picmmni, that "wo iiiiif warwili.* 

is si* tnNO|»|«'tHabl«’ iiiiiii m !«• 

bo «>mplf‘toIy at wiilioiit ii-iilpp.o 

without iiivorrtioii* Willioiil wttoly. Il*» *1oui In* 

nothingness, his louilinoss, his iusulhiuiuny. Iiis 
douce, his Wi*aknos«, Iris luiquiupss. 

At once, from tlie deiiili of his mm\. will ii««t weiiriiie#*, 
gloom,, iadness, vexiiiioii» di«iiji{Miitiiiiu?iil, ile^isiir. 

Aytoio-a,— When a ioliliifr ootnnliltii of tili work* «»r * 
ploughman, etc., force them In lie idle. 

.. not the royal dignity itmdf m-* Iriily gr«*»l 

as to make its |«>ssessor ha|»|*y l»y iho mpri? 
of, what he in*f Aliist he iw «li%*«»rti«d fr»»fii ilii.s ifnitiglii 
like ordinary {'M:»f>{iie ‘r I mn* well eieurgls tlnil ii, iii«i,i intf 
l>e ..macici hap},-^ l,»y diverting him fnoiir tlie llioiiglil of lib 
domestic iorrows » tliat he aiqdy all liii mw |i,i eiwt,l iti 
4mcinf.^ But will it lai the mmis wills a litig, aid will Iwi 
be happier if, lie dcfcito litiimidf lo ih«f iditi aiiiiiawiienii 
mther than to ^th« cotitomplaiit.iii of Itiii f .And 

what more satisfiietory objecd mti lie offer t#i hi.# mind f 
Might it not I,M! to bis that lie mmtpf big 

mul^ in tliiiikiiig how to suit bis iiiej,»s to the mMhmm »f 
wair, or how to tlirow a Imr skilfully, nit,lier tliiiit it, 
'to enjow p«i:a€ully the «»tstom}.*Iaibm id llu? iiiftji^ty wliieli 
,w»p hiiii round F I^fc m make ilii,f eiiieriiiwui, let iw 
a, king dll alon#, wllbmii any giwiitimlitiiii of *eti^ 
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or any occupation for the mind, without companions, reflect- 
ing on himself at leisure, and it will he seen that a king 
without diversion is a man full of miseries. This is there- 
fore carefully avoided, and there are always about the 
persons of kings a great number of people who watch to 
see that diversion succeeds to business, and look after their 
every hour of leisure to furnish them with iileasures and 
games, so that no vacancy may be left in life ; that is, they 
are surrounded with persons who take wonderful pains that 
the king is never alone and able to think of self, knowing 
well that he will be miserable, king though he is, if he 
think of self. 

In all this I am not speaking of Christian kings as 
Christians, but simply as kings. 

Men busy themselves in pursuing a ball or arhare, and 
this is the pleasure even of kings* 

Cjesar, as it seems to me, was too old to set about amuiing 
himself with the conquest of the world. Such a pastime 
was good for Augustus or Alexander, who were still young 
men, and these are difficult to restrain, but Casiar shoull 
have been more mature. 

The weariness we experience in leaving oceupaidons to 
which we are attached. A man. lives vfith pi in hi# 
home, but if he sees a woman who els^yuns Mm, Of if h# 
take pleasure in play for five or six days, he is mi bb if 
he return to his former mode of Hfe. Nothing is mom 
common than that. 

Frivelity. --It is plain that the frivolity of the world ii m 
Httle known, that it is a strange and surprising thing lo i»y 
it is foolish to seek for greatness, and this is gr»t muEt 
for wonder. 

Whoso does not see the frivolity of the world ii Mmatlf 
most ■ frivolous. • And indeed all .see it save young jeoplt, 
who are engaged in turmoil, diversion, aai the thought of 
the future. But take away their diversion andymi will 
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them consumed with wearinesa j then they feci their iiotlmig- 
ness without knowing it. For it is indiwl to l»o 
to be intolerably sad as soon aa wo are wIuotI to lUe 
thought of sel^ without any diversion. 


THE GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS 
OF MAN. 


G EEATNESS, Littlenesa. — ^Tlie more light we haTe* the 
more greatness and the more baseness we diseo?er in 

man. 

Ordinary men ... 

The more cnltivated . 

Philosophers. 

They astonish ordinary men. 

Christians. They astonish Philosophers. 

Who then will be surprised to see ihat Eeligion only 
makes us know deeply what we already know in pro|x>rti 0 a 
to our light. 

For Port Royal, CheatnesB arid LiUhnmB, 

, Littleness being correlative to greakLess,andffr«tniiiit0 
littleness, some have inferred man’s littleness dl title mow 
because they have taken his greatness as a prcM>f of it, mA 
others have inferred his greatness with all the more fow, 
because they have inferred it from his littleness ; ail that 
the one party was able to say for his greatness having semi 
only as an argument of his littleness to others, bewuio wo 
are low in proportion to the height from which w® hav# 
fallen, and the contrary is equally true. So that the oa# 
party returns on the other in an endless circle, for it ii 
certain that in measure as men possess light the more th^ 
discern both the greatness and fte littleness of man# la a 
word, man knows he is little. He is then IMe b«»n»e hi 
is so ; but he is truly great because he knows it. 
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Maa knows not in what rank to plai’c himiwlf. Ho has 
etidoatly g^ne astray imd fallen from his true jihM'is iinaldo 
to find it a^in. Disquieted and unsHwessfu! bn snnks it 
OTeiywhere in impenetrable darkness. 

Though we see all the miseries which close ujMin us ainl 
take us By the throat, we have an irrepressible instinct which 
rad us. 

The Cfreatnm of Mm . — ^We have so great an idea of the 
hu ma n soul that we cannot bear to be despiimi, or to lie 
under the disesteem of an/ soul, and all the happiness of 
men consists in that ostoem. 


The search after glory is tlio greatest vileiu^ss of man. 
Yet it k also the greatest mark of his excidience, for wJiat- 
ever riches ho may have on earth, whatever health anil 
advantage, ho is not satisfied if ho have not the esteem of 
men. He rates human reason so highly tiiat whatever 
privileges he may have on earth, ho is not content unless he 
stand well in the judgment of men. This is the finest 
portion in the world, nothing can turn him from this d««ire, 
wMoh is the most indelible quality of the human heart. 

And those who most d^ise men, and place them on the 
level of the brutes, still wish to be admired and Mioved hy- 
men, and are in contradiction with themselves through 
their own feelings ; their nature, which is stronger than all 
else, convincing them of the greatness of man more power- 
fully than reason convinces them of their vileness. 

The vileness of man in that he submits himself to tib® 
brutes, and even worships them. 

Instinct and r^son, marks of two natures. 

Description of man. Dependence, desire of iudepoudeuco, 
bodily needs. 

Contradiction. To despise osistcnco, to die for aothiug, 
to hate our existence. 
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Man is neitlier angel nor bmte, and the misfortune is 
tbat whoever would plaj tbe angel plays the brute. 

If man is not made for God, why is he happy only 
in God ? 

If man is made for God, why is he so contrary to God ? 

Contraries. Man is naturally credulous and incredulous, 
timid and rash. 

A corrupt nature . — ^Man does not act by reason, which 
constitutes his essence. 

The nature of man is his whole nature, omne animal. 

There is noth^^ nothing natural 

we cannot lose. 

The true nature being lost, all becomes natural. As the 
true good being lost, all becomes truly good. 

Misery . — Solomon and Job best knew, and have best 
spoken of human misery; the former the most fortunate, i 
the latter the most unfortunate of men ; the one knowing 
by experience the vanity of pleasure, the other the 'ealitv 
ofeviL 5 


It is dangerous to prove to man too plainly how nearly he 
is on a level with the brutes without showing him his great- 
ness; it is also dangerous to show him his greatness too 
clearly apart from his vileness. It is still more dangerous 
to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is of great 
mvantage to show him both. 

How com^ it that we have so much patience with those 
who ^ ^ hody, and so httle with those who are 

Because a cripple recognises that we 
have the true nse of our legs, but the fool maintains thaf 
we am ^ey whose understanding halts ; were it not so we 
snouia reel piiy and not anger. 

%ictetus puls it yet more strongly : How comes it tha1 
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'Wi 9m n§t if, » m%u mm wti Imm »ii lieacl«lie, but 

mm mm if 'told w« a weak argumisiit nr mtikii a ■ wrong 
cltoienl The »■ , »■ of ihm tM that wii are , quite certain 
wo baTi ao h^iache, or ar© m% Iama» btil wo are aot aqimllj 
tare that oar Jtt,dgmtiil m oorreet* So haring no Msuratieo 
bat that wa see 'with our whok powow of »i,ght, wo are 
startled and eonfounded when another wi^ equal powers 
seas the exact opposite, eipeekUy when a thousand others 
laugh at our demsim j for then we muit pwrftr our light to 
that erf so- yothe»,ad«4af mdddffiMtm There 

is aeTer ttds mnimMMm in f ^ybag as to a 

Man is' so framed that by dint MEng him he is a fool 
h© belieres it, and by dint of tailing it to Mmsolf ha makes 
himself belicYa it. For man holds a secret communing 
with himself, which it Ixdioves him well to regulate: 
Oormmpunt morm bmm cdloqum pram. We must keep 
silent as much as |K)ssibk, and mm^me with ourselTes only 
of God, whom we know to be tnia, and thus we |)ersuade 
ourselyes of truth. 

* I will not suffer him to rest on himself, nor on another, 
so that being without a resting place or repose • . , 

If he exalt himself I htunble Mm, if he humble himself 
I exalt Mm, and erer contradict him, till he comprehend 
that he is an incomprehensible monster. 

The greatness of man consists in thought. 

A ihinUng reed , — Not from space must I seek my dignity, 
but from the ruEng of my thot:^ht. I should have no more 
if, I possessed whole worlds. By space the Universe en- 
compasses and swallows me as an atom, by thought I 
■^mmnpaes it.' 

Man is ■ but a reed., weakest in nature, but a reed which 
tMnks. It needs not that the whole UniTerse should arm 
to crush Mm. A vapour, a drop of water is enough to kill 
him. . .But were the Universe to- crush him,manwoMd still 
be more noble than that which has slain him, because he 
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laiows that he dies, and that the Universe has the better of 
him. The Universe knows nothing of this. 

All onr dignity therefore consists in thought. By thii 
must we raise onrselves, not by space or duration, which 
we cannot fill. Then let ns make it onr study to think 
well, for this is the starting-point of morals. 

The greatness of man is great in that lie know^s he is 
miserable. A tree does not know that it is nnseriil>le. 

It is therefore little to know ourselvee lit-tle, and it is 
great to know onrselves little. 

Thus his very infinnities prove man’s greatness. They 
are the infirmities of a great lord, of a discrowned king. 

The greatness of man is so evident that it is even proved 
hy Ms littleness. For what in animals is natnro we call in 
man littleness, whereby we recognise tliat his nature being 
now like that of animals he is fallen from a better nature 
which once was his. 

For what man ever was nnhappy at not. hmig a king, 
save a discrowned king ? Was raulns EniiliuH tinhappy 
at lieing no longer consul? On the contrary, all men 
thought him happy in having filled that it 

was involved in it that it shi>uld lie but temjwirary. But 
Perseus was thought so unhappy in la*ing no longer king, 
because the condition of royalty involved Ins being alwayi 
king, that it was thought strange, he could kw" to live* 
No man thinks himself unhappy In having but one mouili, 
but any man is unhappy if he have but one eye. No inaa 
was ever grieved at not having three eyes, but any man ii 
inconsolable if he have none. 

Persemt King of Emilitii reproaehcid 

Perseus for not killing himself. 

; There is no miseiy apart from sensation. A ruiacKl hmim 
is not miserable. Man only is misemble. Ego pir tmfew* 

It is then tliought wMch makes man’s being, and withoul 
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this are cannot concern him. What is it in ns which feels 
pleasure? The hand? The arm? The flesh? The blood? 
We see that it must be something immaterial. 

I can easily conceiYe a man without hands, feet, head, for 
it is only experience which teaches us that the head is more 
necessary than the feet. But I cannot conceive a man 
without thought ; he would be a stone or a brute. 

Man is evidently made for thought, this is his whole 
dignity and his whole merit; his whole duty is to think as 
he ought. hTow the order of thought is to begin with self, 
and with its author and its end. 

IsTow of what thinks the world ? USTever of these things, 
but of dancing, playing the lute, singing, making verses, 
tilting at the ring, etc., of fighting, making ourselves kings, 
without thinking what it is to be a king, or what to be a 
man. 

ThotcgM , — The whole dignity of man Hes in thought. 
But what is this thought? how foolish it is 1 

Thought’ is then in its nature admirable and incom- 
p ble. It must have strange defects to be despicable, 
but it has these, and so nothing is more ridiculous. 

How great it is in essence, how vile in defects I 

Ooniraries. After hiving shown the vileness and the greaU 
mss of man , — ^Let man now estimate his value. Let him 
love himself, because he has a nature capable of good, but 
let Mm not therefore love the vileness which eadste in that 
. nature. Let him despise Mmself, because this capacity m 
void, but let him not therefore despise his natural capacity, 
Let Mm hate himself, let Mm love Mmself : he has in him- 
self the power of knowing the truth and l>eing happy, and 
yet has found no truth either permanent or satisfactory, 

I would then lead man to the desire of finding it ; to be 
free from passions and ready to follow it where he may find 
it, knowing how Ms knowledge is obscured by the passions, 

I would that he should hate in himself the desires which 
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bias Ms jtidment, that they may iieitlier IiHimI him in 
makimg Ms Aoice, nor obstruct him wlioii lia has oiiown* '' 

. I blame eqtially those wlio take cm tJiieiiiK<'lvi:»8 to |imise, 
man, those' who 'take on themsclvoi to 'bhuiie him, and thoi$'' 
who merely amnse themselTes ; I can appro^?© those only 
who seek with tears. 


The stoics say^ **Eetiro within yoiirselfcs, there will you 
find yonr rest ; which is not true. Others »iiy, ** Oo out 
of yonrselYes, seek yonr liappiness in difcrsiou ; ** 'iior % 
that true, for sickness may come. 

Happiness is neither without us nor within us ; it is ' in 
Ood, both without us and within us« 




OF THE DECEPTIVE POWERS OP 
THE IMAGINATION. 


O F tlhe deceptive powers . — Man is only a subject full 
of natural error, -wlnclx is inilelililo without gmce. 
Nothing shows him the truth, everything doceivas hini. 
These two principles of truth, reason and the Benses, in 
addition to the fact that they are both wanting in sincerity, 
reciprocally deceive each other. The senses trick tlie reason 
by false appearances, and gain from reason in their turn 
the same deception with which they deceive; reason avenges 
herself. The passions of the soul trouble the senses, and 
make on them false impressions. They lie and deoeiye, 
outvieing one another. 

But beyond those errors which come by accident, and by 
a lack of intelligence, with these heterogeneous faculties * . . 
To begin thus the chapter on the deceptive powers. 

Xmaginaiion . — This is that deceitful part of man, the 
mistress of error and falsity, the more knavish that she is 
not always so, for she would be an infallible rule of truth, 
if she were an infallible rule of lying. But being for^ th& 
most part false, she gives no mark of h» character, stamping 
the true and the false with the same die. 

I speak not of fools, but of the wisest men, and it is 
among them that imagination has the great gift of per-* 
suasion. , Eeason protests in vain, for she can make no 
true estimate. 

This proud potentate, who loves- to rul-e and ' domineer 
•over her, enemy, reason, has established in man a second 
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nature in. order to sliow her ■wide-spread influenw'. She 
mates men happy and miserable, sound and sick, rich and 
poor ; she obliges reason to believe, doubt, and deny ; she 
dulls the senses, or sharpens them ; she has her fools and 
wise ; and nothing vexes us more than to see that she fills 
her votaries with a satisfaction far more full and entire 
^hnr, does reason. Those whose imagination is active feel 
greater complacency than the truly wise can reasonably 
allow themselves to feel. They look down on other men 
as from the height of empire, they argue with assurance 
and confidence, others with diflidence and fear, and this 
gaiety of countenance often gives the former an advantage 
in the minds of their hearers; such favour do the imagiua^ 
wise find from judges like-minded. Imagination cannot 
make fools wise, but it makes them content, and so triumphs 
over reason, which can only make its friends miserable j 
the one covers them -with glory, the other with shame. 

What but this faculty of imagination dispenses reputa- 
tion, assigns respect and veneration to persons, works, laws, 
and the great? How valueless are all the treasures of 
earth -without her consent 1 

Tou would say that this magistrate whose reverend age 
commands the respect of a whole people is swayed by pare 
and lofty reason, that he judges all causes according to 
their true nature, unmoved by those mere 'dents which 
only affect -the imagmation the weak. See bum go to 
sermon with devout zeal, stmagtheming his flm and im- 
partial reason hy the ardour of his divine love. He kwedy 
to listen with exemplary respect. OSie preacher appears ; 
hnt if nature have givmi him a hoarse voice or a comic face, 
if his harher have shaven him ill, or if his clothes be splashed 
more than is wont, then however great the truths ha 
announces, I wager that our statesman lose his gravity. 

I, Set the greatest philosopher in the world on a plank 
really wider than he needs, hut han^g over a prempiee, 
and Ihotgh reason convince him of his security, imagina- 
tion -win prevail. Many will scarce bear the thought vriflaoat 
a cold sweat. 

: I -vrill not name all its effects. Bveiy one knows that 

■the sight of cats, and rats, or the crushing c£ a cod, etc., 
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may quite uuhiug© tlxe reason. The tone of voice will affect 
the wisest and change the whole force of a speech or a poem. 

Love or hate will change the aspect of justice, and an 
advocate retained with a large fee has an increased con- 
fidence in the light of the cause he pleads, while the 
assurance of his demeanour commends it to the judges, 
duped in their turn hy appearances. How ridiculous is 
reason, swayed hy a breath in every direction ! 

I should have to enumerate almost every action of men 
who seldom stagger but under her shocks. For reason has 
been forced to yield, and the wisest reason accepts as hei 
own those principles which the imagination of men has 
everywhere casually introduced. 

Our magistrates are well aware of this mystery. Tlieir 
scarlet robes, the ermine in which they wrap themselves like 
furred cats, the halls in which they administer justice, the 
(teuTs-de^is, and all their august apparatus are most neces- 
sary ; if the doctors had not their cassocks and their mules, 
if the lawyers had not their square caps, and their rol>es 
four times too wide, they would never have duped the 
world, which cannot resist so authoritative an appearance. 
Soldiers alone are not disguised after this fashion, because 
indeed their part is the more essential, they establish thmn- 
selves by force, the others by fraud. 

So our kings seek out no disguises. They do not mask 
themselves in strange garments to apjmar such, but they are 
accompanied by guards and hall)er<Iiers. Those armed 
puppets who have hands and |>ower for them alone, those 
trumpets and drums which go before them, ami those legions 
round about them, make the firmest tremble. They have 
not dress only, but power ; we need an highly refined 'reason 
to regard as aix ordinaij man the Grand Turk, in his superb 
seraglio, surrounded with forty thousand |aniiiari6i. 

We cannot even see an advocate in Ins long robe and 
with his cap on his head, without an enhanced opinion of 
his ability. 

If magistrates had true justice, and if doc?tor»' had' the 
true art of healing, they would have no need of square «pi, 
the majesty of th^ese sciences were of itself venerable miotigln 
But having only imaginary knowledge, they must take theic 
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ittstruments, idle, but striking to the inmginat2t>n with 
which they haye to deal, and by that in fact they gain 
respect. 

Imagination is the disposer of all things, it creates lieauty, 
justice and happiness, and these are the world's all I 
should much like to see an Italian work, of which I know 
the title only, hut such a title is worth many books : Ddlm 
opinione Eegina del mondo, I accept the book witiiout 
faaowing it, save the evil in it, if there be any* 

These are for the most part the effects of that df'ceptiva 
faculty, which seems to have been given us expressly to lead 
us into necessary error. Of eiror however we Imvti nnwiy 
other sources. 

Not only are old impressions capable of deceiving us, the 
charms of novelty have the same power* Hence arise all 
the disputes of men, who charge each other either with 
foEowing the false impressions of childhood or of ninniag 
rashly after new. Who rightly keeps a middle way ? Let 
him appear and make good Ms preteniions* There is no 
prindple, however natural to us even from childh(KMl, wliich 
may not he made to pass for a false impression either of 
education or of sense. 

Because,'' say some, you have believed from childhood 
that a box was empty when you saw nothing in have 

ther^Qxe believed the possibility of a vacuum* This is an 
iEuriion o£ your senses, sfwn^ened % cwrtom, which 
sdenioe must correct/^ Because,^ my oii^wi, ** you were 
taught at school that there is no such thing as a vacuum, 
your common sense, wMdx clearly comprehended the matter 
before, is corrupted, and you must correct this false impres- 
si<m returning to your primitive nature." Which hm 
deceived you, your senses or your education ? 

Diseases are another source of error* Tliey impair our 
judgment and our senses, and if the more violent produce 
a sensible ch^ge, I do not doubt that slighter ailmtnti 
produce each its proportionate impression* 

Our own interest is again a wonderful instrument for 
putti^ out our eyes in a pleasant way. The man of greatoil 
probity can not be judge in Ms own cause ; I know s«»t 
who that they may not fall into tMs self love are, out of 
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opposition, thoroxiglily nnjust. The certain way o£ niiiiing 
a just cause has been to get it recommended to these men 
by their near relatives. 

Justice and truth are two such subtle points, that our 
instruments are too blunt to touch them a<?curately. If they 
attain the point they cover it so completely that they r<*Kt 
more often on the wrong than the right. 

There is internecine war in man between the reason and 
the passions. 

If he had only reason without passions ... 

If he had only passions without reason . . . 

But having both he must have continual strife, since he 
cannot he at peace with one unless he be at war with the other. 
Hence he is always divided against and contrary to himself* 

The habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, ylnmis, 
officers and all those things which mechanically incline man 
to I'espect and terror, causes their countenance, when now 
and then seen alone, and without these accompaniments, to 
impress respect and terror on their subjects, because our 
thought cannot separate their personalitjr from those sur- 
roundings with which it is ordinarily joined. And the 
world which does not know that the effect arises from 
habit, believes that it arises from natural force, and hence 
come such expressions as : The character of Divinity m 
imprinted on his countenance,’^ etc. 

The power of kings is based both on the reason and the 
folly of the people, and mainly on their folly. The greatest 
and most important matter in the world has weakness for 
its foundation, and this foundation is admirably sure, for 
there is nothing more sure than this, that the f>eople will 
l>e' weak. What is founded on sound reason is very ill 
founded, as the value of wisdom. 

The chancellor is grave, and clothed with ornaments, for 
hiS' j^sition is unreal. Not so the king, he has |K)Wtr and 
nothing to do with imaijination* Judges, doctors, etc., 
depend solely on imagination. 
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Empire founded on opinion and ima)j;i£mtion lasts some 
time, the rule is gentle and willingly aejc^phtd ; that founded 
on power lasts for ever. Thus opinion is, as it were, queen 
of ae world, but power is its tyrant. 

Power is the queen of the world, not opinion, hutopinion 
mates use of power. 

Power creates opinion. Gkntlenoss is Iwautiful, m we 
tTiinV. 'Vniy ? Because he who goes to extremes will be 
alone, and f will mate a stronger cabal of people who will 
say it is inexpedient. 

The cords attached by the respect of man for man, are 
for the most part, cords of necessity, for there must b« 
different degrees, all men wishing to rule, but not all being 
able to do so, though some are able. 

Let us suppose then we see men lieginning to form a 
, society. They will no doubt fight til! the stronger party 
" gets the better of the weaker, and a dominant isirty is 
constituted. But so soon as this is once settled, the masters 
not wishing that the strife should continue, declare that 
the power in their hands shall be transmitted as they please, 
some placing it in the choice of the people, others in the 
succession of birth, etc. 

And here imagination begins to play her part. Till now 
power has constrained facts, now power is tipheld by 
imagi^tion. in a certain party, in F oe that of the aobl^ 
in Switzerland that of the burgesses, etc. 

The cords therefore which bind ^e respect of men to any 
given man are the cords of imagmatbn. 

Our imagination so enlarges the present by dint of oon. 
tiaually reflecting on it, and so contracts etracnity, by nevei 
reflecting on it, that we make a nothing of eternity and an 
. eternity of nothing ; and all this has such living roots in as, 
mat all our reason cannot suppress them, and tihat , . , 

^ ^eimagumtion enlarges little objects so a« to fiU oar soul 
mth its fantastic estimate, and by a rash insolence beEttli* 
' the great to its own measure, as when it qpealai of Ck>d« 
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Things which have the greatest hold on us, as the conceal- 
ing our small possessions, are often a mere nothing. It is 
a nothing which our imagination magnifies into a mount ain, 
another turn of imagination would miike us discover its 
nothingness without difficulty. 

Two faces which resemble each other, neither of which 
alone causes our laughter, make us laugh, when together, 
by their resemblance. 

Children who are frightened at the face they have daubed 
are mere children, but how shall one who is so weak when 
a child grow truly strong as he grows old? W© only 
change our fancies. 

All that is brought to perfection by progrctss perklies 
also by progress. All that has l>een weak can never l>e 
absolutely strong. It is in vain to say, He lias grown, he 
has changed.’' He is also the same. 

My fancy makes me hate a man who breathes hard when 
he is eating. Fancy has great weight. Will you profit by 
yielding to this weight because it is natural P Ho | but by 
resisting it. 

Prejtcdice hading info error . — ^It is a deplorable thing to 
see all men deliberating on means alone, and not on the 
end. Every man thinks how he may ac<|uit himself in Iits 
condition, but as for the choice of condition or of countij^ 
chance gives them to us. 

It is a pitiable thing, to see so many Turks, heretics and 
infidels, follow the way of their fathers for the simplt 
reason that each has been told it is the Ijesi And 
that fixes' for each man his condition, loekiinith, ioldier, 
©to. 

Therefore savages would car© nothing for Provence, 

Form gem, nnUam e$m tUam mm urmw mil .They lov# 
d^th rather than peace, other men love death rather than 
'War. 
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Every opinion may be held in preference to life, of which 
the love seems so strong and so natural 

Thoughts,— Ml is one, all is diverse. How many natures 
in that of man, how many vocations 1 And by what a chaiiee 
does each man take ordinarily what he has heard praised. 
A well turned heel 

The heel of a well this Is turned* here is a 

clever workman, how brave is this soldier! Sucli is the 
source of our inclinations and of the choice of conditions. 
How much this man drinks, how little that man ! That is 
what makes men sober or drunken, soldiers, cowards, etc* 

Olory.—Admimtion spoils everything from infimcfy* How 
well said, how well done, how clever he is ! etc* 

The children of Port Ik)yal, who are not urged with this 
spur of envy and gloiy, hecome careless. 

Olory . — The brutes have no admiration for eiudi other. 
A horse does not admire his comjmnion* Not but that 
they have their rivalries in a ratio* but that entails no 
consequences, for once in the stable the heavioBt and most 
ill-formed does not yield his oats to another, as men would 
expect from others in their own case. Their virtue is 
satisfied with itself. 

Eirst degree ; to be blamed for doing evil, and praised 
for doing good. Second degree : to be neither praised nor 
blamed. 

, Brave deeds are most estimable when liidden. When' I 
see some of these in history they plmie m© mueh* But 
after all they have not been wholly nidden, sini» tjbey have 
become known. And though all' has been done to hide 
them that could be done, the little whereby tliey have 
appeared has spoiled all, for what waa fineit in them was 
the desire to hide th^. 

We are not content with the life we have in ourselves 
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and in onr own being, we wish to live an imaginary life in 
the idea of others, and to this end we strive to make a 
show. We labour incessantly to embellish and ]>reserve. this 
imaginary being, and we neglect the true. And if we hav(i 
either calmness, generosity, or fidelity, we hasten to let 
it be known, that we may attach these virtues to that 
imaginary being ; we would even part with them for this 
end, and gladly become cowards for the reputation of 
valour. It is a great mark of the nothingness of our own 
being that we are not satisfied with the one without the 
other, and that we often renounce one for the other. For 
he would be infamous who would not die to preserve his 
honour. 

Vocations . — The sweetness of glory is so great that join 
it to what we will, even to death, we love it. 

Evil is easy, and its forms are infinite ; good is alnnmt 
unique. But a certain kind of evil is as difficult to fiml as 
what is called good; and often on this account this par- 
ticular kind of evil gets passed off as good. There is even 
needed an extraordinary greatness of soul to attain to it as 
well as to good. 

We are so presumptuous tliat we would fain bo known 
by the whole world, even by those who shall come after, 
when we are no more. And wo aro sudi triflers that i ho 
esteem of five or six persons about us diverts and eontcuts 
us. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that a soldier, 
a camp-follower, a cook, a porter makes his boasts, and is 
for having his admirers ; even philosophers wish for them. 
Those who write against it, yet desire the glory of having 
written well, those who retid, desire the glory of having 
read; I who write this have, may be, this desire, and per- 
haps those who will read it. . , . 

In towns through which we pass we care not whether 
men esteem us, but we do care it we have to live there any 
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time. How loug is needed ? A time in proportion to our 
vain and fleeting life. 

The condition of man ; inconstanc}% weariness, unrest* 

Whoever will know fully the vanity of man has hut to 
consider the causes and the eflccts of love. The catise is 
an unknown quantity, and the eflects are terril)le. This 
unknown quantity, so small a matter that wo cannot re- 
cognise it, moves a whole country, princes, armies, and all 
the world. 

Cleopatra’s nose ; had it been shorter, the face of the 
woi'ld had been changed, 

nothing better shows the frivolity of man than to con- 
sider what are the causes and what the effects of love, for 
all the universe is changed by them. Cleopatra’s nose. 

Frivolity . — The cause and the effects of love, Cleopatra. 

Pride is a counterpoise, and turns the scale against all 
woes. Here is a strange monster, a very visible aberration. 
Behold him fallen from his place, and anriously seeking it. 
That is what all men do. Let us see who has found it. 

ContraMcUon . — ^Pride is a cormterpoise to all miseries* 
Man either conceals them, or if he display them, glories in 
the knowledge of them. 

Of the desire of being esteemed by those with whom we ate* 
—Pride has a natural possession of us in thB midst of our 
miseries, errors, etc. We can even lose our life with iov, 
if men will but talk of it. 

Tauity, play, hTxatmg, visiting, false pretence, a lasting 
name. 

Pride.— Curiosity is mere frivolity. For the most part 
we want to know only for the sake of talking. People 
would not make voyages if they were never to speak of 
them, for the sole pleasure of seeing, without hope of ever 
communicating their impressions. 
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O N wtat shall naan found fho economy of the world 
which he would fain govern? If on the caprie-o of 
each man, all is confusion. If on justice, man is iguoninfc 
of it. 

Certainly had he known it, he would not have eBtablisIaHl 
the maxim, most general of all current among men, that 
every one must conform to the manners of his own country ; 
the splendour of true equity would have brought all nations 
into subjection, and legislators would not have taken as their 
model the fancies and caprice of Persians and Germans 
instead of stable justice. We should have seen it estab- 
lished in all the States of the world, in all times, whereas 
now we see neither justice nor injustice which does not 
change its quality upon changing its climate. Three 
degrees of latitude reverse all jurisprudence, a merhlian 
decides what is truth, fundamental laws c.hango after ii 
few years of possession, right has its epochs, the entraneo 
of Saturn into the Lion marks for us the origin of such 
and such a crime. That is droll justice which is bounded 
by a stream ! Truth on this side of the Pyrenees, error on 
that. 

It is admitted that justice is not in these eustoiuB, but 
that it resides in natural laws common to every country* 
This would no doubt be maintained with obstinacy if the 
rash chance which has disseminated human laws li^ 
lighted upon even one that is universal, but the singularity 
of the matter is that owing to the vagaries of ’human 
mprice there is not one. 
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Theft, incest, infanticide, parricide, all liave fonnd a 
place among virtuous actions. Can there be any thing 
more absurd than that a man should have tlie right to kill 
me because he lives across the water, and becatise his prince 
has a quarrel with mine, although I have none with, him F 
There are no doubt natural laws, but fair reason once cor- 
rupted has corrupted all. Nihil amplius nosinim est ; quod 
nostrum dicimus, artis est Nx semtm mmuUw, ei plehimitw 
crimina exercentur, Ui oUm sic nunc legibm lahoramm. 

From this confusion it results that one declares the 
essence of justice to be the authority of the legislator, 
aiiother, the convenience of the sovereign, another, existing 
custom, and this is the most sure ; notMng which follows 
reason alone is just in itself, all shifts and changes with 
time ; custom creates equity, by the simple reason that 
this is received. It is the mystical foundation of its 
authority, whoever carries it back to first principles anni- 
hilates it. Nothing is so faulty as those laws which cor- 
rect faults. Whoever obeys them because they are Just, 
obeys an imaginary justice, not law in its essence ; it is 
altogether self-contained, it is law and nothing more. 
Whoever will examine its motive will find it so feeble and 
^so slight that if he be not used to contemplate the marvels 
of human imagination, he will wonder that a single century 
has gained for it so much pomp and reverence. It is the 
art of disturbance and of revolution to shake established 
customs, sounding them to their source, to mark their want 
of authority and justice. We must, it is said, return to the 
primitive and fundamental laws of the State, abolished hy 
unjust custom. It is a game wherein we are sure to lose 
all ; in this balance nothing would be true, ^t the people 
easily lends an ear to such talk as this, foey shake off 
the yoke as soon as they recognise it, and the peat |>rofit 
by its ruin, and hy the ruin of those who have too oujflously 
examined recognised customs. This is why the wtm&i of 
law givers said that it was often necess^ to cheat mm 
for their good, and another, a good poMekn, Q^m umi** 
tcdem qm lib&retwr ignomt, e^xpedM qmi We 

ought not to feel the truth lixat law is but usur3^ti0a ; it 
was once introduced without reason, and hm become 
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reasonable; it is necessary to cause it to be regarded as 
eternal and authoritative, and to conceal the beginning if 
we do not wish it should soon come to an end. 

I have passed much of my life believing that jiistieo 
existed, and in this I did not deceive myself, for there is 
justice according as God has willed to reveal it to m. But 
I did not take it so, and in that I deceived myself, for I 
believed that our justice was essentially just, and that^ I 
had that whereby I was able to know and judge of it. 
But I so often find that my right judgment was at fault, 
that at last I have begun to distrust myself, and then 
others. I saw in all countries that men change, and thtii 
after many changes of judgment concerning true justice, I 
recognised that our nature was a continual change, and I 
have not changed since; were I to change I should but 
strengthen my opinion. The sceptic Arehesilas became a 
dogmatist. 

The most unreasonable things in the world become most 
reasonable, because of the unruly lives of men. What is 
less reasonable than to choose the eldest son of a queen to 
guide a state ? for we do not choose as steersman of a ship 
that one of the passengers who is of the best family* Such 
a law would be ridiculous and unjust ; but since they are 
so themselves, and ever will be, it becoufuis reasonable and 
just. For would they choose the most virtuous and able, 
we at once fall to blows, since each aBserts that he is tlie most 
virtuous and able. Let us then affix this qtialiiy to some-, 
thing which cannot be disputed. This man is tlie king’s 
eldest son. That is clear, and there is no dispute* IteMon 
can do no better, for civil war is the worst of evils* 

Men of unruly lives assert that they alone follow nature, 
while, those who are orderly stray from her |)athi ; m pai- 
sengers in a ship think that those move wlio stand upon the 
shore* , Both sides say the same thing. There must li© a 
fixed point to ^able us to Judge. The harteiir decides 
the question for those .who are in the vessel, but where can 
we find the harliour in morals ? 
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When all moves equally, nothing seems to move, as in a 
ship. When all tend to vice, none appears to do so. Who- 
ever stops draws attention to the onward movement of 
others, as does a fixed point. 

Justice is what is established, and thus all our established 
laws are necessarily held to be just without being examined, 
because they are established. 

Justice.--- As fashion makes what is agreeable, so it makes 
what is just. 

Our natural principles are but principles of custom. In 
children natural principles are those which they have 
received from the habits of their fathers, as hunting in 
animals. 

A different custom will produce different natural prin- 
ciples. This experience testifies, and if there are some 
natural principles ineradicable by custom, so are there some 
customs opposed to nature ineradicable by nature, or by a 
second custom. This depends on constitution. 

Fathers fear that the natural love of their children may 
oe effaced. Now what sort of thing is that nature which 
is liable to be effaced. Custom is a second nature which 
destroys the former. But what is nature, for is not custom 
natural? I am greatly afraid that nature itself may be 
only our first custom, as custom is second nature. 

Montaigne was wrong : custom should only be followed 
because it is custom, and not because it is reasonable or 
just ; but most men follow it for the simple reason that 
they think it just. Otherwise they would not follow it 
though it were the custom, for our only wish is to be sub- 
jecfced to reason or to justice. Without this, custom would 
pass for tyranny, but the empire of reason and justice is no 
more tyrannical than that of desire. Hxese are prindples 
natural to man. 

It is then good to obey laws and customs be«u»6 they 
are laws, but we ought to know that there is neilher truth 
nor justice to introduce into them, that we know nothing 
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a'bont* these, and can therefore only follow what is recog- 
nised, and thus we should never transgress them* But 
most men cannot receive this doctrine, and since they 
believe that truth can be found, and that it resides in law 
and custom, they believe these laws, and take their antiquity 
as a proof of their truth, and not merely of their authority 
apart from truth* Thus they obey the laws, but are liable 
to revolt when these are shown to be of no value ; and this 
may be proved of all of them, looked at from a certain 
point of view* 

Injustice, — The authority of the judge is not given him 
for his sake, but for that of the judged. It is dangerous 
to say this to the people, but the people have too much 
faith in you ; that will not harm them, and may servo you. 
You must then say it openly, Fasce oves meaB, not ttuw. 
You owe me pasturage. 

' injustice . — It is dangerous to say to the people that the 
laws are not just, for men obey them only because they 
think them just. Therefore it is necessary to say at the 
same time that they must be obeyed because they are laws, 
as superiors must be obeyed, not because they are just, 
but because they are superiors. All sedition is averted, if 
this principle be established and it be understood what is 
rightly the definition of justice* 

If God gave us masters direct from himself, how heartily 
ought 'we to obey them I Circumstances and necessity are 
infallible masters. 

’ Custom is our nature. Whoever is accustomed to the 
faith believes in it, can no longer even fear hell, and 
believes in nothing^ else. WTioever accustoms himself to 
believe that the kin^ is terrible , , * etc* Who doubts 
then that our sodl, being accustomed to see number, space, 
and motion, believes that and nothing else ? 

V&njwm; we have it no longer; had we it, we should 
not take the manners of our country as our rule of Justice* 

F 
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Here, not finding justice, we fall back on force, etc. 

It is a ridiculous thing to consider that there are people 
in the world who, having renounced all the laws of God and 
nature, have jet made laws for themselves which they 
exactly obey, as, for instance, the soldiers of Mahomet, 
thieves, heretics, etc., and thus logicians . . . 

It seems as though their licence must be without limit 
or barrier, since they have broken down so many that are 
just and holy. 

WeaknesB. — The whole employment of men is to gain 
wealth ; yet they have no title to show that they justly 
possess it but human caprice, nor have they |X>wer to hold 
it securely. It is the same with knowledge, of which 
disease deprives us. We are incapable both of truth and 
of goodness. 

The Swiss are offended if they are called noble, and bring 
proof of their plebian race that they may be judged worthy 
of oiSce. 

When the question is of judging whether we ought to 
make war and kill so many men, condemning so many 
Spaniards to death, there is only one man who is the judge, 
and he an interested party ; there ought to be a third, and 
he disinterested. 

♦'Why do you kill me?~What! Bo not you live on 
the other side of the stream, my friend? If you lived on 
this side I should be an assassin, and it were unjust to 
MU you in tHs fashion, but since you Eve m the other 
side, I am a brave soldier, and it is lust/** 

Justice^ Pwen-^It is just that what is just should be 
obeyed, it is of necessity that what is stwngest shoild be 
obeyed. 

J ustice without power is unavailing, power without justice 
is tyrannical. Ju^^ without |>ower w gainsaid# be^mse 
the wicked always esist, power w Aout justi'Ceheoni^iiA 
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We must therefore combine justice and power, mating 
what is just strong, and what is strong just. 

Justice is subject to dispute, power is easily recognised and 
cannot be disputed. Thus we cannot give power to justice, 
because power has arraigned justice, saying that justice is 
unjust, and she herself truly just ; so since we are unable 
to bring about that what is just should be strong, we have 
made the strong just. 

The sole universal rules are the laws of the country in 
ordinary affairs, and the law of the majority in others* 
An d this comes from the power which is in them. 

Thus it comes that kings, whose power is of anotlier 
kind, do not follow the majority of their ministers. 

'No doubt equality of goods is just, but since they are 
unable to bring about that power should obey justice, 
peojple have judged it right to obey power ; not l>eing able 
to add power to justice they have justified power, so that 
justice and power should coalesce, and peace, the sovereign 
good, result. 

Do we foflow the majority because they have more 
reason ? No ; but because they have more power. 

Do we follow ancient laws and opinions because they are 
more sound ? No ; hut because they stand alone and take 
from us the root of diversity, 

Summum jw, mmma injuria. 

The way of the majority is the best way, because it ii 
plain, and has power to mate itself obeyea ; yet it is the 
opinion of the least able. 

If men could have done so, they would have placed power 
in the hands of justice, since we cannot deal with power as 
we' plea^se, because it is a tangible quality, while fustice if 
a spiritual quality of which we disp . as we please,' they 
have placed justice in the hands of power, and thus ^at is 
called just which we are forced to obey. 

Thence arises the right of the sword, for the sword 
a true right. 
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Otherwise we should see violence on one side and Justice 
on the other. The end of the twelfth PromiciaL 

Thence the injustice of the Fronde, which raises its so- 
called justice against power. 

It is not the same in the Church, for there is true Justice 
and no violence. 

Injustice . — That presumption should he joined to in* 
significance is extreme injustice. 



Tyranny consists in the desire of universal rule outside 
its sphere. 

There are dijBEerent societies, in which are the strong, the 
fair, the judicious, the devout, in which each man rules at 
home, not elsewhere. Sometimes they meet, and the strong 
and the fair contend for the mastery, foolishly, for their 
mastery is each in a different kind. They do not agree, 
and their fault is that each aims at tmiversal dominion. 
None can obtain this, not even power, which is of no avail 
in the realm of the wise ; she is only mistress of our external 
av^ions,, 

Tyranny . — Thus the following expressions are false and 
tyrannical : ** I am beautiful, therefore I should be fear^ j 
I am strong, therefore I should be loved. I am • . P 

Tyranny is the wishing to have in one way what can only 
be had in another. Divers duties are owing to divers 
merits, the duty of love to the plea t, of f«w to the 
strong, of belief to the wise. 

These duties should be paid, it is unjust to mtnm th«n, 
unjust also to require others. In the same way it is false 
and tyrannoi^ to say, ** He is not. strong, tihierafore I will 
not esteem him ; he is not clever, therefore I wiH not fw 
him/* 



It is necessary that men shonld be onemMiI, Traej bnt 
that being granted, the door is open, not omy to the gr^tei^ 
do ' tion, but to tihe greatest tyraamy. 

It is necessary to relax the ‘ d a nttle, but that opwa 
the door to extreme dissipation. 

^ m no fixed boondariea 
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in tliese matters, law wishes to impose them, hut the mind 
will not hear them. 

' Mine, Thine . — This is my dog/' said those poor children, 
** that is my place in the sunshine." Here is the beginning 
and the image of the -usurpation of the whole earth, 

Gnod birth is a great advantage, for it gives a man a 
chance at the age of eighteen, making him known and 
respected as an ordinary man is on Ws merits at fifty. 
Here are thirty years gained at a stroke. 

It is the result of power and not of custom. I^or those 
who are able to originate are few, the greater number will 
only follow, and refuse glory to those inventors who seek 
it by their inventions. And if they i>ersist in wishing to 
gain gloiy, and in despising those who do not originate, the 
others will give them ridicule and would fain give tliem 
blows. Let no one then pride himself on this subtle 
capacity, or else let him keep his content to Mmself. 

. The reason of effects .^ — It is strange that men would not 
have me honour a man clothed in brocade, and f oEowed by 
seven or eight footmen I Yet he will have them give me 
the strap if I do not salute him. This custom is a power. 
It is the same with a horse in fine trai)ping8 compared with 
another. It is odd that Montaigne does not see what 
difference there is, wonders that we find any, and asks the 
reason, Indeed," he says, how comes it/' etc . . , 

When power attacks craft, when a mere soldier takes the 
s(juare cap of a first president, and flings it out of the 
window. 

Injustice . — Men have found no means to gratify their 
sensuality without wrong to others. 

The greatness of man even in his sensuality, to have 
known how to extract from it an admirable code, and to 
have drawn from it a picture of love to others. , 


Oreatm$$, — The reason of ejffects mark the greatness of 
man, in having formed so fair an order ont of sensimlity. 

The reason of and imwer are the 

source of all our actions ; senstiality causes those which 
are voluntary, power the involuntary* 

Prom sensuality men have found and drawn excellent 
rules of policy, of morals, and of justice* 

But after all, this evil root of man, tliis figmenium malmn, 
is only hidden, it is not removed* 

AU men hy nature hate each other. Tliey have used 
sensuality as best they could to make it serve the p«l>lic weal, 
but this is only a feint, and a false image of clxarity, for 
at bottom it is but hate. 

To pity the unfortunate is not contrary to iensuality, 
rather is it easy to render this evidence of friendship, and 
to gain the reputation of a tender heart, without giving* 

The people have vei^ sound opinions, for instance : 

1. In having preferred diversion and hunting to poetry. 
The haK educated deride this, and are triumphant over the 
folly of the world, but the people are right by a reason 
which the others do not understand. 

2. In distinguishing men by outward marks, as birth oi 
wealth. The world is again triumphant in showing how un- 
reasonable this is, yet it is thoroughly reasonable. Savages 
laugh at an infant king. 

3. In taking offence at a blow, or ha desiring glory so 
strongly. 

But it is very desirable, on account of the other es tial 
goods which are joined to it, and a man who has received a 
blow without resenting it is overwhelmed with abuse and 
indignity. 

4. In working for an uncertainty, in going on a 
voyage, in walking over a plank. 

SovMd opinions of the people , — Civil wars are tihe greatest 
of all evils* They are certain, if we tiy to reward d rt. 
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for all -will say they deserve. The evil to fear from a fool 
who succeeds by right of birth, is neither so great nor so 
certain. 

Sound opinions of the people, — To be well dressed is not 
altogether foolish, for it proves that a great numl)er of 
people work for us. It shows by our hair, that we have a 
valet, a perfumer etc. by our band, our thread, our 
trimming, etc. Now it is not merely superficial nor simply 
outward show to have many arms at our disposal. 

The more arms we have the stronger we are. To be 
well dressed is to show our power. 

The reason of effects. — Continual alternation of pm and 
con. 

We have then shown that man is frivolous, by the 
estimation he has of non-essentials. And all these opinions 
are destroyed. We have next shown that all those opiniouB 
were perfectly sound, and that thus all these frivolities 
being well founded, the people is not so frivolous as is 
said. And thus we have destroyed the opinion which de- 
stroyed that of the people. 

But we must now destroy this last proposition, and show 
that it remains always true that the people is frivoloui, 
though its opinions are sound, because it does not feel the 
truth where it is, and placing it where it is not, its opinioni 
are always very false and very unsound. 

The reason of effects.— It is, then, true to say that all men 
are under an illusion, for even though the opinions of the 
people be sound, they arc not so as they hold them, for 
they think that truth is where it is not. Truth is indeed in 
their opinions, but not at the point where they imagine it. 

Thus, it is true that we should honour men of birth, but 
not because good birth is in itself an advantage, etc. 

The reason of effects. — Gradation. The people honours 
persons of high birth. The half-educated despise them, 
saying that birth is not a personal, but a chance advantage. 
The educated honour them, not from the motives of the 
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people, but from another motive. Devotit |M>r8oiis of more 
zeal than knowledge desjuse them, hi i|>ite of that con- 
sideration which makes them honour<Ml by the educated, 
because they judge by a new light ariHing from their piety. 
But true Christians honour them by a still higher liglit. 
So there is a succession of opinions for and against* accord- 
ing to the measure of our light. 


How rightly do men distinguish by eiterior rather than 
by interior qualities ! Which of us twain shall take the 
lead ? Who will give place to the other P The least able ? 
But I am as able as he is. We should have to fight about 
that. He has four footmen, and I have l)ut one ; that is 
something which can be seen ; there is nothing to do but to 
count ; it is my place to yield, and I am a fool if I contest 
it. So by this means we remain at peace, the greatest of 
all blessings. 


Deference is shown by submitting to personal incon- 
venience. This is apparently foolish but really Just, for it 
4s to say, I would certainly put myself to inoonvenience 
did you need it, since I do so when it can be of no service 
to you.” Respect, moreover, is for the purpose of marking 
^stinctions of rank. How if it showed res|)eet to seated 
in an arm-chair, we should pay respect to every body, and 
thus no distinction would be m^e, but bang put to 
inconvenience we distinguish yery well. 


The reason of effects ,' — We should keep our own secret 
thoughts, and judge of all by those, wmla qmiiag Uke 
every one else. 


King cmd Tyrant — too will have my et thoughts. 
I win take care on every journey. 


. reason of effects, — ^Epictetus. Those who say ^'Tou 

have a headache,” this is not the same thing. We are • 
^assured of health, and not of justice, and indeed his own 
was folly. 
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Yet lie believed it demonstrable when be said^ **it is 
either in onr power or it is not/' 

But he did not see that it is not in onr power to regnlate 
the heart, and he was wrong to draw this eoiielusion from 
the fact that some were Christians, 

The reason of effects . — ^It is owing to the weakness of man 
that so many things are esteemed beautiful, as to l>e well 
skilled in playing the lute. 

It is only an evil because of our weakness. 
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Our nature exists by motion ; prefect rest is death. 

When we are well we wonder how we should get on if we 
were sick, but when sickness comes we take our medicine 
cheerfully, into that the evil resolves itself. We have no 
longer those passions and that desire for amusement and 
gadding abroad, which were ours in health, but are now 
incompatible with the necessities of our disease. So tlien 
nature gives us passions and desires in accordance with the 
immediate iiituation. Nothing troubles us but fears, which 
we, and not nature, make for ourselves, because fear adds 
to the condition in which we are the passions of the 
condition in which we are not. 

Since nature makes us always unhappy in every condition, 
our desires paint for us a happy condition. Joining to that 
in which we are, the pleasures of the condition in whicli 
we are not, and were we to gain these pleasures we should 
not therefore be happy, because we should have oilier 
desires conformable to this new estate. 

We must particularize this general proposition. . . 

What difierence in point of obedience is there between a 
soldier and a Carthusian ? For both are alike under rule 
and dependent, both engaged in equally irksome labours. 
But the soldier always hopes to bear rule, and though he 
never does so, for even captains and princes are always 
slaves and dependents, he ever hopes and ever works to 
attain mastery, whereas the Carthusian makes a vow never 
to be aught else than dependent. Thus they do not differ in 
their perpetual servitude, which is the same always for both, 
but in the hope which one always has, the other never. 

The example of Alexander's chastity has not made so 
many continent as that of his druntenness has made in- 
temperate, It is not shameful to be less virtuous than he, 
and it seems excusable to be no more vicious. We do not 
think ourselves wholly partakers in the vices of ordinary 
men, when we see that we share those of the great, not 
considering that in such matters the great are but ordinary 
men, " We hold on to them by the same end by whicli they 
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Misery of Man . — ^We care nothing for the present* 
J- We anticipate the future as too slow in coming, as if 
we could make it move faster ; or we call back the i>ast, to 
stop its rapid flight. So imprudent are we that we wander 
through the times in which we have no part, unthinking 
of that which alone is ours ; so frivolous are wo that we 
dream of the days which are not, and |)a8s by witliout re- 
flection those which alone exist. For the present generally 
gives us pain ; we conceal it from our sight because it 
afflicts us, and if it be ifleasant wo regret to see it vanish 
away. We endeavour to sustain the present by tlie future, 
and think of arranging things not in our power, for a time 
at which we have no certainty of arriving* 

If we examine our thoughts, wo shall find them always 
occupied with the past or the future. We scarcely think 
of the present, and if we do so, it is only that we may 
borrow light from it to direct the future. The present x» 
never our end ; the past and the present are our means, 
the future alone is our end. Thus we never live, but hope 
to live, and while we always lay ourselves out to be happy, 
it is inevitable that we can never be so. 

We are so unhappy that we cannot take pleasure in a 
thing save on condition of being troubled if it turn out ill, 
as a thousand things may do, and do every hour. He who 
should find the secret of rejoicing in good without being 
troubled at its contrary evil, would have hit the mark* It 
is perpetual motion. 
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Our nature exists by motion ; prefect rest is death. 

When we are well we wonder how we should get on if we 
were sick, but when sickness comes we take our medicine 
cheerfully, into that the evil resolves itself. We have no 
longer those passions and that desire for amusement and 
gadding abroad, which were ours in health, but are now 
incompatible with the necessities of our disease. So then 
nature gives us passions and desires in accordance with the 
immediate situation. ITothing troubles us but fears, w hich 
we, and not nature, make for ourselves, because fear adds 
to the condition in which we are the passions of the 
condition in which we are not. 

Since nature makes us always unhappy in every condition, 
our desires paint for us a happy condition, joining to that 
in which we are, the pleasures of the condition in which 
we are not, and were we to gain these pleasures we sliould 
not therefore be happy, because we should have other 
desires conformable to this new estate. 

We must particularize this general proposition* . . 

What difference in point of obedience is there between a 
soldier and a Carthusian ? For both are alike under rule 
and dependent, both engaged in equally irksome labours. 
But the soldier always hopes to bear rule, and though ha 
never does so, for even captains and princes are always 
slaves and dependents, he ever hopes and ever works to 
attain mastery, whereas the Carthusian makes a vow never 
to be aught else than dependent. Thus they do not differ in 
their perpetual servitude, which is the same always for both, 
but in the hope which one always has, the other never. 

The example of Alexander's chastity has not madia so 
many continent as that of Ms drunkenness has made in- 
temperate. It is not shameful to be less virtuous than he, 
and it seems excusable to be no more vicious. We do not 
think ourselves wholly partakers in the vices of ordinary 
men, when we see that we share those of the great, not 
considering that in such matters the great are but ordinary 
men, ^ We hold on to them by the same end by which they 
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hold on to the people, for at whatsoeTor hdght they be, 
they are yet united at some point to the lowest oi mankina. 
They are not suspended in the air, abstracted from 
society. No, doubly no ; if they are greater than yre, it is 
because their heads are higher ; but their feet are as low 
as ours There all are on the same level, resting on the 
same earth, and by the lower extremity are as low as we 
are, as the meanest men, as children, and the brutes. 

Great men and little have the same accidonte, the same 
tempers, the same passions, but one is on the felloe of the 
whed, the other near the axle, and so less agitated by the 
same revolutions. 

Would he who had enjoyed the friendship of the King of 
England, the King of Poland, and the Queen of Sweden 
have thought he should come to want, and need a retreat or 
shelter in the world ? 

Man is full of wants, and cares only for those who can 
satisfy them all. “ Such an one is a good mathematician,” 
it is said. But I have nothing to do with mathematics, 
he would take me for a proposition. “This other is a 
good soldier.” He would treat me as a besieged city. I 
need then an honourable man who can lend himself gene- 
rally to aU my wants. 

• Men say that eclipses presage misfortune* because mis- 
fortunes are common, so that as evil often happens thejr 
often divine it j whereas to say that they^ presage happi- 
ness, would often prove false. They attribute Eappiness 
only to rare planetary conjunctions, and thus 1^107 ^dom 
fail in their <hvination. 

' We are fools if we rest content with the society of thcw 
like ourselves; miserable as we are, powerless as we are, 
they win not aid us, we shall die alone. We ought there- 
fore to act as though we were alone, and should we in that 
case build superb mansions, etc.? We should eh for 
truth unhesitatingly, and if we refuse it, we show that 
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we value the esteem of men more than the soareli for 
truth. 

The last act is tragic, how pleasantly soever tJie play may 
have run through the others. At the end a little mrt li is 
flung on our head, and all is over for ever. 

I feel that I might not have been, for the * I ’ cotiHisis 
in my thought ; therefore I, who think, had not Ixjeii liiwl 
niy mother been killed before I had life. So I am not 
a necessary being. Neither am I eternal nor iiifiaik, iMife 
I see plainly there is in nature a necessary being, eternal 
and infinite. 

As duchies, kingships, and magistracies are real ami 
necessary, because power rules all, tliese eKiKt. every where 
and always. But since it is only eapriee wliidi iiiakeH Htm 
or another duke or king, the rule is not eonstiuit, and may 
vary, etc. 

Cromwell was about to ravage the whole of Gliriitendam# 
the royal family had been brought to nought, and his own 
dynasty for ever established, but for a little grain of sand 
in his bladder. Borne herself began to trembla nnder 
Mm, but tMs scrap of gravel having got there, he dioi, his 
family falls from power, peace is established, and the king 
restored, 

Bcejptimm , — ^Excessive or deficient mental poweri art 
alike accused of madness. Nothing is good but meiiop 
crity. The majority has settiied that, and assails whosftr 
, wapes it, no matter by wMch ^trema I maJct no ob|^ 
tion, would wiUiMly oonsmt to be in the and I 

refuse to be pkeed at the lower end, not 'beeaiite it is low, 
but because it is an extreme, for 1 would equally refiiiii to 
be placed at the top. To l^ve the mean is to kavi hu« 

- 'ty. The greatness of the h.,„ ^n soul ooaikti ia 
knowing how to keep the m ■■ , So IMe m it the ^ 
that, greatness consists in leaving it, that it Mts la aol 
kaving it. 
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Discourses on humility give occasion for pride to the 
boastful, and for humility to the humble. Those on scepti- 
cism give occasion for believers to affirm. Few men speak 
humbly of humility, chastely of chastity, few of scepti- 
cism doubtingly. We are but falsehood, duplicity and 
contradiction, using even to ourselves concealment and 
guile. 

There are vices which only take hold of us by means of 
others, and these, like branches, fall with the removal of 
the trunk. 

For we must not mistake ourselves, we have as much 
that is automatic in us as intellectual, and hence it comes 
that the instrument by which persuasion is brought atwut 
is not demonstration alone. How few things are demon- 
strated! Proofs can only convince the nimd; custom makes 
our strongest jyroofs and those which wo hold most firmly, 
it sways the automaton, which draws tlie unconscious in- 
tellect after it. Who has demonstrated that there will be 
a to-morrow, or that we shall die; yet what is more uni- 
versally believed ? It is then custom that convinces us of 
it, custom that makes so many men Christians, custom that 
makes them Turks, heathen, artisans, soldiers, etc. Lastly, 
we must resort to custom when once the mind has seen 
where truth is, in order to slake our thirst, and steep our- 
selves in that belief, which escapes us at every hour, for to 
have proofs always at hand were too onerous. We must 
acquire a more easy belief, that of custom, wMoh without 
violence, without art, without argument, causes our a^nt 
and inclines all our powers to this belief, so that our soul 
naturally falls into it. It is not enough to believe only by 
force of conviction if the automaton is inclined to beheve 
the contrary. Both parts of us th« muit be oblgei to 
believe, the intellect by ar^ments which it is enough to 
have admitted once in our fives, the automaton by cu»loa, 
and by not allowing it to incline in the «»atrary diredion* 
Inclina oof mewn, Bms. 

The intellect believes naturally, and the will love# 
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rally, so that for lack of true objects, they must needs 
attach themselves to the false. 

Briiis sicut dii, scienies lonum ei malum , — ^Every one 
plays the god in judging whether anything be good or 
bad, and in being too much afflicted or rejoiced at circum- 
stances. 

Even if people have no interest in what they say, it must 
not therefore be certainly concluded they are not lying, for 
there are are those who lie simply for lying's sake. 

Men are of necessity so mad, that not to be mad were 
madness in another form. 

We cannot think of Plato and Aristotle, save in j>ro 
fessorial robes. They were honest men like others, laugh* 
ing with their friends, and when they aumsed tliemselvei? 
with writing the Laws or the PoUtim, they did it as a 
pastime. That part of their life was the least philosophic 
and the least serious ; the most philosophic was to live 
simply and quietly. If they wrote on polities it was as 
though they were laying down rules for a madhouse, and 
if they made as though they were speaking of a great 
matter, it was because they knew that the madmen to 
whom they spoke fancied themselves kings and emperors. 
They entered into their views in order to make tlieir folly 
as little harmful as possible. 

The most important affair in life is the choice of a trade, 
yet chance decides it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, 
tilers. ''He is a good tiler,'* says one, "'and soldiers are 
fools/' But others : There is nothing great but war, all 
but soldiers are rogues.** We choose our professions ac- 
cording as we hear this or that praised or despised in our 
childhood, for we naturally love truth and hate folly. 
These words move us, the only fault is in their applmtioa. 
So great is the force of custom that out of those who by 
nature are only men, are made aU conditions of man. Eor 
some countries are full of sons, others of solders, etc. 
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Mature is certainly not so nniform* Custom then pro- 
duces this effect and gains ascendency oTer nature, yet 
sometimes nature gets the upper hand, and obliges man to 
act by instinct in spite of all custom, whether good or bad* 

• Men by nature are tilers and of all callings, except in 
their own closets. 


We never teach men to be gentlemen, but we teach 
them everything else, and they never pique themselves so 
much on all the rest as on knowing how to be gentlemen. 
They pique themsebr^s only on knowing the one thing 
they have not learnt. 

People should not be able to say of a man, he is a 
mathematician, or a preacher, or eloquent, but he is a 
gentleman; that universal quality alone pleases me.— 
When you think of a man^s book as soon as you see him-, 
self, it is a bad sign* I would rather that none of his 
qualities should be recognised till you meet them, or have 
occasion to avail yourself of them. Ne quidnimis, for fear 
some one quality gain the mastery and stamp the man. 
Let not people think of him as an orator, unless oratory be 
in question, then let them think of it. 

No man passes in tib.e world as an expert in verse unless 
he hang out the sign of a poet, a mathematician, etc. But 
people who are generally accomplished need no sign and 
scarce recognise any difference between the trade of a poet 
and that of an embroiderex\ 

People of general accomplishment are not caHed poets or 
geometricians, etc., though they are so, and judges of all 
these. You do not guess what they are. Wben they 
lociety they join in the general conversation. They 
exhibit one quality rather than another, except 
ey have to make use of it. Then we remember 
j is natural to such characters that we do not 
hem that they are fine sp^kers when it is not a 
of oratory, and that we give them the pmise of 
56 if occasion call for it. 


do nc 
when 


say 
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It is false praise then to say of a man as soon as ho 
enters a society that he is a clever poet, and it is a bad 
sign when a man is never called on to give his opinion on 
such a subject as verse. 

Inconstancy . — Things have different qualities, and the 
■ soul different inclinations ; for nothing is simple which 
presents itself to the soul, and the soul never presents 
itself' simply to any subject. Hence it comes that men 
laugh and weep at the same thing. 

Greatness of establishment, respect for establishment. 

The pleasure of the great is to be able to make people 
happy. . 

The propert}'' of riches is to be given liberally. 

The property of each thing shoxdd be soxight out. The 
proj>erty of power is to protect. 

Saint Augustine saw that we labour for an uncertainty, 
at sea, in a battle, etc. ; he did not see the doctrine of 
chances, which demonstrates that we must do so. Montaigne 
saw that we are disgusted at a distorted mind, and that 
custom can do all things, but he did not see the reason of 
that effect. 

All these men saw the effects, but did not see the cattscB j 
in relation to those who have discovered the causes they 
are as those who have only eyes are in regard to those who 
who have intellect. For the effects are as it were sensible, 
and the causes are visible only to the intellect. And though 
these effects too are apprehended through reason, yet m it 
in relation to the reason which apprehends causes, as 
bodily senses are to the intellect. 

Suppose a man puts, himself at a window to see the 
passers by. If I pass I cannot say that he stood there to 
see me, for he does not think of me in particular. Hor 
does any one who loves another on account of beauty imUj 
love that person, for the smalLpox, which kills beauty with- 
out killing the person, will cause the loss of love. Hor 
does one who loves me for my judgment, my memory, love 
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me myself, for I may lose those qualities without losing 
my identity. Where then is this ‘ I ’ if it reside not in the 
body nor in the soul, and how love the body or the soul, 
except for the qualities which do not make ‘ me,’ since they 
are perishable ? For it is not possible and it would be un- 
just to love the soul of a person in the abstract, and what- 
over qualities might be therein. So then we do not love a 
person, but only qualities. Wo should not then sneer at 
those who are honoured on account of rank and office, for 
we love no one save for borrowed qualities 

Time heals all pain and misunderstanding, Iwcauso wo 
change and are no longer the same persons, Neither the 
offender nor the offended are any more themselves. It is like 
a nation which we have angered and meet again after two 
generations. They are Frenchmen still, but not the same. 

inconetdney and singularity . — To live only l>y lalwur, and 
to reign over the most powerful state in the world, are very 
opposite things. They are united in the lairsou of the 
grand Sultan of the Turks. 

It pleases us to say ‘Prince’ to a king, because it lessens 
his quality. 

Epigr of Maniial.—'iS.&a. like malice, but not against 
one-eyed men, nor against the unfortunate, but against the 
fortunate and proud. Those who think otherwise make a 
mistake. 

For sensuality is the source of all our movements, and 
humanity, etc. 

We must please those whose feelings are humane and 
tender. 

That epigram about the two one-eyed people is valueless, 
for it brings them no consolation, and only gives a iioint 
to the author’s glory. All that is merely for the sake of 
the author is valueless. AmhiUosa recidet omamenta, 

I put it down as a fact that if all men knew what h 
said of the other, there would not be four friends in the 
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world. This is evident from the quarrels which arise from 
indiscreet reports made from time to time. 

Those who are always hopeful in adversity and rejoice 
in good luck, are suspected of being glad of failure should 
they not be correspondingly depressed under bad luck ; 
they are delighted to find pretexts for hoping, in order to 
show that they are interested, and to hide by the joy they 
pretend to feel that which they really feel at the ill s acoesi 
of the affair. 

Malignity when it has reason on its side becomes proud, 
and displays reason in all its splendour. 

If austerity or a rigid choice have not found the true 
good, and we must needs return to follow nature, it becomes 
proud by reason of this return. 

A maker of epigrams, — a bad man. 

Do you wish men to believe good of you? Then say 
none. 

We ought to be much obliged to those who tell us of 
our faults, for they mortify us, they teach us we have been 
despised, they do not prevent our being so in tlie future, 
for we have many other faults which are despicaldti. They 
j)repare for us the exercise of correction, and freedom from 
a fault. 

If we would reprove with success, and show another his 
mistake, we must see from what side he views the matter, 
for on that side it is generally true, and admitting that 
truth, show him the side on which it is false. He will be 
satisfied, for he will see that he was not mistaken, only 
that he did not see all sides. Now, no one is veiled at not 
seeing every thing. But we do not like to be mistaken, 
and that perhaps arises from the fact that man by nature 
cannot see everything, and that by nature he cannot be 
tnistaken in the side he looks at, since what we apprel^,|k • 
by, '.'OUT, senses is always true, ’ 
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I passed a long time iu the study of the abstract scieBces, 
and was much discouraged at finding how few were my 
fellow-students. When I began the study of man I saw 
that these abstract sciences were not fit for him, and that 
I was wandering more from my true state in investigating 
them, than others in ignoring them. I forgave their scanty 
knowledge. But I thought at least to find many fellow- 
students in the study of man, and that this was the real 
study which hefits us. I was deceived, for there are still 
fewer than those who study mathematics. It is only for 
want of knowing how to pursue this study that we seek 
others. But is it not that even hero is not the kiiowledge 
that man should have, and that it is better for him to be 
ignorant of himself in order to be happy f 

The Vanity of Knowledge . — The knowledge of aitemal 
things will not console me for my ignorance of ethics in 
time of affliction, but the science of momls will always con- 
sole me for my ignorance of external knowledge. 

There are plants on the earth, we see them, but they 
could not be seen from the moon. On these plants are 
hairs, and in these hairs tiny animals, but beyond that, 
nothing more. 0, presumption t Compound bodies are 
made up of elements, but not the elementary bodies them- 
selves. 0 presumption 1 Here is a fine distinction. We 
must not assert the existence of what we cannot see, we 
must then say what others say, but not think with them. 

The world’s judgment is right, for it is in that condition 
of natural ignorance which is man’s best wisdom. The 
sciences have two extremes which meet. The first is that 
pure natural iterance in which every man is bom. The 
other extreme is that reached by great minds, who, having 
run through all that men can know, find that they know 
nothing, and again come round to the same ignoramce from 
which they started; but this is a learned ignorance, con- 
scious of itself. Those between the two, who have left 
their natural ignorance and not been able to r h the 
•other, have some tincture of this vain knowledge^ and 
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assume to be wi^e. These trouble the world, and judge 
all things falsely. The people and the wise make up the 
world ; these despise it, and are despised ; they judge ill 
of all things and the world rightly judges of them. 

ITature has made all her truths self-contained. Our art 
encloses them one within another, but that is not according 
to nature. Each holds its own place. 

S^ongia solis . — ^When we see the same eifect invariably 
recur we conclude there is in it a natural necessity, as that 
there will be a to-morrow, etc. But nature often gives us 
the lie, and will not subject herself to her own rules. 

ITature always begins the same things again, years, days, 
and hours, and in like manner spaces and numbers follow 
each other, end without end. So is made a sort of infinity 
and eternity, not that any tiling of these is infinite and 
eternal, but these finite entities are infinitely multiplied. 

Thus as it seems to me the number which multiplies 
them alone is infinite. 

Nature imitates herself. A seed sown in good ground 
brings forth fruit. A principle cast into a good mind 
brings forth fruit. 

Numbers imitate space, which is of an wholly dijfferent 
nature. 

All is made and guided by one and the same master, 
root, branch and fruits *, principles and consequences. 

Nature works by progress, Hus et reditus. It goes and 
returns, then it goes further, then twice as much back- 
wards, then more forward than ever, etc. 

So it is with the tide of the sea, and so apparently with 
the course of the sun. 

Every one is all in all to himself, for he being dead, all 
is dead to him. Hence it comes that each man believes 
that he is all to all. We ought not to judge of nature by 
ourselves, but by it. 
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Self is hateful. You Miton, conceal self, but do not 
thereby destroy it, therefore you are still hateful, 

— hTot so, for in acting as we do, to oblige every body, 
we give no reason for hating us. — True, if wo only hated 
In self the vexation which it causes us. 

But if I hate it because it is unjust, and because it 
makes itself the centre of all, I shall always hate it. 

In one word Self has two qualities, it is unjust in its 
essence because it makes itself the centre of all, it is in- 
convenient to others, in that it would bring them into sub- 
jection, for each 'I’ is the enemy, and would fain bo the 
tyrant of all others. You take away the inconvenience, 
but not the injustice, and thus you do not render it love- 
able to those who hate injustice j you render it loveable 
only to the unjust, who find in it an enemy no longer. 
Thus you remain unjust and can please none but the 
unjust. 

Of Self-love . — -The nature of self-love and of this human 
* I' is to love self only, and consider self only. But what 
can it do? It cannot prevent the object it loves from 
being full of faults and miseries ; man would fain be great 
and sees that he is little, would fain be happy, and sees 
that he is miserable, would fain be perfect, and sees that 
ho is full of imperfections, would fain be the object of the 
love and esteem of men, and sees that his faults merit 
only their aversion and contempt. The embarrassment 
wherein he finds himself produces in him the most unjust 
and criminal passion ima^nable, for he conceives a mortal 
hatred against that truth which blames him and convinces 
him of his faults. Desiring to annihilate it, yet unable to 
destroy it in its essence, he destroys it as much as he can 
in his own knowledge, and in that of others ; that is to say, 
he devotes all his care to the concealment of his faults, 
both from others and from himself, and he can neither 
bear that others should show them to him, nor that they 
should see them. 

It is no doubt an evil to be full of faults, but it is a 
greater evil to be full of them, yet unwilling to recognise 
them, because that is to add the further fault of a volun- 
tary illusion. We do not like others to deceive us, we do not 
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bhink it just in tliem to require more esteem from us than 
they deserve; it is therefore unjust that we should deceive 
them, desiring more esteem from them than we deserve. 

Thus if they discover no more imperfections and vices 
in us than we really have, it is plain they do us no wrong, 
since it is not they who cause them ; but rather they do us 
a service, since they help us to deliver ourselves from an 
evil, the ignorance of these imperfections. We ought not 
to be troubled that they know our faults and despise us, 
since it is but just they should know us as we are, and 
despise us if we are despicable. 

Such are the sentiments which would arise in a heart full 
of equity and justice. What should we say then of our 
own heart, finding in it an wholly contrary di8])osition ? 
For is it not true that we hate truth, and those who tell it 
us, and that we would wish them to have an erroneously 
favourable opinion of us, and to esteem us other than indecfd 
we are? 

One proof of this fills me with dismay. The Catholic 
religion does not oblige us to tell out our sins indiscrimi- 
nately to all, it allows us to remain hidden from men in 
general, but she excepts one alone, to whom she commands 
us to open the very depths of our heart, and to show our- 
selves to him as we are. There is but this one* man in the 
world whom she orders us to undeceive ; she binds him to 
an inviolable secrecy, so that this knowledge is to him 
as though it were not. We can imagine nothing more 
charitable and more tender. Yet such is the corruption of 
man, that he finds even this law harsh, and it is one of the 
main reasons which has set a large portion of Euro|>6 in 
revolt against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the human heart which 
finds it hard to be obliged to do in regard to one man what 
in some degree it were just to do to all men* For is it just 
that we should deceive them ? 

There are different degrees in this dislike to the truth, 
but it may be said that all have it in some degree, for it is 
inseparable from self-love. This false delicacy causes those 
who must needs reprove others to choose so many windings 
and modifications in order to avoid shocking them* They 
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must needs lessen our faults, seem to excuse tliem, mix 
praises with, their blame, give evidences of affection and 
esteem. Yet this medicine is always bitter to self-love, 
which takes as little as it can, always with disgust, often 
with a secret anger against those who administer it. 

Hence it happens, that if any desire our love, they avoid 
doing us a service which they know to bo disagreeable; 
they treat us as we would wish to be treated ; we hate the 
truth, and they hide it from us; we wish to be flattered, 
they flatter us ; we love to be deceived, they deceive us. 

Thus each degree of good fortitne which raises us in the 
world removes us further from truth, because we fear moat 
to wound those whose affection is most useful, and whose 
dislike is most dangerous. A prince may* l)e the by-word 
of all Euroi}e, yet he alone know nothing of it. I am not 
surprised; to speak the truth is useful to whom it is 
spoken, but disadvantageous to those who speak it, sina) 
it makes them hated. Now those who live with princes 
love their own interests more than that of the i)rince they 
serve, and thus they take care not to benefit him so as to 
do themselves a disservice. 

This misfortune is, no doubt, greater and more common 
in the higher classes, but lesser men are not exempt from 
it, since there is always an interest in making men love us. 
Thus human life is but a perpetual illusion, an interchange 
of deceit and flattery. No one speaks of us in our presence 
as in our absence. The society of men is founded on this 
universal deceit: few friendships would last if ©very man 
knew what his friend said of hxm behind his back, though 
he then spoke in sincerity and without passion. 

Man is then only disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, 
both in himself and with regard to others. He will not be 
told the truth, he avoids telling it to others, and all these 
tendencies, so far removed from justice and reason, have 
their natural roots in his heart. 


THE HAPPINESS OF MAN WITH GOD; 
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THAT THE SCKIPTURE SHOWS A REDEEMER. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND PART, 


T O speak of those who have treated of this subject* 

I wonder at the boldness with which these i)erson8 
undertake to speak of Ood, in addressing their words to 
the irreligious. Their first chapter is to prove Divinity by 
the works of nature. I should not Ix) aBtonislied at their 
undertaking if they addressed their argument to the faith- 
ful, for it is certain that those who have a lively faith in 
their heart see at once that all that exists is none other 
than the work of the Q*od whom they adore* But for those 
in whom this light is extinguished, and in whom we desire 
to revive it, men destitute of faith and ^ace who, seeking 
with all their light whatever they see in nature to leal 
them to this knowledge, find only clouds and darkness, — 
to tell them they need only look at the smallest things 
which surround them in order to see God unveiled, to give 
them as the sole proof of this great and important subject, 
the course of the moon and planets, and to say that witli 
such an argument we have accomplished the proof; is to 
give them ground for belief that the proofs of our Eeligion 
are very feeble* Indeed I see by reason and exi^rienca 
that nothing is more fitted to excite contempt* 

Not after this fashion speaks the Scripture, which knows 
better than we the things of God* It says, on the 'Contrary , 
that God is a God who hides himself, and that since nature 
became corrupt, he has left men in a blindness from which 
they can only escape by Jesus Christ, and except through 
him we are cut oflE from all communication with God* 
nomt Patrem, nisi Filius, et mi voluerit Films 

veh>r$. 



This is what Scripture indicates when it says in so many 
places that those who seek God find him. It is not of a 
light like the sun at noonday that they tlms speak. No 
one says that those who seek the sun at noonday, or water 
in the sea shall find them, and thus it follows that the 
evidence for God is not of that kind. Therefore it says to 
us elsewhere : Vere tu e$ JDeus ahscondiim. 

The metaphysical proofs of God are so apart from man’s 
reason, and so complicated that they are but little striking, 
and if they are of use to any, it is only during tlie moment 
that the demonstration is before them, but an hour after- 
wards they fear they have been mistaken. 

Quod curiositate cognoverini, superbia aMisemni, 

Such is the outcome of the knowledge of God gained 
without Jesus Christ, for this is to (^omnmnicato without a 
mediator with the God whom they have known without a 
mediator. 

Instead of which those wlio have known God by a 
mediator know their own wretchedness. 

Jesus Christ is the goal of all, and the centre to whieli 
all tends. Who knows him knows the reason of all things. 

Those who go astray only do so from failing to see on© 
of these two things. It is then possible to know God 
without knowing our wretchedness, and to know our 
wretchedness mthout knowing God; but we cannot know 
Jesus Christ without knowing at the same time God and 
our wretchedness. 

Therefore I do not^ here tmdertake to prove by natural 
reasons either the existence of God or the Trinity, or the 
immortality of the soul, nor anything of that sort, not only 
because I do not feel myself strong enough to find in nature 
proofs to 'convince hardened atheists, but also, because this 
knowledge without Jesus Christ is useless and barren. 
Though a man should be persuaded that the proportions 
of numbers are immaterial truths, eternal, and dependent 
on a fost truth in whom they subsist, and who is called 
God, I should not consider him far advanced towards hii 
salvation. 
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The God of Christians is not a God who is 8iin{'>ly tho 
author of mathematical truths, or of the order of tiici 
elements, as is the god of the heathen and of E|:>ict,ireaiii8, 
Nor is he merely a God who providentially disposes the life 
and fortunes of men, to crown his worshippers with length 
of happy years. Such was the portion of the Jews. But 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacoli, 
the God of Christians, is a God of love and consolation, & 
God who fills the. souls and hmrhs of his own,, a God whO' 
mahesthemfeel their inward wretchedness, and Ms In toit© 
mercy, who unites himself to their inmost spirit, filling it 
with humility and joy, with confidence and love, wmderiiig 
them incapable of any end other than himself. 

All who seek God apart from Jesus Christ, and who rest 
in nature, either find no light to satisfy them, or form for 
themselves a means of knowing God and serving him 
without a mediator. Thus they fall either into atheism, or 
into deism, two things which the Christian religion almost 
equally abliors. 

The God of Christians is a God who km the soul 
perceive that he is her only good; that her only rest is in 
him, her only joy in loving him ; who makes her at the 
same time abhor the obstacles which withhold her ftom 
loving him with all her strength. Her two hindrances, self-^ 
love and lust, are insupportable to her. This God makes 
her perceive that the root of self-love destroys her, and 
that he alone can heal. 

The knowledge of God without that of our wretchedness 
creates pride. !rhe knowledge of our wretchedneBS without 
that of God creates despair. The knowledge of Jesus Christ 
is the middle way, because in him we find both God and 
our wretchedness. 


OF THE NEED OF SEEKING TRUTH. 


^ECOND Fart That men without faith cannot know the 
v3 true good, nor justice. 

All men seek happiness. To this there is no exception, 
what different means soever they employ, all tend to 
this goal. The reason that some men go to tlie wars and 
others avoid them is but the same desire attended in each 
with different views. Our will makes no steps but towards 
this object. This is the motive of every action of every 
man, even of him who hangs himself. 

And yet after so many years, no one without faith has 
arrived at the point to which all eyes are turned. All 
complain, princes and subjects, nobles and commons, old 
and young, strong and weak, learned and ignorant, sound 
’and sick, of all countries, all times, all ages, and all 
Conditions. 

A trial" so long, so constant and so uniform, should 
surely convince us of our inability to arrive at good by our 
own strength, but example teaches us but little. No 
resemblance is so exact but that there is some slight diffe- 
rence, and hence we expect that our endeavour will not be 
toiled on this occasion as before. Thus while the pr^nt 
never satisfies, experience deceives us, and from misfortune 
to misfortune leads, us on to death, eternal crown of 
sorrows. 

This desire, and this weakness cry aloud to us that there 
was once in man a true happiness, of which there now 
remains to him but the mark and the empty trace, which 
he vainly tries to fill from all that surrounds him, s»Mng 
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from tilings absent the succour he finds not in tlungs 
present ; and these are all inadequate, because this infinite 
void can only be filled by an infinite and immutable object, 
that is to say, only by G-od himself. 

He only is our true good, and since we have lett nun, it 
is strange that there is nothing in nature which has not 
served to take his place ; neither the stars, nor heaven, 
earth, the elements, plants, cabbages, leeks, animals, 
insects, calves, serpents, fever, pestilence, war, famine, 
vices, adultery, incest. And since he has lost the true 
good, aU things can equally appear good to him, even lus 
own destruction, though so contrary to God, to reason, and 
to the whole course of nature. 

Some seek good in authority, others in research and 
knowledge, others in pleasure. Others, who indeed aie 
nearer the truth, have considered it necessary that the 
universal good which all men desire should not consist in 
any of those particular matters which can only be possessed 
by one, and which if once shared, afflict their posaessoi 
more by the want of what he has not, than they gladden 
him by the joy of what he has. They have apprehended 
that the true good should be such as all may poswess at 
once, without diminution, and ■^thout envy, and that 
which none can lose against his wilL And their reason is 
that this desire being natural to man, since it exists neces 
sarily in all, and that all must have it, they conclude from 
it . . . 

Infinite, nothing.— Tlia soul of man is cast into the body, 
■in which it finds number, time, dimension; it reasons 
thereon, and calls this nature or necessity, and cannot 
believe aught else. 

Unity joined to infinity increases it not, any more than a 
foot^measure added to infinite space. The finite is annihi- 
lated in presence of the infinite and becomes simply 
nought. Thus our intellect before God, thus our justice 
before the divine justice. There is not so great a dispro- 
portion between our justice and that of God, as between 
unity and infinity. 

The justice of God must be as vast as his mercy, but 
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jxistice towards the reprobate is less vast, and should be 
less amazing than mercy towards the elect. 

We know that there is an infinite, but are ignorant of 
its nature. As we know it to be false that numlKTs are 
finite, it must therefore be tnie that there is an infinity in 
number, but what this is we know not. It can neither bo 
odd nor even, for the addition of an unit can make no change 
in the nature of number ; yet it is a number, and every 
number is either odd or even, at least this is understood 
of every finite number. 

Thus we may well know that there is a God, without 
knowing what he is. 

We know then the existence and the nature of the finite, 
because we also are finite and have dimension. 

We know the existence of the infinite, and are ignorant 
of its nature, because it has dimension like us, but not 
limits like us. But we know neither the existence nor the 
nature of God, because he has neither dimension nor limits. 

But by faith we know his existence, by glory wo shall 
know his nature. Now I have alreacly shown timt we can 
know well the existence of a thing without knowing its 
nature. 

Let us now speak according to the light of nature. 

If there be a God, ho is infinitely incomprehensible, since 
having neither parts nor limits he has no relation to us. 
We are then incapable of knowing either what he is or if 
he is. This being so, who will dare to undertake the solm 
tion of the question ? Not we, who have no relation to him. 

Who then will blame Christians for not being able to 
give a reason for their faith ; those who profess a religion 
for which they cannot give a reason ? They declare in 
putting it forth to the world that it is a fooBshness, 
stuUitiam, and then you complain that they do not prove 
it; Were they to prove it they would not keep their ford, 
it is in lacking proof that they are not lacking in sense.— 
Yes, hut although this excuses those who offer it as such, 
and takes away from them the blame of putting it forth 
without reason, it does not excuse those who receive it— 
Let us then examine this point, and say, ** God is, or he is 
not.” But to which side shall we incline? j^soa can 
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determine nothing about it. There is an infinite gulf fixed 
between us. A game is playing at the extremity of this 
infinite distance in which heads or tails may turn uji. 
What will you wager? There is no reason for backing 
either one or the other, you cannot reasonably argue in 
favour of either. 

Do not then accuse of error those who have already 
chosen, for you know nothing about it.— No, but 1 blame 
them for having made, not this choice, but a choice, for 
again both the man who calls ‘ heads ’ and his adversary 
are equally to blame, they are both in the wrong ; the true 
course is not to wager at all. — 

Yes, but you must wager ; this depends not on your 
will, you are embarked in the affair. Which will you 
choose? Let us see. . Since you must choose, let us see 
which least interests you. You have two things to lose, 
truth and good, and two things to stake, your reason and 
your will, your knowledge and your happiness ; and your 
nature has' two things to avoid, error and misery. Since 
you must needs choose, your reason is no more wounded 
in choosing one than the other. Here is one ;point cleared 
up, but what of your happiness ? Let us weigh the gain 
and the loss in choosing heads that God is. Let us weigh 
the two cases : if you gain, you gain all ; if you lose, you 
lose nothing. Wager then unhesitatingly that ho is. — 
You are right. Yes, I must wager, but 1 may stake tpo 
much.— Let us see. Since there is an equal chance of gain 
and loss, if you had only to gain two lives for one, you 
might still wager. But were there three of them to gain, 
you would have to play, since needs must that you play, 
and you would be imprudent, since you must play, not to 
chance your life to gain three at a game where the chances 
of loss or gain are even. But there is an eternity of life 
and happiness. And that being so, were there an infinity 
of chances of which one only would be for you, you would 
still be right to stake one to win two, and you would act 
foolishly, being obliged to play, did you refuse to stake one 
life against three at a game in which out of an infinity of 
chances there he one for you, if there were an infinity of 
an infinitely happy life to win. But there is here an in- 
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finity of an infinitely happy life to win, a chance of gain 
against a finite number of chances of loss, anfi what you 
stake is finite ; that is decided. Wherever the infinite 
exists and there is not an infinity of chances of loss against 
that of gain, there is no room for hesitation, you must risk 
the whole. Thus when a man is forced to play lio must 
renounce reason to keep life, rather than hazard it for in- 
finite gain, which is as likely to happen as the loss of 
nothingness. 

For it is of no avail to say it is uncertain that we gain, 
and certain that we risk, and that the infinite distance be- 
tween the certainty of that which is staked and the uncer- 
^nty of what we shall gain, equals the finite good which 
is ceytainly staked a^iinst an uncertain infinite. This is 
not so. Every gambler stakes a certainty to gain an 
uncertainty, and yet he stakes a finite certainty against a 
finite uncertainty without acting unreasonably. It is false ' 
to say there is infinite distance between the certain stake 
and the uncertain gain. There is in truth an infinity 
between the certainty of gain and the certainty of loss. But 
the uncertainty of gain is proportioned to the certainty of 
the stake, according to tho proportion of (ihnnccH of gain 
and loss, and if therefore there are as many eliances on One 
side as on tho other, tho game is oven. Ami thus the 
certainty of the venture is equal to the uncertainty of the 
winnings, so far is it from the tnith that there is infinite 
distance between them. So that our argument is of infinite 
force, if we stake the finite in a game where there are equal 
chan(^ of gain and loss, and the infinite is tho winnings. 
This is demonstrable, and if men are capable of any truths, 
this is one. 

I confess and admit it. Tet is there no means of seeing 
the hands at the game?— Yes, the Scripture and the 
rest, etc. 

^Well, but my hands are tied and my mouth is gagged : 

1 ani forced to wager and am not free, none can release me, 
but I am so made that I cannot believe. What then woidd 
you nave me do ? * 

True. But understand at least your incapacity to believe, 
smee your reason leads you to belief and yet yon cannot 
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' believe* Labour then to convince yourself, not by increase 
of tlie proofs of God, but by tlie diminution of your passions. 
You would fain ariive at faith, but know not the way ; you 
would heal yourself of unbelief, and you ask remedies for 
it. Learn of those who have been bound as you are, but 
who now stake all that they possess ; these are they who 
know the way you would follow, who are cured of a disease 
of which you would be cured. Follow the way by which 
they began, by making believe that they believed, taking 
the holy water, having masses said, etc. Thus you will 
naturally be brought to believe, and will lose your acute- 
ness. — But that is just what I fear, — Why P what have you 
to lose ? 

But to show you that this is the right way, tins it is 
that will lessen the passions, which are your great obstacles, 
etc. — 

What you say comforts and delights me, etc. — If my 
words please you, and seem to you cogent, know that they 
are those of one who has thrown himself on his knees 
before and after to pray that Being, infinite, and without 
parts, to whom he submits all his own being, that you 
also would submit to him all yours, for your own good and 
for his glory, and that this strength may be in accord with 
this weakness. 

The end of this argument — ^Now what evil will happen to 
you in taking this side ? You will be trustworthy, honour- 
able, humble, grateful, generous, friendly, sincere, and true. 
In truth you will no longer have those poisoned pleasures, 
glory and luxury, but you will have other pleasures, I tell 
you that you will gain in this life, at each step you make in 
this path you will see so much certainty of gain, so much 
nothingness in what you stake, that you will know at last 
that you have wagered on a certainty, an infinity, for which 
you have risked nothing. 

Objection . — ^Those who hope for salvation are so far 
happy, but they have as a counterpoise the fear of hell. 

Amwer.— Who has most reason to fear hell, the m an, 
idio is in ignorance if there be a hell, and who is certain of 
damnation if there be j or he who is certainly convinced 
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ttat there is a hell, and has a hope of being saved if 

there be ? 

“ I would soon have given up pleasure,” say they, “ had 
I but faith.” But I say to you, “you would soon have 
faith did you leave off your pleasures. Now it is for you 
to begin. If I could, I would give you faith. I eauiiot do 
this, nor discover therefore if what you say is true. But 
you can easily give up pleasure, and discover if what I say 
is true.” 

Prolabilities.—'We must live differently in the world, 

according to these different suppositions : 

1. That we could always remain in it. 2, That it is 
certain we cannot remain here long, and uncertain if wo 
shall remain here an hour. This last supposition is the 
case with us. 

JmtdbilUy.— It is horrible to feel all that wo possess 
shpping away from us. 

By the law of probabilities you are bound to take pains 
to seek the truth ; for if you die without adoring the true 
source of all things you are lost. “ But,” say you, “ had 
he willed that I should adore him, he would have left me 
tokens of his will.” He has done so, but you n^lect them. 
Seek them then, it is well worth your while. 

Dungeon . — I admit that it is not necessary to fathom the 
opinion of Copernicus, but this : 

It is all our life is worth to know if the soul be mortal or 
immortal. 

Fascmatio nugaciMis . — ^In order that passion may do no 
hurt, we should act as though we had but a week to live. 

If we ought to give a week we ought to give our whole 
life. 

' In short, what is it you promise me if not ten y of 
self-love spent in trying hard to pi without success, 
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besides the troubles wbich are certain ? For ten years is 
tbe probability. 

Let ns imagine a number of men in cbains, all condemned 
to death, of whom some are strangled every day in the 
sight of the others, while those who remain see their own 
condition in that of their fellows, and wait tlieir turn 
looking at each other sorrowfully and without hope. This 
is an image of the lot of man. 

We must know ourselves, and if that does not serve to 
discover truth, it at least serves to regulate our lives, and 
there is nothing more just. 

There are but three classes of persons : tliose wlio having 
found G-od, serve him ; those who not having found him, 
diligently seek him ; those who not having found him, live 
without seeking him. The first are happy and wise, the 
last are unhappy and fools, those between are unhappy, but 
they are wise. 

It is certain that there is no good without the knowledge 
of God, that only as wo approach him are we happy, and 
that the ultimate good is to know him certainly ; that we 
are nnhappy in proportion as we are removed from him, 
and that the greatest evil would be certainty of the 
opposite. 

The ordinary world has the power of not thinking about 
what it does not choose to think about. Do not reflect on 
those passages about the Messiah,*^ said the Jew to his son. 
So our people often act. Thus false religions are preserved, 
and the true also, as regards many people. 

But there are those who have not thus the power of pre- 
venting thought, and who think the more the more we 
forbid them. These get rid of false religions, and of the 
true also, if they do not find solid reasons. 

If we ought to do nothing save on a certainty, we ought 
lo do nothing for Eeligion, for this is not certain. But bow 
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much we do on au uncertainty, as sea voyages, battles ! I 
say then if this be the case we ought to do uotliiiig at all, 
for nothing is certain, and that there is more {•ertainty in 
Religion ' than .that wo shall see anotlier day, for it is^not 
certain that we shall see to-morrow, l.nit it is certainly 
.possible that we shall not see it. We eaiiiiot say so much 
about Religion. It is not certain that it is, but who will 
dare to say that it is certainly possible tliat it. is not ? But 
when we work for to-morrow, therefore for the uncertain, 
we act reasonably. 

Rot we should work for the uncertain by the doctrine 'of 
chances already laid down. 

We know truth, not only by the reason, but ato by the 
heart, and it is from this last that we know first principles ; 
and reason, which has nothing to do with it, tries in min to 
combat them. The sceptics who desire truth alone labmir 
in vain. We know that we do not dream, altlnuigh it is 
impossible to prove it by reason, and this inaldlify shows 
only the weakness of our reason, and not, as they declare, 
the general uncertainty of our knowledge. Ror our .know- 
ledge of first principles, as space^ jfmc, motion^ number ^ m as 
distinct as any principle derived from reason. And reason 
must lean necessarily on this instinctive knowledge of the 
heart, and must found on it every process. We know 
instinctively that there are three dimensions in space, and 
that numbers are infinite, and reason then shows that there 
are no two square numbers one of which is double of the 
other. We feel principles, we infer prmiositions, both with 
certainty, though by different ways. It is as useless and 
absurd for reason to demand from the heart proofs of first 
principles before it will admit them, as it would be for the 
heart to ask from reason a feeling of all the proiK>sition» 
demonstrated before accepting them. 

. This inability should servo then only to humiliate reason, 
which would fain judge of all things, but not to shake our 
certainty, as if only reason were able to instruct us. Wotild 
to Q-od, on the contrary, that we never needed reason, and 
that we knew every thing by instinct tod feeling ! But 
nature has denied us this advantage, and has on the contrarf 
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given ns but little knowledge of this kind, all the rest can 
be acquired by reason only. 

Therefore those to whom G-od has given Religion by an 
instinctive feeling, are very blessed, and justly convinced. 
But to those who have it not we can give it only by 
reasoning, waiting for the‘ time when G-od shall impress it 
on their hearts, without which faith is human only, and 
useless for salvation. 

Those to whom God has given Religion by an instinctive 
feeling are very blessed, and quite convinced. But as for 
those who have it not, we can give it them only by reason- 
ing, waiting for the time when God himself shall impress it 
on their heart, without which faith is useless for salvation. 

Is then the soul too noble a subject for tlie feeble liglit 
of man ? Let us tlien abase the soul to matter, and see if 
she knows whereof' is made the very body wlrich she 
animates, and those others which she contemplates and 
moves at her will. On this subject what have those great 
dogmatists known who are ignorant of nothing ? 

jSarum eententiarum* 

This would no doubt suffice if reason were reasonable. 
She is reasonable enough to admit that she has never foixnd 
anything stable, but she does not yet despair of reaching 
it ; on the contrary, she is as ardent as ever in the search, 
and is sure that she has in herself all the necessary powers 
for this conquest. 

We must therefore make an end, and after having 
examined these powers in their eftects, recognise what they 
are in themselves, and see if reason has power and grasp 
capable of seizing the truth. 

The Preacher shows that man without God is wholly 
ignorant, and subject to inevitable mxse^. For to will and 
to be powerless is to be miserable. Now he wills to be 
happy, and to be assured of some truth, yet he can neither 
know, nor not desire to know. He cannot even doubt 


This is what I see and what troubles me. I look on all 
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sides, and see nothing but obscurity, nature offers me 
nothing but matter for doubt and disquiet. Did I see 
nothing there which marked a Divinity I should deciue not 

to believe in bim. Did I see every where the marks of a 
Creator, I shonld rest peacefully in faith. Btit seeing too 
much to deny, and too little to affinn, my state is pitiful, 
and I have a hundred times wished that if Cod uplield 
nature, he would mark the fact uiiequivoeally, but that if 
the signs which she gives of a C’od are fallacious, she would 
wholly suppress them, that she would cither say all or say 
nothing, that I might see what part I should take. While 
in my present state, ignorant of what I am, and of what I 
ought to do, I know neither my condition nor my duty, my 
heart is wholly bent to know where is the true good m 
order to follow it, nothing would seem to mo too costly for 
eternity. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS. 



T he principal arguments of the sceptics— to omit those 
of less importance— are that we haje no certainty of 
the truth of these principles apart from faith and revelation, 
save so far as we naturally perceive them in ourselves. 
How this natural perception is no convincing evidence of 
their truth, since, having no certainty apart from faith, 
whether man was created by a good God, by an evil demon, 
or by chance, it may be doubted whether those principles 
within us are true or false or uncertain according to our 
origin. 

And more than this ; That no one has any certainty, 
apart from faith, whether he wake or sleep, seeing that in 
sleep we firmly believe we are awake, we brieve that we see 
space, figure, and motion, we are aware of the lapse and 
measure of time ; in a word we act as though we were 
awake. So that half of our life being passed in sleep, we 
have by our own avowal, no idea of truth, whatever we 
may suppose. Since then all our sentiments are illusions, 
who can tell but that the other half of life wherein we 
fancy ourselves awake be not another sleep somewhat 
different from the former, from which we wake when we 
fancy ourselves asleep P 

And who doubts that if we dreamt in company, and if 
by chance men^s dreams agreed, which is common enough, 
and if we were always alone when awake, we should believe 
that the conditions were reversed P In a word, as we often 
dream that we dream, and heap vision upon vision, it may 
well be that this life itself is but a dream, on which the 
others are grafted, from which we wake at death j having 
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in our lifetime as few principles of wliat is good and true, 
as during natural sleep, the different tliouglits which 
agitate us being perhaps only illusions like tlioso of the 
flight of time and the vain fantasies of our dresuns- . , , 

These are the piincipal arguments on one side and the 
other, setting aside those of less imporiaiuH*, sueli as tlie 
talk of the sceptics against the inipr(‘HHionH of custom, 
education, manners, climate, and the like; and these tliough 
they influence the majority of ordinary men, w'Ik:> dogiimti'se 
only on vague foiindations, are upset liy the least l>reath 
.of the sceptics, We have only to see their lK)oks if we are 
not ' convinced on this point, and we shall soon la^come 
assured of it, perhaps only too mucin 

I pause at the only strong point of tlie dogmatists, 
namely, that speaking sincerely and in good faitli we can- 
not doubt of natural principles. 

Against this the sceptics set in one word the iiui'ertainty 
of our origin, which includes that of our nature, Wliicjli 
the dogmatists have been trying to answer ever since the 
world began. 

So then war is opened among men, in which each must 
take a side, ranging himself either for dogmatism or for 
scepticism, since neutrality, which is the part of the wise, 
is the oldest dogma of the sceptical sect. Whoevcjr thinks 
to remain neutral is before all things a sceptic. This 
neutrality is the essence of the sect ; who is not against 
them is pre-eminently for them. They are not for ihem- 
selves, they are neutral, indifferent, in suspense as to all 
things, themselves included. 

"V^at then shall man do in such a state? Shall he 
doubt of all, doubt whether he wake, whether you pinch 
him, or hum him, doubt whether he doubts, doubt whether 
he is? We cannot go so far as that, and I therefore state 
as a fact that there never has been a perfect finished sceptic; 
nature u];)holds the weakness of reason, and prevents its 
wandering to such a point. 

Shall he say on the contrary that he is in sure possessioa 
of truth, when if we press him never so little, he can produce 
no title, and is obliged to ^uit his hold ? 

I * What a chimsera then is man ! how stiange and moup 
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strotisl a cliaos, a contradiction, a prodigy. Judge o£ all 
tMngs, yet a weak earth-worm ; depositary of truth, yet a 
cesspool of uncertainty and error ; the glory and olfscouring 
of the Universe. 

Wlio will unravel such a tangle? This is certainly 
beyond the power of dogmatism and scepticism, and all 
human philosophy. Man is incomprehensible l)y man. 
We grant to the sceptics what they have so loudly asserted, 
that truth is not within our reach nor to our taste, that 
her home is not on earth but in heaven, that she dwells 
within the breast of G-od, and that we can only know her 
so far as it pleases him to reveal her. Let us then leam 
our true nature from truth uncreate and incarnate. 

Nature confounds the sceptics, and reason the dogmatists. 
What then will become of you, O men ! who by your natural 
reason search out your true condition ? You can neither 
avoid both these sects nor live in either. 

Know then, proud man, how great a paxudox thoti art to 
thyself. Bow down thyself, weak reason ; be silexxt, t.hou 
foolish nature ; leani that man is altogether incomjirehen** 
sible hy man, and learn txom your master your true con- 
dition which you ignore. Hear God. 

For in a word, had man never been corrupt he would 
mnooently and securely enjoy truth and happiness. And 
had man never been other than corrupt he would have no 
idea of virtue or blessedness. But wretched as we are, and 
even more than if there were no greatness in our condition, 
we have an idea of happiness and cannot attain it, we feel 
an image of truth and possess a lie only, alike incapal>le ol 
absohite ignorance and of certain knowledge, so manifes’* 
is it that we once were in a degree of perfection from which 
we have unhappily fallen I 

Yet it is an astonishing thing that the mystery most re- 
moved from our knowledge, that of the transmission of sin, 
should be a thing without which we can have no knowledge 
of ourselves. For it is certain that nothing more shocks 
our reason than to say that the sin of the first man ren- 
dei-ed those culpable, who, being so distant from the source, 
seem incapable of participation in it. This transfusion does 
not only seem to us impossible, but even most unjust, for 
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topugnant to the rules of oiirmisemTble 
justice as to damn etenially an infant inonpablo of will for 
a sm in which he seems to have so scanty a share, that it 
was committed six thousand years Iwfore he was in beint 
Certainly nothing shocks us more rudely than this doctrine 
and yet without this mystery, the most incomrirehensible 
of all, we are nicomprehensiblo to ourselves. The tanele 
of our condition takes its plies and folds in this abyss so 
that man is more inconceivable without the mystery tC 
the mystery is inconceivable to man. ^ 

aiipears that God, willing to render the difS- 
culty oi our being unintelligible to us, has concealed the 

that It IS not by the arrogant exertion of our reason, bS 
ourselves*!^’^^® submission of reason, that we can truly know 

^ese foui^tions solidly established on tho inviolable 

tw?truths°L¥rf understand that there are 

two truths of faith equally cons timt— the one. tlmt man in 

his state at creation or in that of grace is elevated above 
the whole of nature, made like unto God and shaw of his 
divinity the other, that in tho slate of corruption and sin 

^“‘VSp£ars;5:4t’^“ 

®»«e cmnfiliia komintm 

MfmMm aj^ntum fimm. aup^ (mnmeamem. Dii mtia 
etc. ; and in other places, Owa« earo fmum ^ 
eat jumeniia inaipientibua at aimilk faJ^t 

lik?LTi (^^“ 1^* cMy appears that man by grttce^s mad*e 
nto God, and a sharer in his divinity, and that wirbAn* 
grace he is hke the brute boasts, etc. ^ ^ without 

£ i, .moE ^ 
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Scejpticism , — ^All tilings here are true in j>art, and false 
in part. Essential truth is not thus, it is altogether pure and 
true. This mixture dishonours and annihilates it. Nothing 
is purely true, and therefore nothing is true, understanding 
by that pure truth. You will say it is true that homicide 
is an evil, yes, for we know well what is^ evil and false. 
But what can be named as good ? Chastity ? I say no, 
for then the world would come to an end. Marriage? 
No, a celibate life is better. Not to kill? No, for lawless- 
ness would be horrible, and the wicked would kill all the 
good. To kill then ? No, for that destroys nature. Good- 
ness and truth are therefore only partial, and mixed with 
what is evil and false. 


Were we to dream the same thing every night, this would 
affect us as much as the objects we see every day, and were 
an artisan sure to dream every night, for twelve hours at 
a stretch, that he was a king, I think he would be almost 
as hax)py as a king who should dream every night for twelve 
hours at a stretch that he was an artisan. 

Should we dream every night that we were pursued by 
enemies, and harassed by these painful phantoms, or that 
we were passing all our days in various occupations, as in 
travelling, we should suffer almost as much as if the dream 
were real, and should fear to sleep, as now we fear to wake 
when we expect in truth to enter on such misfortunes. 
And, in fact, it would bring about nearly the same troubles 
as the reality. 

But since dreams are all different, and each single dream 
is diversified, what we see in them affects ns much less than 
what we see when awake, h.ecause that is continuous, not 
indeed so continuous and level as never to change, but the 
change is less abrupt, except occasionally, as when we travel, 
and then we say, ** I think I am dreaming,^* for life is but 
a little less inconstant dream. 

Imtinci, remon* — W e have an incapacity of proof which 
ao dogmatism can overcome. We have an idea of truth, 
which no scepticism can overcome. 
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Nothing more strengthens sceptieism than that some 
are not sceptics ; were they all so, they would lie in the 
wrong. 

This sect draw their strength from their enemies more 
than from their friends, for the weakness of man appears 
much more in those who are not, than in those who are 
conscious of it. 

Against scepticism . — Wo stippose that w^e all conceive of 
things in the same way, but it is a gratuitous Bup|H>Bition, 
of which we have no proof. I see iiicloed tliat the same 
words are applied on the same occasions, and that every 
time two men see a body change its place, they both express 
their view of the same object by the same word, l)oth saying 
that it has moved, and from this sameness of application 
we have a strong conviction of a sameness of idea ; but 
this, though it may be enough to Justify us in wagering 
the affirmative, is not finally or completely convincing, | 
since we know that we often draw the same conclusions' 
from different premisses. 

This is enough, at any rate, to confuse the matter, not 
that it wholly extinguishes the natural light which assures 
us of these things ; the academicians would have won, but 
this obscures it, and troubles the dogmatists to the glory 
of the sceptical cabal, which consists in this atnbiguous 
ambiguity, and in a certain doubtful haze, from whidi our 
doubts cannot take away all the light, nor our natural light 
banish all the darkness. 

Good sense . — They are obliged to say, ** You do not act 
in good faith ; we are not asleep,'' etc. How I like to see 
this proud reason humiliated and suppliani For this is 
not the language of a man whose ri^t is disputed, and 
who defends it with the mailed power of his hand. He does 
not trifle by saying that men are not acting in good faiths 
but he punishes this bad faith with mighi 

It may be that there are true demonstrations, but it is 
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not certain. Thus this proves nothing hut that it is not 
certain that all is uncertain, to the glory of scepticism. 

JSx senatus consuUis et plebiscitis scelera exercenkir. 

Nihil tarn absurde did potest quod non dicatur ah aliguo 
philosophorum, Quihusdam destinatia sente^itiis consecraii 
qucB non prohant coguniur defendere. 

Tit omnium remm sic litterdrum quoque intemperantid 
lahoramus. 

Id maxime quemque deQet quod est cujusque suum maxima, 

JSos natura modes prinium dedit, 

Faucis opus est litteris ad honam mentem. 

Si quando turpe non sit, tamen non est non turpe quum id 
a multitudine laudetur. 

Mihi sic U8US est, tihi ut opus est facto, fac. 

The falsity of those philosophers -who do not discuss the 
immortality of the soul. The falsity of their dilemma in 
Montaigne. 

It is beyond doubt that the mortality or immortality of 
the soul must make an entire difference in morals ; yet 
philosophers have treated morality independently of the 
question. They discuss to pass the time. 

Plato, to dispose towards Christianity. 

The soul is immaterial. Philosophers have subdued 
their passions. What matter could do that ? 

Atheists should say things which are perfectly clear, but 
it is not perfectly clear that the soul is material. 

Atheism is a mark of strength of mind, but only to a 
certain degree. 

Against those philosophers who halieve in Qod without 
Jesus Ohrist — ^They believe that God alone is worthy to be 
loved and admired, and they have desired to be loved and 
admired of men, and Imow not their own corruption. If 
they feel themselves full of feelings of lovo and adoration, 
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and i£ they find therein their cliief joy, let them think 
themselves good, and welcome 1 But if they find themselves 
averse from him, if they have no incliiiatioii but tlie wish 
to establish themselves in the oHteem of nien, and if their 
whole perfection consists not in eouBtraining, but yet in 
causing men to find their happiness in loving them, I say 
that such a perfection is horrible. What! they have 
known God, and have not desired solely that men should 
love him, but that men should stop short at loving them. 
They have wished to be the object of the voluntary Joy of 
men. 

All the principles of sceptics, stoics, atlieists, etc., are 
true ; but their conclusions are false, because the opposite 
principles are also true. 

But perhaps the subject goes beyond the reacjli of reason. 
We will therefore examine what she has to say on questions 
within her powers. If there bo anything to wliieli her own 
interest must have made her a^^ply herself most seriously, 
it is the search after her sovereign good. liOt us see then 
in what these strong and clearsighted souls have placed it, 
and whether they agree. 

One says that the sovereign good consists in virtue, 
another in pleasure, another in the knowledge of nature, 
another in truth: Fdiz qui poiuU rerum cogmecere camm, 
another in total ignorance, another in indolence, others in 
neglect of appearances, another in the lack of wonder, 
nihil mircm prope res wm qumpoBsit facers et servarc bmitm, 
the true sceptics in their indinerence, doubt and perptual 
suspense, and others, more wise, think they can nnd a 
better way. And this is all we get from them ! 

We must needs see if this fine philosophy have gained 
nothing certain from a research so lengtihy and wide, at 
least perhaps the soul has learned to know herself. We 
will hear the rulers of the world on this matter. What 
have they thought of her substance ? 

Have they been more happy in fixing her seat ? 

What have they discovert about her origin, duration 
and departure ? 
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Search for the true good. — Ordinary men place their good 
in fortune and external goods, or at least in amnsement. 
Philosophers have shown the vanity of all this, and have 
placed it where best they conld. 

Philosophers x-eckon two hundred and eighty-eight sove- 
reign goods. 

The sovereign good. Dispute about the sovereign good . — > 
TIi sis contenius temeiipso ^ ex te nascentibus bonis. There 
is a contradiction, for finally they advise suicide. A.h! 
happy life indeed, from which we are to free ourselves as 
from the plague. 

It is well to be weary and harassed by the useless search 
after the true good, that we may stretch our arxxis to the 
Kedeemer. 

Conversation. — Great words : Eeligion. I deny it. 

Conversation. — Scepticism aids Eeligion. 

Fhilo8opher8.--’We axe full of matters which take us out 
of ourselves. 

Our instinct suggests that we must seek our happiness 
outside ourselves ; our passions hurry us abroad, even when 
there are no objects to excite them. The objects outside 
us tempt and call us, even when we do not think of them. 
And thus it is in vain for philosophers to say, Exxter into 
yourselves, and you will find your good there ; we believe 
them not, and those who believe them are the most empty 
and the most foolish. 

This civil war between reason and passion divides those 
who desire peace into two sects, the one, of those who 
would renounce their passions and become gods, the other, 
of those who would renounce their reason and become 
brute beasts. — ^Des Barreaux, — ^But neither has succeeded, 
and reason still exists, to condemn the baseness and in- 
justice of the passions, and to trouble the repose of 
those who give themselves over to their sway, and the 
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passions are still vigorous in those who desire to renounce 
them. 

The Stoics , — They conclude that what has been done 
once may he done always, and that because the desire of 
glory gives some degree of power to those possessed by it, 

others can easily do the same. . . i t ixi 4 . 

These are the movements of fever, which health cannot 

imitate. , . , . 

Epictetus concludes that since there are consistent 

Christians all men can easily he so. 

The three kinds of lust have made throe sects, and philo- 
sophers have done no other thing than follow one of the 
three lusts. 

What the Stoics propose is so difficult and so idle.^ 

The Stoics lay down that all who are not at the Inghest 
degree of wisdom are e< 5 [ually frivolous and vicious, as those 
who are in two inches under water » . . 

PUlo8opher8,--A fine thing to cry to a man who does 
not know himself, that of himself he should come to Grod* 
And a fine thing also to say to a man who knows himself. 




THOUGHTS ON MAHOMET AND ON 
CHINA. 

' Jesus Christ. 

Heathens, i Mahomet. 

Ignorance 

' of God. ^ 

foundation of our faith , — The heathen religion has 
•I no foundation at the present day. We are told that 
it once had such a foundation hy the voice of the oracles, 
but “what are the hooks which certify this? Are they 
worthy of credence on account of the virtue of their writers, 
have they been kept with such care that we may feel cer- 
tain none have tampered with them ? 

The Mahomedan religion has for its foundation the Koran 
and Mahomet. But was this prophet, who was to be the 
last hope of the world, foretold? What mark has he that 
every other man has not who chooses to call himself pro- 
phet ? What miracles does he himself tell us that he 
wrought ? What mystery has he taught ? Even according 
to his own tradition, what was the morality, what the 
happiness he offered ? 

The Jewish religion must be differently regarded in the 
tradition of the sacred books and in the tradition of the 

a le. Its morality and happiness are ridiculous in the 
tion of the people, but admirable in that of their saints. 
The foundation is admirable, it is the most ancient book in 
the world, and the most autiientic, and whereas Mahomet, 
in order to ensure the lasting existence of his boob £orbad.e 
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men to read it, Moses with the same ohjoct commanded 
everyone to read his. And it is the same with all religions, 
for the Christianity of the sacred books is quite different 
to that of the casuists. 

Our religion is so divine that another divine religion is 
only the foundation of it. 

The difference between Jesus Christ and Mahomet,-^ 
Mahomet was not foretold ; Jesus Christ was foretold. 

Mahomet that he slew ; Jesus Christ that he caused his 
own to be slain. 

Mahomet forbade reading ; the Apostles ordered it. 

In fact the two systems are so contrary that if Mahomet 
took the way, humanly speaking, to succeed, Jesus Christ 
took, humanly speaking, the way to perish. And instead 
of concluding from Mahomet's success that Jesus Christ 
might well have succeeded, we should rather say that since 
Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ ought to have perished* 

The Psalms are chanted throughout all the world. 

Who renders testimony to Maliomet ? Himself. Jesus 
Christ wills that his testimony to himself should be of no 
avail. 

The quality of witnesses demands that they should exist 
always and every where, and the wretch stands alone. 

The falsity of other religions, — ^Mahomet had no authority. 
His reasons ought to be most cogent, having nothing but 
their own force. 

What does he say then in order to make us believe him? 

Any man can do what Mahomet did, for he wrought no 
miracles, he was confirmed by no prophecies. Ho man can 
do what JesnS Christ did. 

Agaimt Mahomet — ^The Koran is not more of Mahomet 
than the Q-ospel is of Saint Matthew, for it is cited by many 
anthors from age to age. Even its very enemies, Oelsua 
and Porphyry, never disavowed it 
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The Koran says that Saint Matthew was an honest man. 
Therefore Mahomet was a false prophet for calling honest 
men wicked, or for not admitting what they have said of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is not by the obscurities in Mahomet which may be 
interpreted in a mysterious sense, that I would have him 
judged, but in what he speaks clearly, as of his paradise, 
and the rest, he is ridiculous. And because what is clear 
is so absurd, it is not just to take his obscurities for mys- 
teries. 

It is not the same with the Scripture. It may be admitted 
that in it are obscurities as strange as those of Mahomet, 
but much is admirably clear, and prophecies are manifestly 
fulfilled. The cases are not the same. We must not con- 
found and compare things which only resemble each other 
in their obscurity, and not in that clearness, which should 
induce us to reverence the obscurities. 

Suppose two persons teH foolish stories, one whose words 
have a two-fold sense, understood only by his own followers, 
the other which has only the one sense, a stranger not being 
in the secret, who hears them both speak in this manner, 
would pass on them a like judgment. But if afterwards in 
the rest of their conversation one speak with the tongue of 
angels, and the other mere wearisome common-places, he 
will judge that the one spoke in myst(3rics and not the 
other ; the one having sufiiciontly shown that he was in- 
capable of absurdity, and capable of being mysterious, the 
other that he is incapable of mystery, and capable of 
absurdity. 

The Old Testament is a cipher. 

History of CMm,~l believe those histories only, whose 
witnesses let themselves be slaughtered. 

It is not a question of seeing this in hulk. I say there 
is in it a something to blind and something to enlighten. 

In this one word I destroy all your reasoning, ‘*But 
China obscures,” you say, and I answer, ** China obscures, 
but there is light to be found ; seek it.” 
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Thus all that you say makes for one of these designs, 
and not at all against the other. So this serves, and does 

no harm. v 

We must then look at this in detail, the papers must be 

laid on the table. 

Against the history of China, the historians of Mexico. 
The five suns, of which the last is but eight hundred years 
old. 



OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


I SEE the Christian Eeligion founded on an earliet 
Eeiigion, and this is what I find of positive fact. 

I do not here speak of the miracles of Moses, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostles, because they do not at first 
seem convincing, and because I only wish here to adduce 
in evidence all those foundations of the Christian Eeligion 
which are beyond a doubt, and on which doubt cannot be 
cast by any person soever. It is certain that we see in 
many places in the world a peculiar people, separated from 
all other peoples of the world, which is called the Jewish 
people. 

I see then a mass of religions in many countries, and in 
all times, but they neither please me by their morality, nor 
convince me by their proofs. Thus I should equally have 
refused the religion of Mahomet and of China, of the ancient 
Eomans and of the Egyptians, for the sole reason, that none 
having more marks of truth than another, nor any thing 
which necessarily decides me, reason cannot incline to one 
rather than the other. 

But while I consider this vacillating and strange variety 
of morals and beliefs at different times, I find in one comer 
of the world a peculiar people, separated from all other 
nations upon earth, the oldest of all, and whose histories 
are earlier by many ages than the most ancient in our 
possession. 

I find then this great and numerous people, sprung from 
a single man, who adore one Q-od, and guide themseives by 
a law, ^iven them as they say, by his own hand. Tliey 
maintain that to them alone in the world God has revealed 
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Ms mysteries, that all men are corrupt and under the wrath 
of God, are all abandoned to their senses and imagination, 
whence arise the strange errors and continual clumgos 
among them, both of religions and of manners, whereas 
this nation remains unshaken in its conduct: but that God 
will not leave other nations in darkness for ever, that there 
will come a Saviour for all, that they are in the world to 
announce his coming, that tliey were expressly formed to 
be the forerunners and heralds of this great advent, and to 
call on all nations to join with them in the expectation of 
this Eedeemer. 

Advantages of the Jewish people,— In this search the 
Jewish people at first attracts my attention by a number 
of wonderful and singular things wliicli iippear among 
them. 

I see first that they are a people wliolly composed of 
brethren, and whereas all others are formed by the assem- 
blage of an infinity of families, this, though so prodigiously 
fruitful, has sprung from one man only, and being thus 
all one flesh, and members one of another, tliey form a 
powerful state consisting of one family, a fact without 
example. 

This family or nation is the moat ancient known to men, 
a fact which seems to invest it with a peculiar veneration, 
especially in regard to our present enquiry, because if God 
has during all time revealed himself to men, these are they 
from whom we must learn the tradition. 

This people is not p^liar only by their antiquity, but 
also remarkable by their duration, which has been un- 
broken from their origin till now. For while the nations 
of Greece and Italy, of Lacedaemon, Athens and Eome, and 
others who came after, have long been extinct, these still 
remain, and in spite of the endeavours of many powerful 
princes Who have a hundred times striven to destroy them, 
as their historians testify, and as we can easily underitand 
by the natural order of things during so long a space of 
years, they have nevertheless been preserved, and extending 
from the earHest times to the latest, their history com* 
' prebends in its duration all our histories. 
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The Law by which this people is governed is at once the 
most ancient law in the world, the most i>eiiect, and_ the 
onlv one which has been kept without interniption in a 
£e THs is what Josephus excellently shows, agmnst 
Sn as does mio the Jew in many places, where they 
iimnt out that it is so ancient that the very name of uno 
wa^y known by the men of old more than a thousand 
years afterwards, so that 

historv of so many States, has not once used the woia. 
And is easy to ]udge of the perfection of the Law by 
simply reading it, for it plainly provides f 
so ereat wisdom, equity and judgment, that the most 
ancfent legislators, G-reek and Koman,_having bad some 
fflimnse of it, have borrowed from it their principal laws, as 
appeLs by those called Of the Twelve Tables, and by tlie 

ot]i6r proofs given bv Joscpluxs. , 

Yet this Law is at the same time soyerc and ngoious 
beyond all others in respect to their relifpous worship, con- 
strainine the people, in order to keep them m their duty, 
,to a thousand peculiar and painful hw 

death. Whence it is a most astomshmg fact that it hw 

been constantly preserved during many ages Jjj' 

so rebelUous and impatient, while all other 

changed their laws from time to time, although they are 

^^T?e book containing this Law, the 

itself the most ancient book in the world, those of IJoiner, 

Hesiod and others dating from six or seven hundred years 

later. 

Falsity of other religions . — They have' no witnesses ; this 
people 1ms them. God challenges other rehgions to pro- 
dtice suclx marks. Ib. xliii. 9^*— xliv. 8. 

This is fact. While all philosophers separate into 
different sects, there is found in one comer of the world, a 
people, the most ancient in the world, declaring that all 
&e world is in error, that God has revealed to them the 
truth, that they will abide alwa,ys on the earth. In fact, all 
otber sects come to an end, this one still endures, and nai 
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done so for four thousaud years. They assert that they 
hold from their ancestors that man has fallen f/om com- 
munion with God, is entirely separated from God, but that 
he has promised to redeem them, that their doctrine 

shall always exist on the earth ; ,, , , . . , 

That their law has a twofold sense, that during sixteen 
hundred years they have had_ people whom they lielioved 
prophets foretelling both the lime and the manner ; 

That four hundred years after they were scattered every- 
where in order that Jesus Christ should 1» everywhere 
announced, Jesus Christ came in the manner and time 

That the Jews have since heeii scattered abroad under a 
curse, yet nevertheless still exist. 

The creation and the deluge l>eing past, and God not 
mteuding any more to destroy the world, nor to cri^te it 
anew, noi* to give any sucli great proofs of liioiseix, tie began 
to establish, a people on the earth, formed of sot purpose, 
whk'li should last until the coming of that people whom 
Messiah should mould by his spirit, 

*The Jews who were called to sulxlue the nations and 
their kings were slaves of sin, and the Christians whoso 
calling has been to be servants and subjects, are free 
children, 

■ ' ' fhe troubled the zml of the Jews before Jesus 
Christ, because he would have been their salvation, but not 
since* 

mie Jewish people mooted of the Gentiles, the Christian 
people persecuted. 

MsmtMo , — The Christian and even the Jewish Hapublie 
has only had God for master, as Philo the Jaw notioei, Chi. 

Monarchy, , . i * ^ 

When they fought, they did so for God idone, their cmef' 
i|:':'|ope waS' m God alone, they.considered their towns as be*' 
,, longing to God, and they kept them for God. 1 Ohrom 

m. 13 
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The sceptre was not interrupted by the carrying away 
into Babylon, because the return was promised and fore- 
told. 

A single phrase of David or of Moses, as for instance 
that God will circumcise the heart, enables us to judge of 
their spirit. If all the rest of their language was ambi- 
guous, and left it doubtful whether they were philosophers 
or Christians, one single sentence of this kind would deter- 
mine all the rest, as one sentence of Epictetus determines 
the character of the rest to be the contrary. So far we 
may be in doubt, but not afterwards* 

While the prophets were for maintaining the law, the 
people was negligent, but since there have been no more 
prophets, zeal has taken their place. 

The zeal of the Jewish people for the law, especially since 
there have been no more prophets. 

Maccabees after they had no more prophets. The 
Masorah after Jesus Christ. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS. 


Premiss . — ^Moses was a man of genins. If then 
1 he raled himself by his reason, he shonM say nothing 
clearly which was directly against reason. 

So all the apparent weaknesses are strength. Example s 
the two genealogies in Saint Matthew and Saint Luke, 
What can be more clear than that this was not concerted P 

Proof of Moses , — Why should Moses make the lives of 
men so long, and their generations so few P 

Because it is not the length of years, ])ut the niiin}>c?r of 
generations which renders matters o})scuro. 

For truth is impaired only by the cliange of mmi. And 
yet Moses places two things, the most memorable that can 
be imagined, that, is to say the creation and the deluge, so 
near that we can reach from one to the other. 

Another ^iroof . — The longevity of the patriarchs, instead 
of causing the loss of past history, was the mthar service* 
able for its preservation. For if we are not always well 
instructed in the history of our ancestors, it is Iwmnse we 
have never lived much with them, and because they are 
often dead before we have ourselves attained the age of 
reason. But when men lived so long, children lived long 
with their parents, and long conversed with them. Mow, 
their conversation could only be of the history of their 
ancestors, since to that all history was reduced, and men 
did not study science or art, which now take up so rnuch 
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of our daily discourse. We see also that at that time 
men took special care to preserve their genealogies. 

Shorn, who saw Lamech, who saw Adam, saw also Jacob, 
who saw those who saw Moses ; therefore the deluge and 
the creation are true. This is conclusive among certain 
people who clearly understand it. 

Josephus conceals the shame of his nation, 

Moses does not conceal his own shame nor . . . 

Qui$ mihi det ut omnea pro^hetent? 

He was tired of the people. 

When the creation of the people began to stand at a 
distance, God provided a single contemporary historian, 
and appointed a whole people as the guardians of this 
book, in order that the history might be the most au- 
thentic in all the world, that all men might learn a thing 
eo necessary to know, yet so impossible to be known in any 
other way. 

If the story in Esdras is credible, then it must be 
believed that Scripture is Holy Scripture. For this story 
is founded only on the authority of those who allege that 
of the Seventy, which shows that the Scripture is holy. 

Therefore if the tale be true, we find our proof therein, 
if not we have it elsewhere. Thus those who would ruin 
the truth of our Eeligion, founded on Moses, establish it 
by the same authority by which they attack it. Thus by 
this providence it still exists. 

On BadraB.^ThQ story that the books were burnt with 
the temple shown to be false by The Book of Maccabees. 
Jeremiah gave them the law. 

The story that he recited the whole by heart. J osephiis 
and Esdras note that he read the hooh. Baronius, Ann. 180. 
UuUm peniiua Hehrmram antiquorum rejperitur qui tradi- 
denit lihroa perime et ^er Batkam esse reatitutoa, nisi in IV. 
Madrm. . 

The story that he changed the letters. 
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Philo, m r Bla lingua ao characteTe 

qmtus scn^ta est Zeoj, aic jpermansH usque cu^ XfXX. 

Josephus says -tlie Xiaw was in Hebrew when 
translated by the Seventy. 

XJnder Antiochias a>iad Yespasian, when they wh 
abolish the books, and. when there was no proph 
could not do so. -And, under the [Babylonians whe 
had been no persociubion, and when there were s< 
prophets, would tlaejr Have allowed them to be burr 

Josephus derides -fclie areeks who wonld not alloi 

Tertiillian.—P jpotuit aholefactam eamviolerv 
chjBmi in spiritu tutsuls reformare, quemad'modum e; 
solymiB Bahylonicx, ezcjp%cgnatione deletis, oTri/ne instru 
Judaim literatures jper JEsdram constat restauratum. 
Be Cultufoemin, cap. iii. 

He says that Hoali might as easily have restorei 
spirit the book of Enoch, destroyed by the de: 
Esdras have restored the Scriptures lost dnr 
Captivity. 

0€oc fh' rfi tTTi '^ol(3oijkoZovo(Top <xlypiCiK(jyoriq- tov \ao 
p(.i(Tojv TUiP yfXKpujtfy GveTTpevae ’EtcrBjOi^ rw ispBi eic ri 
Atol rove TWP Trpo'yf 'yororwv TrpotprjTCov Trctvrttc dva 
XfJyovc, Ka\ (LiroKa.’TOLCTTflcTaL rip Xof^ tyiv ^Id voj 

He alleges this to prove that it is not incredible 
Seventy should Have explained the holy Scriptures i 
uniformity whicb. we admire in them. Euseb. lib 
cap, 8. And he took: that from Saint Irensens. 

Saint Hilary in. His preface to the Psalms s 
Esdras arranged tHe Psalms in order. 

The origin of tHis tradition comes from the 
Esdras. 

Bern (jlorificat'as est, et Scri^iurce verm divini 
swiU omnibus eo/ndLeryv et eisdem verbis et eisdem 
i^ecitaniibus ah initvo usque ad finem, uti et prcBsen 
cognoBcerent quorviam per insjpiraiioneTn J)ei ini 
mnt ScrijAurm, et rvon essef wArahile JDevimi hoc in : 
turn, quando in ecu ocuptivitate populi quee facta est a)>. 
donosoT corruptis Scripturis et post sepiuaginta anii 
descendentibus i/n 'regionem suam, et post deinde 
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Afia-xerxis Penarum Tegi$ inspimvit Hesdrm sacerdoii irihuB 
Pevi pmteritofum propheiamm omnes rememorare sermomB 
ei reBUimre populo earn legem qum data est per Moysen, 

Against the Story in Esdras, 11, Maccab, 2. Joseplms, 
A^itiquUie&f II. 1*^ — Cyrus took occasion from the prophecy 
of Isaiah to release the people. The Jews held property in 
peace under Cyrus in Babylon, therefore they might well 
have the Law. 

Josephus, in the whole history of Bsdras, says not a 
single word of this restoration. — ^II. Kings, xvii. 37. 

Scripture has provided passages of consolation and 
warning for every condition of life. 

Nature seems to have done the same thing by her two 
infinities, natural and moral, for we shall always have those 
who are liigher and lower, who are more and less able, who 
are noble and in low estate, in order to abate our pride, and 
raise our lowliness. 

Order, against the objection that the Scripture hm no 
order. — The heart has its own order ; the mind too has its 
own, which is by premisses and demonstrations, that of the 
heart is wholly different. It were absurd to prove that we 
are worthy of love by putting forth in order the causes of 
love. 

Jesus Christ and Saint Paul use the order of charity, not 
of the intellect, for they wish to warm, not to teach ; the 
same with Saint Augustine. This order consists mainly in 
digressions on each point which may illustrate the main 
end, and keep it ever in view. 

God and the Apostles foreseeing that the seed of pride 
would catise heresies to spring up, and not wishing to give 
them occasion to arise by defining them, have plaecnl in the 
Scripture and tlie |')rayers of the Church contrary words and 
sentences to produce their fruit in time. 

So in morals ha gives charity to produce fruits contrary 
to lust. 

He who knows the will of his master will be beaten with 
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itiorc* of the power he hiiB hy lii« kiiowleilge, 

Q,frljmfm mi judi/Miir mlhur, InH'aiwe i>f ilie powt^r wliieli 
he liaH l>y jafitice. From him %vho hfw reeeift*r| iiieHf; will 
the greatest aeeotmt. Ih» <h»m{Uirieti llw* aitl 

has given liim gn*at4-*r pow<T, 

There h an 'universal auil esma'iliai flifTereiiee l'K‘twee,tt 
the iii*iiou« of tin? will ami all other a<*tioUH.^ 

TIu‘ will w one af the ehief ot^aiM of te'^lief, Uot tl'iiit it 
fcwtus I'Uit that tliingH arc* true i>r false iieeiinliug t-o 

the sii'le oil w1ii(*h. w*e vii*w fhetu. Tl'iO will wiiieh e!toom:»i 
one Hide rat, lier than the *Uher turns away the ini«fl from 
erinHiili*ring the r|Ualitit*H of a1! that it ilcsm iiot.^ Iik<;! tf'> Hee» 
ihtw the niiiui, moving in inaaml ^witli tJie will, stayn to 
look at the iiclci it dmomss* and no Juiigi?« liy wha:l it 

All tliingi work t4»gi:*iher for g^swl to the even th# 
obgcnirities'of B<!rijiture, whieh they hotituir his wise ctf what 
ii divinely elear. And all things wiirk^-ogether for evi! 'to 
the reprohatef, even 'wimt i«' eh.itr, whi«‘li th«»y 14a«p!ieino 
iMawmti of the olimniritiea t}n 7 tlii m.Jt undersiiiml 

How luaiiy stars have te!fmeo[H,m disc*ov<;*rtMl for iw wliieli 
ditl not exist for the phikmr»{>her«of oliL Men have rotiiidly 
taken holy Beri j'dure to task in n»gar*i to t!ni great iiiiiltitiiclfi 
of itari, iiiying ; ** We know that there mm only a llimimnd 
imd twenty-two.^’' 

Til© meaning changai aeeorcliiig to tlif:i woitli which «• 
preii it. Ttici^ ineanitig temmm tin cilpilty from 'worii 
lastefail of pving it. We must ieek ei&inplei of thii. 

Wordi differently armng*^ have different iiicfiiaiiagi, and 
aeaniiigi different^ arrangeci prodtic© different ©ffeefci. 



THE PROPHECIES. 


T he proplaecies are tlie strongest proofs of Jesus Christ. 

Eor these therefore G-od has made the most provision ; 
since the event whicli has fuMled them is a miracle exist- 
ing from the birth of the Chnrch to the end. Thei*eforo 
God raised np prophets during sixteen hundred years, and 
during four hundred years afterwards he dispersed all these 
j)rophecies with all. the Jews, who bore them into all regions 
of the world. Such was the preparation for the birth of 
Jesus Christ, whose Gospel exacting belief from every man 
made it necessary not only that there should be prophecies 
to inspire this belief, but that these prophecies should be 
spread throughout the whole world, so that the whole 
world should embrace it. 

FropJiecies . — If one man alone had made a booh of 
predictions concerning Jesus Christ, both as to the time 
and the manner of his coming, and if Jesus Chiist had 
come in agreement with these prophecies, the fact would 
have had infinite force. 

,But in this ease there is much more. Here is a succession 
of men for the space of four thousand years, who without 
interruption or variation, follow one another in foretelling 
the same event. Here is a whole people announcing it, 
existing for four thousand years, to testify in a body their 
certainty, from which they cannot be diverted by all the 
threatenings and persecutions brought to bear against them; 
this is in a far greater degree important. 

But it was not enough that the prophecies existed, they 
needed also distribution through all places, and preserva- 
tion through all time. And in order that this agreement 
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miglit not be taken as an effect of cliance, it was neeessarj 
it sbonld be foretold. 

It is much more glorious for tlio Messiah tliat they should 
be spectators and even instrumentB of his glory, beyond the 
fact that God had preserved him. 

Proof , — Prophecy with accoin]>lishinent. 

That which precjcded, and that which followed Jesus 
Christ. 

The prophecies concerning the Messiah are mingled with 
some concerning other matters, so that neither the prophecies 
of the Messiah should be without proof, nor the i|>odal 
prophecies without fruit. 

Non halemuB regem nid Cmearem, Therefore Jesus Christ 
was the Messiah, because they had no longer any king but 
a stranger, and because they would have no other. 

The eternal kingdom of the race of David, II. Cliroii*, 
by all the prophecies, and witli an oath. And it was not 
temporally accompliBhed. Jer. xxxiii. 20. 

Zeph. iii. 9. — I will give my words to the Gent iles, that 
all may servo me with one eonsent.^^ 

Ezekiel xxxvii. 25. — My servant David shall be their 

prince for ever.”' 

u , Exodus iv. 22.-**-* , Israel m my first born/'^ 

We might easily, think that when the prophetn foretold 
that the sceptre would not depart from Judah until the 
'advent of the eternal king, they spoke to ffatter the people, 
and that their prophecy was proved false by Heroci feut 
to show that this was not their meaning, and that on the 
contrary they well knew that the temper^ kingdom should 
cease, they said they would be without a king, and without 
a prince, and for a long time. Hosea iii. 4. 

Prophecies.— That Jesus Christ will sit on the right hand 
till God has put his enemies under his feet. 

Therefore he will not subject them Mmsalf. 
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The time* of the first adrent was foretold, the time of the 
second is not so, because the first was to be secret, the 
second must be glorions, and so manifest that even his 
enemies will recognise it. But as his first coming was to be 
obscure, and to be known only of those who searched the 
Scri];>tures • . . 

The prophecies must be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Daniel xii. 10, Hosea xiv. 9, but intelligible to those who 
are well instructed. 

The prophecies which represent him poor, represent him 
master of the nations. — Is. lii. 16, etc. liii. Zech. ix. 9* 

The prophecies which foretell the time foretell him only as 
master of the G-entiles and suffering, and not as in the 
clouds nor as judge. And those which represent him thus 
as judge and in glory do not specify the time. 

Do you think that the prophecies cited in the Gospel were 
reported to make you believe ? No, but to ijrovent your 
believing. 

Pro;phecies . — The time was foretold by the state of the 
Jewish people, by the state of the heathen world, by the 
state of the temple, by the number of years. 

It is daring to predict the same affair in so many 
ways. It was necessary that the four idolatrous or pagan 
monarchies, the end of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
seventy weeks should coincide, and all this before the second 
temple was destroyed. 

Prophecies , — The seventy weeks of Daniel are equivocal 
in the term of commencement, because of the terms of the 
prophecy, and in the term of conclusion because of the 
differences in the chronologists. But all this diffierenct 
extends only to two hundred years. 

We understand the prophecies only when we see the 
events occur, thus the proofs of retreat, discretion, silence^ 
etc., are evidence only to those who know and believe them. 

Joseph so interior in a law so exterior. 
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Exterior penances dispose to interior, as Innniliations to 
humility. So tlie . . » 

The more I examine them the more I find tniths in them, 
both in those which preceded and those whicli followed, 
both the synagogue which was foretold, and the wretches 
who adhere to it, and who, being our enemies, are admiralile 
witnesses of the truth of these prophecies, wherein their 
misery and even their blindness is foretold* 

I find this sequence, our Eeligion wholly divine in its 
authority, in its duration, in its pri>etuity, in its morality, 
in its conduct, its doctrine, and its effects* 

The frightful darkness of the Jews foretold. Erw paJpa ns 
in meridie. JDahitw liher scienti Meet: Nm pomnin 

legere. 

Hosea i. 9. shall not be my people and I w ill not ho 
your Q-od,” when you are multiplied after the disiiersion. 
‘‘ In the places where it was said : Ye are not my people, I 
will call them my people/^ 

Predictions, — That under the fourth monarchy* iMsforo 
the destruction of the second temple, before the dominion 
of the Jews was taken away, and in the seventieth week of 
Daniel, while the second temple was still standing, the 
Q-entiles should be instructed, and brought to the knowledge 
of the Qod worshipped by the Jews, that those who loved 
him should be delivered from their enemies, and filled with 
his fear and love. 

And it came to pass that under the fourth monarchy, 
before the destruction of the second temple, etc,, the 
Gentiles in crowds worshipped God and lived an angelic 
life. Maidens dedicated tneir virginity and their life to 
God, men gave up their pleasures, what Plato was only 
able to effect upon a few men, chosen and instructed to that 
end, a secret force, by the power of a few words, now wrought 
upon a hundred million ignorant mem 

The rich left their wealth, children Mt the luimrioua 
homes of their parents to go into the austerity of the 
desert, etc., according to Philo the Jew# All this wm fore- 
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told long ages ago. For two thousand years no Gentile 
had worshipped the God of the Jews, and at the time fore- 
told, the crowd of Gentiles worshipped this only God. 
The temples were destroyed, the very kings bowed them- 
selves -under the cross. All this was of the Spirit of God 
spread abroad upon the earth. 

Holiness. — Hffundam spiritum memn . — All nations had 
been in unbelief and lust; the whole world was now ablaze 
with love. Princes quitted their state, maidens suffered mar- 
tyrdom. This power sprang from the advent of Messiah, 
this was the effect and these the tokens of his coming. 

Predictions.— It was foretold that in the time of Messiah 
he would come and establish a new covenant, such as should 
make them forget the coming out from Egypt, Jer. xxiii. 
5, Is. xliii, 16, that he would put his law not in externals, 
but in the heart, that Jesus Christ would put his fear, 
which had been only from without in the midst of the 
heart. Who does not see the Christian law in all this ? 

Prophecies . — ^That the Jews would reject Jesus Christ, and 
would themselves be rejected of God because the choice 
vine brought forth only wild grapes ; that the chosen people 
should be disloyal, ungrateful, incredulous. jBopMZww non ere- 
dentem et contradiceniem ; that God would strike them with 
blindness, and that in full mid-day they would grope like 
blind men ; that his messenger should go before him. 

“ . Then shall a man no more teach his neighbour, 

saying. There is the Lord, for God will make himself felt by 
all, ybwr sons shall prophesy. I will put my spirit and my 
fear in your heart.” 

All that is the same thing. To prophesy is to speak of 
God, not by outward proofs, but by a feeling interior and 
direct. 

Prophecies. — Transfixerunt, Zech. xii. 10. 

That there should come a deliverer to crush the demon’s 
head, and to free his people from their sins, ex omnibus 
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iniquiiatibus. That there should be a iiew and eternal 
covenant, and a new and eternal priestliood after tlxe order 
of Melchisedek, that the Christ should be glorious, power- 
ful, mighty, and yet so miserable that ho would not be 
recognised* nor taken for what ho is, but be rejected and 
slain, that Hs people which denied him should Ik) no moro 
his people, that the idolaters would receive Inm and trust 
in him, that he would quit Zion to reign in the centre of 
idolatry, tliat the Jews should exist for ever, that he would 
spring from Judah, and at a time when there should be no 
longer a king. 

That Jesus Christ would be small in his beginnings, and 
afterwards would increase. The little stone of Daniel 

That he would teach men the |}erfect way, 

And never has there come before him nor after him 
anjr man who has taught anything divine approaching 
this. 

That then idolatry would be overthrown, that the Messiah 
would cast down all idols, and would bring men into the 
worship of the true God. 

That the idol temples would be overthrown, and that 
among all nations and in all places of the world men would 
ofEer to God a pure sacrifice, not of beasts. 

That he would be king of the Jews and Gentiles, And 
we see this king of Jews and Gentiles opp»s8ad by both, 
both equally conspiring his death, we see him bear rule 
over both, destroying the worship established by Moses in 
Jerusalem its centre, where he placed his earMest Church, 
as well as the, worship of idols inEome its centre, where h4 
placed his chief Church. 

Ifo Gentile from Moses to Jesus Christ aceording to tho 
Eabbis themselves. The crowd of the Gentiles after Jesus 
Christ believed in the books of Moses and observed their 
essence and spirit, casting away only what was \«eless. 

,j OwMB JudcBd Tcgio, et JeTOBoloMitcB utiiveT$i et Japfisu# 
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Because of all the conditions of men who came 

there. 

These stones can become the children of Abraham. 

Is. i. 21. Change of good into evil and the vengeance of 
God, 

Is. X. 1. Vw qui condunt leges iniquas. 

Is. xxvi. 20.'' Vade po^ulm memy intra in ctMcuko tua, 
claude ostia iua super tCy abscondere modicum ad momentum, 
donee periranseat indignatio. 

Is. xxviii. 1. Vee coronce superhice. 

Miracles . — Is. xxxiii. 9. Luxit, et elanguit terra: confmuB 
est LibanuSy et obsorduity etc. 

Nunc consurgamy dicit JDominus: nunc exaltabor, nunc 
suhlevabor. 

Is. xl. 17. Omnes gentes quasi non sint 

Is. xli. 26. Quis annunciavit ab exordio ut sciamus ; et a 
'principio ut dicamus : Justm es ? 

Is. xliii. 13. Operabory et quis avertet illud t 

Jer. xi. 21. Non prophetabis in nomine Domini, et non 
morieris in manibus nosiris. 

Propterea hcec (Mcit Dominus. 

Jer. XV. 2. Quod si dixerint ad te : Quo egrediemwr t dices 
ad eos : JELmc dicit Dominus : Qui ad mortem, ad mortem: et 
qui ad gladium, ad gladium : et qui ad famem, ad famem : 
et qui ad captivitatem, ad capiivitatem, 

Jer. xvii. 9. Pravum est cor omnium, et inscruiahile : 
quis cognoscet illud ? that is to say, who can know all its 
evil, for it is already known to be wicked. Dgo Dominus 
scruians cor, et probans renes, 

Et dixerunt : Veniie et cogitemm contra Jeremiam cogi^ 
tationes, non enimperihit lex a sacerdote, neque sermo a pro* 
pheta. 

Jer. xvii. 17. Non sis tu mihi formidini, spes mea iu in 
die afflictionis* 

Trust in exterior sacrifices. 

Jer. vii. 14. Faciam domui huic, in qua inmeatum 
nomen meum, et in qua vos habetis fiduciam : et loco, quern 
dedi nobis et patribus vestris, sicutfeci 8ilo* 
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Exterior sacrifice is not tlio essential point. 

Tu ergo noli orare pro populo hoc. 

Jer, xii. 22. Quia non sum locutus cum patrihus vestrie, 
et non prcecepi eis in die, qua eduxi cos de Terra Jbgypti, de 
verlo holocaviomatum, et victimarum. 

Sed hoc verlum prcecepi eis, dicens : Audite mccm meam, 
et ero voUs Bern, et ms eritis mihi populus: et nmhulate in 
omni via, guam mandavi vobis, ut hene s^it voMs. Et non 
audierunt. 

Exterior sacrifice is not the essential point. 

Jer. xi. 13. Secundum numerum enim civitaium tuarum 
erant ’dii tui Juda : et secundum numerum viarum Jerusalem 
posuisti aras confusionis. Tu ergo noli orare pro popuh hoc. 
A multitude of doctrines. 

Is. xliv. 20. Eeque dicet ; Forte mendacmm est in dertera 

**Ts. xliv. 21, etc. Memento horum Jacob, et Israel, qiioniam 
servus mens es tu. Formavi tc, servus mem cs tu Israel, we 
ohliviscariB mei, 

Belevi ut nuhem iniquitates turns etqmii 7iehiilani pcc'caiu 
tua : revertere ad me^ quoniam redemi te, 

xliv. 23, 24. Laudate mils quoniam mi$ericordiam feeU 
JDominus : . . . , quoniam redemit Dominm Jacob et hrael 
gloriaUtuT. H(bc dicit DominuB Tedinnpior tmiBs et formator 
tuu8 ex utero ; Ego sum Eonimm, faciem ornniih exie7ulen$ 
mloB BoluSs BtaUliem termrns et nullm immms 
Is. liv. 8. In momenta indignationw abscondi facie m 
wmm pamni^er a ie, et in mmricordia Bempitmm mwertm 
Bum tui t dixit redemptor turn Dominm » 

Is. Ixiii. 12. Qm ed%mit ad dexteram Moyeen bracMo 
majestatiB stice, qui scidit aquas ante eoB, nt faeerei $ibi mmen 
smipiternum. 

14. Sic addtmsti populum tmm ut famrm HM mtmn 
glo^nce. 

Is. Ixiii. 16. Tu enim pater nostets et Abraham mscwU 
nos^ et Israel ignoravit nos. 

Is. Ixiii. 17. Quare . . . indurasii cor nostrum miiwm* 
remuB te ? 

Is. Ixvi. 17. . Qui sanctificabantuff et mwndos sepuiabard 
. . . simul consumentm, dicit Dominm, 
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Jer. ii. 35. M dixisti : Ahsq^ne Teccaio et innocejw ego 
sum : et^rojpterea avertatur furor tims a me. 

JEcce ego judicio contendam tecum, eo quod dixeris : Ntm 
peccavi. 

Jer. iv. 22. Sajnenies sunt td fackini mala, hene mdvm 
facer e nescierunt. 

Jer. iy. 23, 24. AB])exi terram, ec ecee mcm erai, e4 
nihili : et cmlos, et non erai lux in eis. 

Vidi monies, et ecce movehantur : et omnes coUes eonitir- 
hati sunt. 

Intuitm sum, et non erat homo: et onme volatile coelt 
recessit. Aspexi, et ecce Cannelm desertm ; et omms urhes 
ejus ^destructce sunt a facie Domini, et a facie inr furor m 
ejus. 

JEoec enim dicit Domvnvs : Desert a erii omnis terra, sed 
tamen consummationem non facia m. 

Jer. V. 4. Ego autem dixi : Forsiian paupcrcs huhI et 
stulti, ignorantes viam Domini, judicium Dei sui. 

Ibo ad optimcdes, et logmr eU: imi enim cogmnmruni 
viam Domini: et ecce magis hi simul confregerurd jugum, 
Tuperunt vincula. Idcirco percmsit eo$ leo de silva, pardm 
vigilans super civitates eorum. 

Jer. T. 29. Numquid super Ms non visiiaho, dieii Domu 
nus? aut super gentem hujuseemodi non ulcisedur auinm 
mea ? 

Jer. y. 30. Stupor et mirahUia, facia sunt in terra : 

Jer. y. 31. Prophetai prophetahani nicndacAuni, ct saccr^^ 
dotes applaudehant manilms suis ; ct pmpulm mem dllexli 
talia : quid igitur fiet in novissimo ejus / 

Jer. yi. 1(>. lime dicit Domlnus : State super vim, ei 
videte, et interrogate de semitis antiquis, qtm sit vm horn, ei 
amhulate in ea: mve^iietis refrigerium anlmahw vedris, ' M 
dixerunt ; Non amhulahimm. 

® constituti super vos speculatorm. Audiie voemn iuhm. 
Et dixerunt ; Non audiemus. 

Idea audits Genies, quanta ego faciam els. Audi imn: 
Ecce ego adducam mala, etc, 

Jqt. xxiii. 15. A prophet is enim Jliernsalcm cgrcssa est 
poUutio super omnem terram. 

Jei’, xxiii. 17. Dicuni Ms, qui Masphemant ims hotmim 
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eBt DowiintiSy Pax erit vohis, et omfii qui anihdat in pravitat& 
cordis BU% dixerunt : Non veniet anper ms nmlum. 

The Jews witnesses for God. Is. xliii, 9, xliv. 8, 

Prophecies accomplished . — -Malaelii i. ix. The saerifiee of 
the Jews rejected, and the sacrifice of the Gentiles, even 
out of Jerusalem, and in all places. 

— Moses before his death foretold the calling of the 
Gentiles, ‘Dent, xxxii. 21, and the reprobation of the Jews, 

Moses foretold what would happen to each trilie. 

Prophecy . — Amos and Zechariah, Tixey sold the just 
one, and therefore were not recalled. 

— Jesus Christ betrayed. 

They shall no more rememl>er Egypt, See Is. xliii. 16-19, 
Jerem. xxiii. 7. 

The Jews shall be scattered abroad. Is. xxvii, 6, A new 
law. Jer. xxxi 31. 

Malachi. Grotius. — ^The second tem|»Ie glorious* Jesus 
Christ will come to it. Haggai ii. 7-l0 . . , The calling 
of the Gentiles. Joel ii. 28. Hos. ii. 24 Dent, xxxii. 21. 
Mai. i. 11. 

Moses first taught the Trinity, original sin, the Messiah. 

David was a great witness. 

A king, good, merciful, a fair soul, a fine mind, jwwerful. 
He prophesied, and his wonders cametopass. This is infinite. 

He had only to say that he was the Messiah, had he 
been vain enough, for the prophecies are clearer a^ut Mm 
than about Jesus Christ, The same with Saint John, 

Special predictions . — They were strangers in Egypt with- 
out any private possessions, in that country or in any 
other, when Jacob dying and blessing Ms twelve children 
declared to them that they should possess a great land, 
and foretold in particular to the family of Judah that the 
kings who would one day govern them should be of his 
race, and that all his brethren should be subject to him. 

TMs same Jacob disposing of the future land as though 
he were its master, gave a portion to Joseph more than to 
the others. I give thee,'' said he, a portiofi more than 
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to tliy brethren.’’ And blessing his two diililren, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, whom Joseph had presented to liiin, tlie 
elder, Manasseh, on his right, and the young Ephraim on 
his left, he put his arms cross-wise, and placing his right 
hand on the head of Ephraim, and the left on ManaHselp 
he blessed them thus. And when Joseidi re})reseiited to 
him that he was preferring the younger he answered Iniii 
with admirable decision, ** I know it well, son, I know 
it, but Ephraim shall increase in a way quite other than 
Manasseh.” This has been in fact so true in the result that# 
being alone almost as abundant as the two entire linei 
which compose a whole kingdom, they have been usually 
called by the name of Ephraim alone. 

This same Joseph when dying commanded his children 
to hear his bones with them into that land to wliicli tht‘y 
did not come for two hundred years afterwarcls. 

Moses, who wrote all these things so long lH*f<»r<» thc-y 
happened, himself made for each family the |)artition ai 
the land before they entered it, as though ha luui Imicu 
master of it. 

He gave them judges to divide it, he prescribed the 
entire political form of government which thev should 
observe, the cities of refuge which they should build# 
and , . . 

Daniel ii. ** All thy sooth-sayers and wise men eanncit 
show unto thee the secret whi(di thou hast dcrnandcil. 

'' But there is a God in heaven, who can do so, and li« 
has revealed in thy dream the things which shall lai in tlie 
latter days.” This dream must have earned him ijrmi 
uneasiness, 

^ And it is not by my own wisdom that I have knowledge 
of this secret, but by the revelation of this same (Iml wlio 
has discovered it to me, to make it manifest in thy preseiicOi 
Thy .dream was of this kind. Thou iawast’ a great 
image, high and terrible, which stood before tliee. IIi» 
head was of gold, his breast and his arms of .silver, Mi 
belly .and his. thighs of brass. His legs of iron, Mi fiinl 
part of iron and part of clay. 

■ ^'.Thus, thou sawest till a stone was. cut out wiihiml 
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hands, which smote the image upon his feet, that were of 
iron and clay and brake them to pieces. 

“ Then was the iron, the clay, the l)ras8, the silver, and 
the gold, broken to pieces together, and the wind carried 
them away, bnt this stone which smote the image became 
a great mountain, and filled the whole eartln Tliis is the 
dream, and now I will give thee the interpretatiom 

“ Thou who art the greatest of kings, and to whom God 
has given a power so “extended that tliou art renowned 
among all people, art the golden Ixead of the image which 
thou hast seen. 

‘‘ But after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior to 
thee, and another of brass, winch shall l»ear rtde over all 
the earth. 

“But the fourth kingdom sliall l>e strong as iron, and 
even as iron hreaketh in pieces, and Bulxlnetlt all things, 
so this empire shall break in pieces and bruise. 

“ And whereas thou sawest tlxe feet and^ toes, part of 
clay and part of iron, the kingdom shall l)e divided ; and it 
shall be partly strong and partly broken. 

“ But as iron cannot be firmly mixed witli clay, so they 
who are represented by the iron and by the clay, cannot 
cleave one to another though united by marriage. 

“!Now in the days of these kings will God raise up a 
Kingdom, which shall never be destroyed, nor ever be de- 
livered up to another i)eople. 

“ It shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever, according as thou sawest 
that the stone was cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and that it fell from the mountain, and brake in pieces the 
iron, the clay, the silver and the gold. This is what God 
has revealed to thee of the things which must come in the 
fulness of time. This dream is true and the interpreta- 
rion thereof is faithful. Then Nebuchadnezzar fell upon 
his face towards the earth, etc " 

Daniel viii. “ Daniel having seen the combat of the ram 
and of the he-goat, who vanquished him and ruled over 
the earth, whereof the principal horn being broken four 
others came up towards the four winds of heaven, and out 
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of one of them came forth a little horn, which waxcMl 
exceeding great toward the South and toward the East, 
and toward the land of Israel, and it waxed great, even to 
the host of heaven, and it cast dowm some of the stars, and 
stamped npon them, and at last overthrew the prince, and 
by him the daily sacrifice was taken away and the place ot 
his sanctuary was cast down. 

** This is what Daniel saw. He asked the explanation 
and a voice cried in this manner, * Gabriel, make this man 
to understand the vision.’ And Gabriel said, 

** The ram which thou sawest is the king of the Modes 
and Persians, and the he-goat is the king of Greece, and 
the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king of 
this monarchy. 

JSTow that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, 
four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but not 
with his strength. 

‘^How in the latter time of their kingdom when iniqui- 
ties shall be grown up, there shall aiise a king insolent 
and strong, but his power shall be not his own. To him 
all things shall succeed after his will, and he shall destroy 
the holy people, and through his policy also he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand, and he shall destroy many. 
He shall also stand up against the Prince of Princes, 
but he shall perish miserably, and nevertheless by a violent 
hand.” 

Daniel ix. 20. 

'' As I was praying God with all my heart, and confes- 
sing my sin and the sin of all my people, and px'ostrating 
myself before God, even Gabriel, whom I had seen in tlie 
vision at the beginning, came to me and touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation, and ho informed me and 
said, 0 Daniel, I am now come forth to teach thee that 
thou mightest understand. At the beginning of thy prayer 
I came to show thee that which thou didst desire, for thou 
art greatly beloved: therefore understand the matter and 
consider the vision. Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgres- 
sion, and to make an end of sins, and to abolish iniquity 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness; to accomplish 
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the vision and the prophecies, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. 

After which this people shall be no more thy people, 
nor this city the holy city. The times of wrath are passed 
and the years of grace shall come for ever. 

Know therefore, and understand, that from the gom<^ 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jeru” 
Salem unto the Messiah the Prince, shall l)o seven weeks, 
and three score and two weeks : the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times/' 

The Hebrews were accustomed to divide numl>ers, and 
to place the smaller first, so that seven and sixty-two make 
sixty-nine. Of this seventy there will tlnui rest the 
seventieth : that is to say the seven last years of which he 
will speak next, and after these sixty-two weeks whiclj 
have followed the seven first, the ChfiBt should l>e killed, 
and a people would come with its prince, %v1h) should de- 
stroy the city, and the sanctuary, and overwlielm all, and 
the end of that war will accomplish the desolation. Christ 
shall be killed after the sixty-nine weeks, that is to say, in 
the last week. 

"‘How one week, which is the seventieth, which remains, 
shall confirm the covenant with many, and in the midst of 
the week, that is to say the last three years and a half, he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for 
the overspreading of abominations he shall make it deso- 
late, even until the consummation, and that determined 
shall be poured upon the desolate.'^ 

Daniel xi. The Angel said to Daniel : 

'' There shall stand up yet,” — after Cyrus, under whom all 
this still is,— three kings in Persia,”— 'Cambyges, Smyrdis, 
Darius; — ''and the fourth,”— Xerxes, who shall then 
come,—" shall be far richer than they all, and far stronger, 
and shall stir up all his people against the Greeks, and a 
mighty king shall stand up,” — ^Alexander,—" that shall 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his will And 
when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken, and 
shall be divided in four parts toward the four winds of 
heaven,” — see also vii. 6, viii 8 — " but not to his posterity, 
and his successors shall not equal his power, for his king. 




dom sliallbe plucked up, eren for others beside these,’* 
— ^liis four principal successors. 

‘'And the king— Ptolemy son of Lagos,— of the south,” 
— ^Egypt, — “shall be strong, — but one of his princes Bhall 
be strong above him,”— Seleucus king of S}u-ia,— “ and Ids 
dominion shall be a great dominion,” Appian says that he 
was the most powerful of Alexander’s successors. 

“And in the end of years they shall join themselves 
together, and the king’s daughter of the South,”— Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of the other Ptolemy 
— “ shall come to the king of the North to make peace 
between these princes” — ^to Antiochus Dens, king of Syria 
and of Asia, son of Seleucns Lagidas. 

‘ ‘ But neither she nor her seed shall have a long autliori ty , 
for she and they that sent her and they that brought lu‘r, 
and her children and her friends, shall be delivered to 
death.” — Berenice and her son were killed by Seleucus 
Callinicus. 

“But out of a branch of her roots” — Ptolemy Euergetes 
was the son of the same father as Berenice — “ shall one 
stand np in his estate, who shall come with an army into 
the land of the king of the north, and shall put all under 
subjection, and carry captives into Egypt their gods, their 
princes, their gold, their silver, and all their precioxis spoils, 
and shall continue many years when the king of the North 
can do nought against him.” — ^If ho had not been ealliMl 
into Egypt by domestic reasons, says Justin, he wotild have 
entirely ruined Seleucns. 

“And thus he shall retium into his kingdom, but his 
sons shall be stirred up and shall prepare an exe(»f‘ding 
great multitude” — Seleucus Ceraunus, Antioclius ihu 
Great. 

“ And their army shall come and overthrow all, wh<u’i*at 
the king of the South Ixeing moved witli (iholtn*, hIuiII comet 
fox*th and fight with him and coiKpii%”— Pioliouy Plulopal or 
against Antiodius the Groat at H.a.phia---'“ and his troojoj 
shall become inHolent, and his heart nhall l>c lifictl « 
Ptolemy desoentle<I flie louipt*'-— 'iltmoiduiS' - a,ri4 lie 
^shall cast down many ten thoUHands, but, he Hltall iiol bu 
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‘'For the king of the North’' — Antiochtis the Grf‘at-— 
“ shall return with a greater mnltitude than l>eforc*»”— -in 
the reign of the young Ptolemy Epiphanes — ‘'and then a 
great numher of enemies shall stand up against the king 
of the South, also the apostates and robbep^ of thy peci jilti 
shall exalt themselves to establish the vision; but they 
shall perish ” — those who abandon their religion to pleaso 
Euergetes, when he will send his troops to Scopas. For 
Antiochus will again take Scopas and conquer tlnnn. 

“And the king of the North shall destroy tlio feni'ed 
cities and the armies of the south shall not withstaiKl, fin«l 
all shall yield to his wilL He shall stand in tlie land of 
Israel and it shall yield to him. 

“ And thns he will think to render himself master of all 
the empire of Egypt," — despising the youth of Epiphanes^ 
says Justin. 

“ And for that he will make alliance with him and give 
kis daughter," — Cleopatra, in order that she may kttray 
her husband, On which Appian says that doubtful of 
being able to make himself master of Egy}>t by foreoi 
because of the protection of the Eomans, he wished to 
attempt it by craft. “ He would fain corrupt licr, but iha 
shall not stand on his side, neither be for him. After this 
shall he turn his face unto the isles," — that is to wty, the 
sea-ports, — “ and shall take many," as Appian relates. 

“But a prince shall oppose his conquests and muw the 
reproach offered by him to cease," — Scipio Afrimnui, who 
stopped the progress of Antiochus the Great becsus® he 
offended the Eomans in the person of their allies.—*' H# 
will return into his kingdom and perish and be no more."— 
He was killed by his soldiers. 

And he who stands in Ins place shall k a tyrant, a 
raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom " that ii tiics 
people, Seleucus Philopator or Soter, the son of Aiitbcliiii 
the Great—** but within a few days ho shall bo dettroyod, 
neither in anger nor in battle ; 

** And in his place shall stand up a vile person mworlhy 
of the honour of the kingdom, but ho shall come in liy 
skilful flatteries. 

“.All annieg shall bend before him, ho will conquor thittii 
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and even the prince with whom he has made a league. Por 
having renewed the league with him, he will deceive him, 
and come in with a few tribes into his province, calm and 
without fear. He will take the best places, and shall do 
that which his fathers have not done, and ravage on all 
sides. He will forecast devices, during his time.'* 

. The zeal of the Jews for their law and their temple. 
Josephus and Philo the Jew ad Gaium. 

What other people has so great a zeal, but for them it 
was a necessity. 

Jesus Christ foretold as to the time and the state of the 
world. The leader taken from the thigh, and the fourth 
monarchy. 

How fortunate we are to have such light amid such 
darkness. 

How grand it is to see by the eye of faith, Darius and 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Eomans, Pompey and Herod working, 
though unconsciously, for the glory of the Gospel 1 

How grand to see by the eye of faith the histories of 
Herod, of Csesar* • , 

The reprobation of the Jews and conversion of the 
Gentiles . — Isaiah Ixv. '' I am sought of them that asked 
not for me ; I am found of them that sought me not : I 
said, Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that did not call 
upon my name. 

I have spread out my hands all the day unto an un- 
believing people, which walketh in a way that was not 
good, after their own thoughts; a people that provoketh 
me to anger continually to my face; that sacrificeth to 
idols, etc. 

These shall be scattered like smoke in the day^of my 
wrath, etc. 



Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers will 
I gather, and will requite you according to your works. 

Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the 
cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not ; for a blessing is 
in it. 
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“ So will I take a seed of Jacob and Judalx to possess 
my mountains, and mine elect and my servants sliall in- 
lierit it, and my fertile and abundant plains, but I will 
destroy all others, because you have forgotten your God to 
follow strange gods. I have called you and you have not 
answered, I have spoken and you have not heard, and you 
have chosen the things which I forbade. 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; my servants shall 
rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed; my servants shall. sing 
for joy of heart, but ye shall cry and howl for vexation of 
spirit. 

^^And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto my 
chosen : for the Lord shall slay thee, and call his servants 
by another name, that he who blesseth himself in theearth 
shall bless himself in God, etc. ; because the former troubles 
are forgotten, 

“ For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth : 
and the former things shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind. 

“But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I 
create : for, behold,! create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy ixi 
my people : and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her, nor the voice of crying ... 

“ Before they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox : and dust 
shall be the serpent^s meat. They shall not hurt nor kill 
in all my holy mountain.” 

Is. Ivi. “ Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment, and 
do justice: for my salvation is near to come, and my 
righteousness to be revealed. 

“ Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that keepeth my salvation and holdeth his hand from doing 
any evil. 

“ Neither let the strangers, that have joined themselves j 
to the Lord, say, God will separate me from his people, t 
For thus saith the Lord: Whoso will keep my sabbaths, ! 
and choose the things that please me, and take hold of 
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covenant; Even unto them will I give in mine house a 
place and a name better than of sons and of daughters : I 
will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut. 
off . . . 

Therefore is judgment far from us : we wait for light, 
but behold obscurity ; for brightness, but we walk in 
darkness. We grope for the wall like the blind ; we stumble 
at noon day as in the night ; we are in desolate places as 
dead men. 

“ We roar all like bears, and mourn sore like doves : we 
look for judgment, but there is none ; for salvation, biit it 
is far from us. 

Isaiah Ixvi. 18. ‘'But I know their works and their 
thoughts : I come that I may gather all nations and 
tongues, and they shall see my glory. 

“ And I will set a sign among them, and I will send of 
them that shall be saved unto the nations, to Africa, to 
Lydia, to Italy, to Greece, and to the i)eople that have not 
heard my name, neither have seen my glory. And they 
shall bring your brethren.^' 

Jer. vii, Ee^robaiion of. the Temple. 

“ But go ye to Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, 
and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people. 
And now, because ye have done all these works, saith the 
Lord, I will do unto this house, in which my name is called 
upon, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave 
to your priests, as I have done to Shiloh.’' For I have 
rejected it and made myself a temple elsewhere. 

“ And I will cast you out of my sight, as I have cast out 
all your brethren, the whole seed of Ephraim." Eejected 
absolutely. 

Therefore pray not thou for this people/' 

Jer. vii. 21. What avails it you to add sacrifice to 
sacrifice? For I spake not unto your fathers, when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices : But this thing commanded I them, 
saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall 
be my people." For it was only after they had sacrificed 
to golden calves that I gave myself sacrifices to turn into 
good an evil custom. Jer. vii. 4. “ Trust not in lying 


' W f'tscAVs Tmirains. 


«,ra, wing, Thp of the Lord, the temple of the 

I«nil, the temple of the Ijord, are these.” 


Prm/» by ik« Captivity of the Jews without 

rwlomtion. Jeremiah xi. 11. “I will king evil on 
Judah wliieJi they shali not he able to escape.” 

V. «Tho Lord had a vineyard from 
wlm h iie looked for grajH-a, and it brought forth wild 
k'rii 5 «-<i, I will tiirTefon; uproot and destroy it, the earth 
»h(i!l pr.Hiui:.- iiotlnug but thorns, and I will forbid the ' 

cif fiiml the hoiiee of Israel, and. 
tlif' tiini cif Jtidiih liii ideammi plant* I looked that they 
11I1111.1I4 « 1 p |iiilieo, andl llioy bring forth only iixiquities ” 

J iHitiifi tiiL Saiietif j the 'Lord with fear and trembling, 
iiiid litm lie ymir fear j but ho s,hall be for a stone of' 
niiiiiiWiiig atwl for a rook of offence to both. the houses of 
.tirai^,., for ii gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jrrtiwili^iii. Anil many among them shall stumble against 
ttiiil nnd fall, and ks l>n>ken, and bo snared, and be 
Uthrn» and prriMb, Hide my wonk and cover my law for 
iiiv diw-ipl*’'H, 

" And I m\\ wait n|xin the Iiord, that hideth his face 

{r«iin flip lii.ifiwr nf 

Imtidi itis* ** Iks ipiUiniiliiHl, and wonder, 0 people of 
I wmmr and iliiggisr ; bo drunken, but not with wine;, 
iiagfor* liitt not with itrong drink* For the Lord hath 
iiiingW Lir yon tlio ipirit of deep sleep. He will shut up. 
yi.ii.ir mm i lie will cover your prophets and princes that 
iwi*r» i-isb.m#./* Ihiniid xii. ** The wicked shall not under- 
l*nf tip* wim* Hliail understand/*' Hosea, the last 
rliiipirr* the hii»l vrrm\ afh'*r many temporal blessings' 
m%mi ** Wlio is wist*, and he shall understand these 
lllltlg#,** etc. 

And flic vi.i*ii»n^ -of all the prophets are become unto 
foil m fi. Umk tliiii m 'Hi„*a{cil. w'liich men deliver to one that 
.iriifi'ic«l* aipl who can rciMl; iiiid he saith, I cannot read 
It i, for If. n mr,%h4 1 Ami whei'i the Iwk is delivered to him' 
'tliai i# not. tie mith, I itni not learned. 

♦♦ 'If ||».rrfyrc the Ijofd iaid» Fom'Bmucli as this people' 
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with their lips do honour me, hut haye removed their heart 
far from me,*' — ^there is the reason and the cause, for they 
adore G-od in their heart, and understand the prophecies, — 
“ and their fear toward me is taught by the precept of men. 

‘‘Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do among this 
people a marvellous work and a wonder : for the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding . . . 

Frophecies. Froof of divinity, Isaiah xli. 

“ Shew the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are gods : and we will incline our heart 
unto your words. Teach us the things that have been from 
the beginning and prophesy those that are to come. 

“ By this we shall know that ye are gods. Yea, do good, 
or do evil, if you can. Come now and let us reason 
together. 

“Behold ye are of nothing, and an abomination, etc. 
Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may 
know? and beforetime, that we may say, He is righteous? 
yea, there is none that sheweth, yea, there is none that 
declareth the future.’' 

Is. xliii. “ I am the Lord : and my glory will I not give 
to another. I have foretold the former things which have 
come to pass, and declare those which are to come. Sing a 
new song to G-od in all the earth.” 

“Bring forth the blind people theit have eyes and see 
not, and the deaf that have ears and hear not. Let all the 
nations be gathered together. Who among them and their 
Gods can declare this, and shew us former things, and 
things to come? Let them bring forth their witnesses, 
that they may be justified : or let them hear, and say, It is 
truth. 

“ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen : that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he, 

“I have declared, and have saved, and I have shewed 
wonders in your eyes : therefore ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord, that I am God. 

“ For your sake I have sent to Babylon, and have brought 
down all their nobles. I am the Lord, your sanctifier and 
creator. 
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I have made a way iu the sea, and a path in the mighty 
waters ; I am he that destroyed for ever the powerful ene- 
mies who have resisted you. 

“ Eememher ye not the former things, neither consider 
the things of old. 

Behold, I will do a new thing ; now it shall spring 
forth ; shall ye not know it ? I will even make a way in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert. 

“ This people have I formed for myself ; they shall shew 
forth my praise etc. 

I, even I, am he that hlotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Put 
me in remembrance : let us plead together : declare thou, 
that thou mayest be justified. Thy first father hath sinned, 
and thy teachers have transgressed against me.^^ Is. xliv. 
“ I am the first and the last, saith the Lord. Whoso will 
equal himseK to me, let him declare the order of things 
since I formed the first peoples, and the things which are 
to come. Pear ye not, have I not declared all these things, 
ye are my witnesses.” 

Fro^pJiecy of Gyms — ‘'Because of Jacob whom I have 
chosen I have called the by thy name,” “ Come and let 
us reason together. Who has declared this from ancient 
time, and foretold things to come ? have not I, the Lord.” 

Is. xlvi, “Eemember the former things of old, and 
know that there is none like me. Declaring the end from 
the b^inning, and from ancient times the things that are 
not yet done, saying. My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
aU my pleasure.” 

Is. xHi. 9. “Behold, the former things are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare : before they spring forth I 
tell you of them.” 

Is. xlviii. 3. “ I have declared the former things from 
the b^inning ; and I shewed them ; and they came to 
pass. Because I knew that thou art obstinate, that thy 
spirit is rebellious, and thy brow brass ; I have even before 
it came to pass shewed it thee: lest thou shouldst say, 
that it was the work of thy gods and the efiect of their 
commands. 
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Thou hast seen all this ; and will not ye declare it ? I 
have shevred thee new things from this time, even hidden 
things, and thou didst not know them. They are created 
now, and not from the beginning ; even before the day 
when thou heardest them not ; lest thou shouldest say, 
Behold, I knew them. 

Tea, thou heardest not; yea, thou knewest not; yea, 
from that time that thine ear was not opened : for I knew 
that thou wouldst deal very treacherously, and wast called 
a transgressor from the womb.'^ 

—Prophecies, In Egypt. — Pugio Fidei, 659. Talmud. 

It is a tradition among us that when the Messiah shall 
come, the house of God, destined for the dispensation 
of his word, shall be full of filth and impurity, that the 
wisdom of the scribes shall be corrupt and rotten ; that 
those who fear to sin shall be reproved by the people, and 
treated as fools and madmen. 

Is. xlix. 

Listen, 0 isles, unto me, and hearken ye people from 
far : The Lord hath called me by my name even from the 
womb of my mother ; he hath hid me in the shadow of his 
hand, he hath made my words like a sharp sword, and 
said: Thou art my servant, in whom I will be glorified. 
And I said. Lord, have I laboured in vain ? have I si>ent 
my strength for nought ? yet is my judgment with thee, 
0 Lord, and my work before thee. When the Lord, who 
has formed me from from the womb of my mother to be 
wholly for himself, in order to bring Jacob and Israel again 
to him, said unto me : Thou shalt be glorious in my sight, 
and I will be thy stren^h. It is a light thing that thou 
shouldst convert the tribes of Jacob ; I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles that thou mayest be my salva*- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. These are the things 
which the Lord hath said to him that humbleth his soul 
to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers. 
Princes and kings shall worship thee because the Lord is 
faithful that hath chosen thee. 

Again the Lord said unto me ; I have heard thee in the 
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days of salvation and of mercy, and I have establislied thee 
for a covenant of the people, and to cause thee to inherit 
the desolate nations, that thou mayest say to those who 
are in chains : G-o forth, and to those that are in dark- 
ness : . Come into the light, and possess these abundant and 
fertile lands. They shall no more labour, nor hunger, nor 
thirst, neither shall the sun smite them ; for he that hath 
mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of 
waters shall he guide them, and make the mountains plain 
before them. Behold, the peoples shall come from all 
parts, from the east and from the West, from the North 
and from the South. Let the heaven give glory to God, 
let the earth rejoice, for it hath pleased the Lord to comfort 
his people, and he will have mercy on the poor who hope 
in him. 

“Tet Sion hath dared to say: The Lord hath forsaken 
and hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb, but if she forget, yet will I not forget thee, 0 
Sion. I will bear thee always between my hands, and thy 
walls shall be ever before me. Thy builders are come, thy 
destroyers shall go forth of thee. Lift up thy eyes round 
about, and see all these ai*e gathei'ed together, to come to 
thee : as I live, saith the Lord, thou shalt be clothed with 
all these as with an ornament, thy deserts, and thj deso- 
ferte places, and the land of thy destruction shall now be 
too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and the children 
of thy barrenness shall still say in thy ears : The place is too 
strait for me, make me room to dwell in. And thou shalt 
say in thy heart : Who hath begotten these ? I was barren 
and brought not forth, led away, and captive : and who 
hath brought up these? I was destitute and alone: and 
these, where were they ? And the Lord shall say : Behold, 
I will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and will set up my 
standard to the peo]>le. And they shall bring thy children 
ill tlieir arms, and in their bosoms. And kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers : they 
shall worship thee with their face toward the earth, and 
they shall lick up the dust of thy feet. And thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord, for they shall not be confounded 
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tliat wait for Mm* Shall the prey be taken from the strong 
and mighty ? But even if the captivity be taken away from 
the strong: nothing can hinder me to judge those that 
have judged thee, and thy children I will save. And all 
flesh shall know, that I am the Lord thy Saviour, and thy 
Eedeemer the mighty One of Jacob. 

Thus saith the Lord : What is this divorcement, where- 
with I have put away the synagogue, and why have I 
delivered it into the hands of your enemies ; is it not for 
your iniquities and your transgressions that I have put it 
away? 

‘‘For I came, and no man would receive me, I called 
and none would hear. Is my arm shortened that I cannot 
save ? 

“Therefore will I show the tokens of my anger, I will 
clothe the heavens with darkness, and will make sackcloth 
their covering. 

“ The Lord hath given me the tongue of the learned that 
I should know how to uphold by word him that is weary. 
He hath wakened my ear, and I have heard him as a 
master. 

“ The lord hath revealed his will and I was not rebellious. 
“I gave my body to the smiters, and my cheeks to out- 
rage, I hid not my face from shame and spitting, but the 
Lord has helped me, therefore I was not confounded. 

“ He is near that justifieth me ; who will contend with 
me, and accuse me of sin, since God himself is my pro* 
tector ? 

“ All men shall pass and be consumed by time, let those 
that fear the Lord hearken to the words of his servant, 
let him that languisheth in darkness put his trust in the 
Lord. But as for you, you do but set alight upon you the 
wrath of God, you walk upon the coals and among the 
flames you have kindled. This ye have of my hand, ye 
shall perish in sorrow. 

“ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord: look unfco the rock whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. 
Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare 
you: for I called him when he was alone, and childless, 
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and increased liim. For tlie Lord lias comforted Zion : 
and has heaped on her blessings and consolations. 

“Hearken unto me my people; and give ear unto me, 
for a law shall proceed from me, and I will make my judg- 
ment to rest for a light of the G-entiles.” 

Amos riii. The prophet having enumerated the sins of 
Israel, said that God had sworn to take vengeance on them. 

He saith also : “ And it shall come to pass in that day, 
saith the Lord, that the sun shall go down at mid-day, and 
I will make the earth dark in the day of light : And I will 
tuim your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into 
lamentation. 

“ You shall have sorrow and sufEering, and I will make 
i he sorrow as the mourning of an only son, and the latter 
end thereof as a bitter day. Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, and I will send forth a famine into the land:, 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord. And they shall move from sea to ‘ 
sea, and from the ISTorth to the East : they shall go about 
seeking the word of the Lord, and shall not find it. 

“ In that day their fair virgins, and their young men 
shall faint for thirst. They that have followed the idols of 
Samaria, and sworn by the god of Dan ; who have followed 
the worship of Beersheba ; they shall fall, and shall rise no 
more.” 

Amos iii. 2. “ Of all nations of the earth, I have chosen 
you only to be my people.” 

Daniel xii. 7. Daniel having described all the extent of 
Messiah’s reign, says, "'All these things shall be done 
when the dispersion of my people shall be accomplished.” 

Haggaiii. 3. “You who compare this second house 
with the glory of the first and despise it. Yet now take 
courage, 0 Zerubhabel, saith the Lord, and take courage, 
O Jesus the high priest, and take courage, all ye people of 
the land, and cease not to work. The word that I cove- 
nanted with you when you came out of the land of Egjrpt 
stands yet: and my spirit shall be in the midst of you: 
Lose not hope. For thus saith the Lord of hosts : Yet 
one httle while, and I will move the heaven and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land,” — a mode of speech to 
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denote a great and extraordinary change. “And I will 
move all nations : and the desired of all nations shall come : 
and I will fiU this house with glory : saith the Lord. 

“ The silveris mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord, 
—that is to say, it is not by that that I will be honoured, 
as it is said in another place. All the beasts of the field 
are mine, what good is it to me that they are oifiered me in. 
sacrifice?— Greater shall be the glory of this latter house 
than that of the first, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this 
place I will establish my house, saith the LorL” 

“According to all that you desired of the Lord G'od in 
Horeb in the day of the assembly, saying. Let us not hear 
again the voice of the Lord, neither let us see this fire 
any more, that we die not. And the Lord said uiito me, 
Their prayer is just. I will raise them up a prophet fiom 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and 1 will put my 
words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 

Q-enesis xlix. “Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren 
ptia.l! praise, and thou shalt vanquish thine enemies ; thy 
father’s children shall bow down before thee. Judah, 
lion’s whelp, thou art gone up to the prey, 0 my son, and 
and art couched as a lion, and as a lioness awakened. 

“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be.” 



TYli%S IK GEXERAL AND OF 
THEIR I.AWFULNESS. 


i^liOOF «/ lh€ im* Tesimmnh at To prove both 

J El 0ti« stroke we need only see if the 

in one eiti! aci’cimpliili'ed in the other. 

To llic* priiphivies we mnst understand them.^ 

For if Wo ludirn't* ihoy have only one siuise it is certain 
tliiit Inis 10 »t rume; hut if th<*y have two senses, it 

i« lltiil h»* lo'lH OMlUi* in JohUH (jlitist. 

iv'liMp- \\wn JH to knviw i! they have two 

Thtii flit’ liat* two bohw'h, wliii-h Jesus Christ 

»n4 him Aixuillom liaee given, tho following are the i>roofs: 

I . hv SerijfUiri* itself. 

i. I*m»fs hv the Kuhhb. Moses Maimonides says that 
)l has two f««vs, and that the prophets have prophesied 
fhrist only. 

n i’ro«if« hv the t'llhllla. _ , . , , t> ri • 

4 Pr.*4» l.jfilf inh-rpretation which the Eahbis 

lh« n»i“’U<'» giV' M to tlie &Tipt.ur(>. 

}, |*r.»«it» i>v i lte priie iple* laid down by the Eabbisthat 
Ihi'Ve sre two jM’iiws. that there are two advents of the 
Mwi.iah; ..«e in glory, and one in lunniliation, Mcor^g 
i« d.-*.-rl#j that the prophets 

UrmmU only The Uw is not eternal, but must chan^ 
»hro Hrs.>«h eoniess that tliett 

the iM He*a ; tlmt the Jews and the Gentiles shall 
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It is as tlaose among wliom there is a certain secret 
language. 

Those who do not understand it can see in it only a 
foolish sense. 

Typical . — The figures of a sword, a shield. 

Potentissime. 

To change the type, because of our weakness. 

Types. — l.he prophets prophesied by figxires of a girdle, 
a beard and burnt hair, etc. 

Two errors: 1, to take all literally; 2, to take all 
spiritually. 

The veil which is upon these books for the Jews is there 
also for bad Christians, and for all who do not hate 
themselves. 

But those who truly hate themselves are in a disposition 
to understand the Scriptures and to know Jesus Christ. 

Tlfpes . — To show that the Old Testament is only figura- 
tive, and that by temporal possessions the prophets 
understood others, this is the proof: 1, that this were 
unworthy of God ; 2, that their discourses express very 
clearly the promise of temporal possessions, and that they 
say nevertheless that their discourses are obscure, and that 
their sense will not be understood. Whence it appears 
that this secret sense is not that which they openly ex- 
pressed, and that consequently they meant to speak of 
other sacrifices, of another denverer, etc. They say that 
they will be understood only in the fulness of time* 
Jer. xxxiii. 

The third proof is that their discourses are contradictory 
and destroy each other, so that if we think they did not 
mean by the words law and sacrifice aught else than those 
of Moses, there is a gross and obvious contradiction*. 
Therefore they meant something else, occasionally con- 
tradicting themselves in the same chapter* 
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Now to understand tlie sense of an autlior . . • 

A type brings with it absence and presence^ pleasure and 
pain. 

A cipher with a double sense, one clear, and in which i|; 
is said that the sense is hidden , . . 

A portrait brings with it absence and presence, 
pleasure and pain. The reality excludes absence and 
pain. ♦ 

Types . — To know if the law and the sacrifices are real or 
figurative, we must see if the prophets in speaking of these 
things limited their view and their thoughts to them, so 
that they saw only the old covenant ; or if they saw in 
them somewhat else of which they were the semblance, for 
in a portrait we see the thing figured. Eor this we need 
only examine what they say. 

When they speak of it as eternal, do they mean that 
same covenant which they elsewhere say will be changed ; 
so of the sacrifices, etc. ? 

A cipher has two senses. If we intercej)t an important 
letter in which we see an obvious meaning, wherein it is 
nevertheless declared that the sense is veiled and obscure, 
that it is concealed, so that the letter might be read with- 
out discovering it, and understood without understanding, 
we can but think that here is a cipher with a double 
sense, and all the more if we find manifest contradictions 
in the literal sense. How greatly we ought to value those 
who interpret the cipher, and explain to us the hidden 
sense, especially if the principles they extract are wholly 
natural and clear. This is what Jesus Christ did, and the 
Apostles. They broke the seal, he rent the veil, and re- 
vealed the spirit. They have thereby taught us that 
man’s enemies are his passions; that the Eedeemer is to 
be spiritual and his reign spiritual; that there are to be 
two advents, one in lowhness to abase the proud, the 
other in glory to exalt the humble ; that Jesus Christ is 
Ood and man. 

• The prophets said clearly that Israel would be always 
the beloved of Grod, that the law would be eternal, they 
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iiave said also tliat tlieir meaning would not bo tiniierstootb 
and that it was veiled* 


Types . — ^Wlien tlie word of God, wdiioh cannot lie, is false 
literally, it is true spiritually. 8ede a dexim meis^ is falHo 
literally, therefore it is true spiritually. 

In these expressions God is spoken of after the manlier 
of men, and this means only that the intention which meii 
have in giving a seat at their right hand, God will al»o 
have. It is then a mark of the intention of God, not of 
his mode of carrying it out. 

Thus when it is said/* God has received the odour of 
your incense and will in return give you a fat land/* thk 
means that the same intention which a man will have, who, 
pleased with your perfumes, will give you a lat laiah Gofl 
will have towards you, because you have had towjirds him 
the same intention as a man has for hint to wliom he* <»fiVrs 
a sweet savour. So imtm est, a jealous God, etc., for tin* 
things of God being inoxpressilile, tliey cannot }>« said 
otherwise. And the Church uses them still ; Quia emi/ur^ 
tavit seras, etc. 


Difference between dinner and supper. 

In God the word differs not from the intention, for lie is 
true, nor the w^ord from the effect, for he is |)ow(!rful, nor 
the means from the effect, for he is wise. BeriL «//. 
sermo in Missam, 

Aug., de Civil v. 10. This rule is general Clod can do 
all, except those things which if he could do he would not 
be almighty, as dying, being deceived, lying, ete. 

Many evangelists for the confirmation of the trutli. 
Their differences are useful. 

' The Eucharist after the Lord^s Supper. Truth after 
the type. 

The ruin of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of the world, 
forty years after the death of Jesus. 

, **I know not’* as a man or as an ambassaiior. Matt 
■"xxiv. 36. 

' ■ Jes.us. condemned. by the Jews and the Geutiloi. 
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The Jews and the Gentiles figured hy the two sons. 

Aug. de Givit, xx. 20. 

The figures of the Gospel for the state of the sich soul 
are sick bodies, but because one body cannot be sufficiently 
sick to express it well, several are needed. Thus there 
are the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the x^^i^a^lytic, the dead 
Lazarus, the possessed ; all this together is in the sick souL 

Isaiah, li. The Eed Sea an image of the Eedeniption. 

Ut sciatis quod films hominis habet jpotestatem remittendi 
^eccaia, tibi dico : Surge 

God, willing to show that he was able to form a people 
holy with an invisible holiness, and to fill them with an 
eternal glory, made visible things. As nature is an image 
of grace, he has done in the excellences of nature what he 
would accomplish in those of grace, in order that men might 
judge that he could make the invisible since he made the 
visible so well. 

Thus he saved this people from the deluge, he has raised 
them up from Abraham, redeemed them from their enemies, 
and caused them to enter into rest. 

The object of God was not to save them from the deluge, 
and raise up a whole people to Abraham, only in order to 
bring them into a fat land. 

And so grace itself is but the figure of glory, for it is 
not the ultimate end. It was symbolised by the law, and 
itseK symbolises grace, but it is the figure of it, and the 
origin or cause. 

The ordinary life of man is like that of the saints. They 
all seek their satisfaction, and differ only in the object 
wherein they place it : they call those their enemies who 
hinder them, etc. God then has shown the power which 
he has to give invisible possessions, by the power which he 
has shown over things visible. 

And yet this covenant, made to blind some and enlighten 
others, marked in those very men whom it blinded the truth 
which should be recognised by others. For the visible 
possessions which they received from God were so great 
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and so divine that it certainly appeared he was able to give 
them those which, are invisible, as well as a Messiah. 

For nature is an image of grace, and visible miracles are 
the image of the invisible. Tit sciatis, tiU dico : 8unje. 

Isaiah, li., says that Eedemption will be as the passage 
of the Eed Sea. 

God then has shown by the deliverance from Egypt, and 
from the sea, by the defeat of the kings, by the manna, by 
the whole genealogy of Abraham, that he was able to save, 
to send down bread from heaven, etc., so that the people 
at enmity with him is the type and the ropresentetion of 
the very Messiah whom they know not, etc. 

He has then shown ns at last that all these things were 
only types, and what is true freedom, a true Israolib?, true 
circumcision, true broad from heaven, etc. 

In these promises each man finds what ho chiefly d (‘sires, 
temporal possessions or spiritual, God or tin*! ; 

but with this diJOEerence, that those who tlioniii fle(»k the 
creatures find them, but attended by many contradictions, 
with a prohibition against loving them, with the injunction 
to worship God only, and to love him only, which is the 
same thing, and j&nally that the Messiah came not for them j 
whilst on the contrary those who therein seek God find him, 
without any contradiction, with the injunction to love him 
only, and that the Messiah came in the time foretold, to 
give them the possessions which they ask. 

Thus the Jews had miracles and propheides, of whifth they 
saw the accomplishment, and the teacfiing of t!u‘ir law was 
that they should love and worship God alone ; it was also 
perpetual. Thus it had all the marks of the true religion, m 
indeed it was, but we must distinguish between the teaoli* 
ing of the Jews, and the teaching of the Jewish kw. Now 
the teaching of the Jews was not true, although it had 
miracles and pmphecy and perpetuity, because it h^ not 
this further point, the worship and love of God ordy* 

The reason of tfpee* 

They had to^ deal with a ^mal people, and to wndtr 
them the depositary of a spiritual covenant. 

To give faith in the Messiah it was necessary there should 
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haTe been antecedent prophecies, in the charge of persons 
aboTe suspicion, diligent, faithful, singularly zealous, and 
known to all the world. 

That all this might be accomplished, God chose this 
carnal people, to whom he entrusted the prophecies which 
foretell the Messiah as a deliverer, and as a dispenser of 
those carnal possessions which the people loved. And thus 
they have had an extraordinary zeal for their prophets, 
and, in sight of the whole world, have had charge of these 
books which foretell their Messiah, assuring all the nations 
that he should come, and in the manner foretold in their 
books, which they held open to all the world. But this 
people deceived by the poor and ignominious advent of the 
Messiah have been his most cruel enemies. So that they, 
who were of all nations in the world the least open to the 
suspicion of favouring us, the most scrupulous and most 
zealous that can be named for their law and their prophets, 
have kept the records incorrupt. 

Therefore the prophecies have a hidden and spiritual sense, 
which this people hated, under the carnal sense which they 
loved. Had the spiritual sense been disclosed, it being such 
as they were unable to love, or even to bear, they would 
not have been zealous to preserve their books and their 
ceremonies ; and if they had loved these spiritual promises, 
and had preserved them incorrupt till Messiah came, their 
witness would have had no force, because they had been 
his friends. Therefore it was well that the spiritual sense 
should be concealed ; but on the other hand, had the sense 
been so hidden as not to be at all apparent, it could not 
have served as a proof of the Messiah. What then was 
done ? In a crowd of passages the spiritual was concealed 
under the temporal sense, and has been clearly revealed in 
a few ; again, the time and the state of the world were so 
clearly foretold that the sun is not so evident. And in some 
passages this spiritual sense is so clearly expressed that no 
less a blindness than that which the flesh imposes on the 
Spirit when enslaved, can keep us from discerning it. 

See then what God has done, This sense is concealed 
under another in an inflnite number of passages, in some. 
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tlioxigli rarely, it is revealed, yet so that the passages in 
which it is concealed are equivocal, and can suit both senses, 
while those in which it is disclosed are unequivocal, and 
can agree with the spiritual sense alone. 

So that this cannot lead us into error, and c-ould only be 
misunderstood by so carnal a people. 

For when possessions are promised in abundance, what 
could hinder them from understanding the true possessions, 
save their covetousness, which limited the sense to the good 
things of this world P But those whose only good was in 
G-od referred the sense to him alone. For there are two 
qualities which divide the will of man, covetousness and 
charity. Not that covetousness cannot coexist with faith 
in God, nor charity with worldly possessions, but covetous- 
ness uses God, and enjoys the world, while the opposite is 
the case with charity. 

Now the end we pursue gives names to things. All which 
hinders the attainment of this end, is said to be at enmity 
with us. Thus the creatures, however good, are the enemies 
of the just, when they turn them aside from God, and God 
himself is the enemy of those whose greed he opposes. 

Hence the word enemy being interpreted according to 
the end proposed, the just understood by it their passions, 
and the carnal understood the Babylonians, so that the 
term is obscure only for the unrighteous. And this is what 
Isaiah says: Bigna legem in electis meis, and that Jesus 
Christ shall be a stone of stumbling. But, Blessed are 
they who shall not be offended in him ! Hosea, xiv. 9, 
says excellently : '' Where is the wise, and he shall under- 
stand these things. The just shall know them, for the 
ways of God are right, but the transgressors shall fall 
therein.' ' 

So that those who rejected and crucified Jesus Christ, 
being ofended at him, are the same people who bear the 
books which witness of him, and which say that he will be 
rejected and a stumbling stone, so that their refxisal has 
given an additional mark that it is he, and he has been 
proved both by the just Jews who received him, and the 
unjust Jews who rejected him, both of whom were fore- 
told. - 
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One of tlte main reasons why the prophets put a Teil on 
the spiritual possessions which they promised under the 
igure of temporal possessions is, that they had to do with 
a carnal people whom they must make the keepers of the 
spiritual covenant. 

Jesus Christ, prefigured by Joseph, the beloved of his 
father, sent by his father to visit his brethren, etc., inno- 
cent, sold by his brethren for twenty x>ieces of silver, and 
thereby becoming their lord, their saviour, the saviour of 
strangers, and the saviour of the world; all which had not 
been brought about but for the plot for his destruction, 
their sale and rejection of him. 

In prison Joseph innocent between two criminals ; Jesus 
Christ on the cross between two thieves. Joseph foretold 
deliverance to the one, and death to the other, from the 
same omens. Jesus Christ saves the elect, and condemns 
the reprobate after the same crimes. Joseph foretold only, 
Jesus Christ acts. Joseph asked of him who is saved to he 
mindf ul of him when he has come into his glory, and he 
whom Jesus Christ saved asked that he would remember 
him when ho came into his Kingdom. 

Types. — Saviour, father, sacrificer, sacrifice, food, king, 
wise, lawgiver, ajBSicted, poor, having to create a people, 
which he must lead and nourish, and bring into the land. 

Fascination. — Somnum suvm. Pigwa hujm m'lindL 

The Eucharist.— Cowedea fanem tuum. Panem nostrum, 

Ifdmici Dei terram lingenL — The sinners lick the dust, 
that is to say, love earthly pleasures. 

Tlni Old Testament contained the types of future Joy, and 
the New contains the means of attaining it. 

The types were of Joy, the means of penitence, and never- 
thelcBS the Paschal Latnb was eaten with bitter herbs, cum 
w^mriimdifdbm, 

Bingularis sum ego donee transmm, Jesus Christ before 
his death was almost the only martyr. 

To spak against too greatly figurative expressions, , 
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There are some types clear and demonstrative, but others 
■which seem far-fetched, and which bring proof only to those 
already persuaded. These may seem like the sayings of the 
Apocalyptics. But the difference is that these have none 
which are not doubtful, so that nothing is so unjust as to 
pretend that theirs are as well founded as some of ours, 
for they have none so demonstrative as some of ours. 
There is no comparison possible. We have no right to 
compare and confound things because they agree _m one 
point, while they are so different in another. W hat is clear 
m things divine forces us to revere what is obscure. 

I do not say that the mem. is a mystery. 

We may not attribute to the Scripture the sense which 
it has not revealed to us that it contains. Thus, to say that 
the closed mem of Isaiah means six hundred, has not been 
revealed. It might be said that the final iaade and the he 
deficientes signify mysteries. But we are not allowed to say 
so, and still less to say this is the way of the philosopher’s 
stone. But we say that the literal sense is not the true 
sense, because the prophets said so themselves. 

IBxtTWvci^Q/nces of the .A-pocctlypticSf JPTecidct/miieSf 
rians, etc . — ^Whoever would found extravagant opinions on 
the Scripture will for instance found them on the fact 

that : . . 

It is said that “ This generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled.” On that I wiU say that after 
that generation will come another generation, and so in 
constant succession. . 

The Second Book of Chronicles speaks of Solomon and 
the 'R'i-ng as if they were two different persons. I say that 
they were two. 

Against those who misuse passages of Scripture, cmd who 
are puffed up when they find one which seems to favour thevr 
error. 

The chapter for Vespers, o]) Passion Sunday, the prayer 
for the King. 
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THAT THE JEWISH LAW WAS 
FIGURATIVE. 

C ontradiction . — ^it is not possible to give a good 

expression to a portrait save by bringing all contraries 
into bamxony, and it is not enough to dwell upon a series of 
accordant qualities, without reconciling the contraries. To 
understand the meaning, of an author we must harmonise 
all the contrary passages. 

Thus, to understand Scripture, we must find a sense in 
which all the contrary passages are reconciled ; it is not 
enough to have one which agrees with many consonant 
passages, but we must find one which reconciles even dis- 
sonant passages. 

Every author has a sense in which all the contradictory 
passages agree, or he has no meaning at all. The latter 
cannot be said of Scripture and the prophets, which 
assuredly abound in good sense. We must then seek for a 
meaning which harmonises all contraries. 

The true sense then is not that of the Jews, but in Jesus 
Christ all dissonances are brought into harmony. 

The J ews could not make the cessation of the royalty and 
principality foretold by Hosea accord with the prophecy of 
Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, the kingdom as realities, 
we cannot reconcile all the passages. Of necessity then they 
are but figures. We cannot even reconcile the passages of 
the same author, nor of the same book, nor sometimes of 
the same chapter, which abundantly denotes what was the 
meaning of the author. As when Ezekiel, chap, xx., says 
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tliat man will live by the commandments of God and will 
not live by them. 

It was not lawful to sacrifice elsewhere than at J erusalem, 
the place which the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat the 
tithes in any other place. Dent. xii. 5, etc. ; Dent. xiv. 23, 
etc. ; XV. 20 ; xvi. 2-15. 

Hosea foretold that the Jews should be without king, 
without prince, without sacrifice and without idols, which 
is accomplished at this day, since they are not able to make 
a lawful sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 

Types . — ^If the law and the sacrifices are the truth it must 
be pleasing to God, and not displeasing to him. If they 
are figures they must be both pleasing and displeasing. 

Now through the whole of Scripture they are both 
pleasing and displeasing. It is said that the law shall be 
changed, that the sacrifice shall be changed, that they shall 
be without law, without a prince and without sacrifices, 
that a new covenant shall be made, that the law shall be 
renewed, that the precepts which they have received are 
not good, that their sacrifices are abominations, that God 
has required none of them. 

It is said, on the contrary, that the law shall abide for 
ever, that the covenant shall be eternal, that sacrifice shall 
be eternal, thatthe sceptre shall never depart from among 
them, because it shall not depart from them till the coming 
of the eternal King. 

Now are all these passages obviously literal ? No. Are 
they obviously typical ? No, they are obviously either real 
or typical. But the first set, which bar a literal interpre- 
tation, prove that the whole are typical. 

All these passages together cannot apply to the thing 
signified, all can apply to the type, therefore they are not 
spoken of the thing signified, but of the type. 

Agnus occisus est ah origins mundi. A sacrificing judge. 
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Types . — God willing to form to himself an holy people, 
whom he should separate from all other nations, whom he 
should deliver from their enemies, and should establish in 
a place of rest, has not only promised this, but has foretold 
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that man will live by the commandments of God and will 
not live by them. 

It was not lawful to sacrifice elsewhere than at Jerusalem, 
the place which the Lord had chosen, nor even to eat the 
tithes in any other place. Dent. xii. 5, etc. ; Dent. xiv. 28, 
etc. ; XV. 20 ; xvi. 2-15. 

Hosea foretold that the Jews should be without king, 
without prince, without sacrifice and without idols, which 
is accomplished at this day, since they are not able to make 
a lawful sacrifice out of Jerusalem. 

Types.— li the law and the sacrifices are the truth it must 
be pleasing to God, and not displeasing to him. If they 
are figures they must be both pleasing and displeasing. 

l^ow through the whole of Scripture they are both 
pleasing and displeasing. It is said that the law shall be 
changed, that the sacrifice shall be changed, that they shall 
be without law, without a prince and without sacrifices, 
that a new covenant shall be made, that the law shall be 
renewed, that the precepts which they have received are 
not good, that their sacrifices are abominations, that God 
has required none of them. 

It is said, on the contrary, that the law shall abide for 
ever, that the covenant shall be eternal, that sacrifice shall 
be eternal, thatthe sceptre shall never depart from among 
them, because it shall not depart from them till the coming 
of the eternal King. 

Now are all these passages obviously literal ? No. Are 
they obviously typical ? No, they are obviously either real 
or typical. But the first set, which bar a literal interpre- 
tation, prove that the whole are typical. 

All these passages together cannot apply to the thing 
signified, all can apply to the type, therefore they are not 
spoken of the thing signified, but of the type. 

Agnus occisus est ab origine mundi. A sacrificing judge. 

Types . — God willing to form to himself an holy people, 
whom he should separate from all other nations, whom h® 
should deliver from their enemies, and should establish in 
a place of rest, has not only promised this, but has foretold 
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by his prophets the time and the manner of his coming. 
And yet, to confirm the hope of his elect through all 'ages, 
he made them to see it in a figure, but never left them 
without assurances of his power and of his will to save them. 
For at the creation of man, Adam was the “witness, and t lie 
guardian of the promise made concerning the Saviour who 
should he horn of the woman, when men were still bo lunir 
the creation that they could not have forgotten their cmi- 
tion and their fall. When those who had seen Adam were 
no longer in the world, God sent Noah, whom he saved, and 
drowned the whole earth hy a miracle which marked auffi- 
cienfcly both the power which he had to save the world, and 
the will which he had to do so ; and to raise up of the seed 
of the woman him whom he had promised. 

This miracle was enough to confirm the hope of men. 
The memory of the deluge being fresh among mcm while 
Noah was still living, God made promiHes to Abraham, and 
while Shem was still living God sent Moses, etc. . . . 

Ty;pes, — God, willing to deprive his own of perishalde 
possessions, made the Jewish people in order to show that 
this arose from no lack of power. 

The Jews had grown old in these earthly thoughts, that 
God loved their father Abraham, his flesh, and all that 
would spring from it ; that for this reason he had miiltiplitKi 
them, and set them apart from all other piioplcs, witli- 
out allowing them to intermingle; that when they were 
languishing in Egypt he brought them out with many 
wonderful signs in their favour ; that he fed them with 
manna in the wilderness, and brought them out into a very 
fat land ; that he gave them kings and a welhbuilt temple, 
there to offer beasts before him, by the shedding of whose 
blood they were purified ; that at last he would soiicl 
Messiah to make them masters of the whole world, and 
foretold the time of his coming. 

The world having grown old in these carnal errors, Jesus 
Christ came at the time foretold, but not with the expc^cted 
glory, and therefore men did not think it was he. After 
his death Saint Paul came to teach that all these things 
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had liappened in figures, that the Kingdom of God was not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit ; that the enemies of men were 
not the Babylonians, but the passions ; that God delighted 
not in temples made with hands, but in a pure and contrite 
heart ; that bodily circumcision was unprofitable, but that 
of the heart was needed ; that Moses gave them not that 
bread from heayen, etc. 

But God, not willing to disclose these things to a people 
unworthy of them, yet nevertheless willing to foretell them, 
in order that they might be believed, foretold the time 
clearly, and expressed the things sometimes clearly, but 
generally in figures, so that those who loved the emblems 
might rest in them, and those who loved the things figured 
might see them therein. 

All that tends not to charity is figurative. 

The sole aim of the Scripture is ch^ty. 

AU which tends not to that only end is figurative, for 
since there is but one end, all which does not refer to it in 
express terms is figurative. 

God has so varied that sole precept of charity to satisfy 
our curiosity, which seeks for diversity, by that diversity 
which still leads us to the one thing needful. For one only 
thing is needful, yet we love diversity, and God satisfies both 
by these diversities, which lead to the one thing needful. 

The Jews so loved the mere shadows, and waited for 
them so entirely, that they misunderstood the substance, 
when it came in the time and manner foretold. 

The rabbis take the breasts of the Spouse for figures, as 
they do every thing which does not express the only aim 
they had, that of temporal good. 

Aad Christians take even the Eucharist as a type of the 
glory for which they strive. 



Charity is no figurative precept. It is horrible to say that 
Jesus Christ, who came to take away the figure and estab- 
lish the truth, came only to establish the type of charity 
and take away the existing reality. 

If the light be darkness, what must the darkness be ? 

“Wlien David foretold that Messiah would deliver bis 
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people from their enemies, we may believe that these 
according to the flesh were the Egyptians, and then I know 
not how to show that the prophecy was fulfllled. But we 
may well believe also that the enemies were their sins, for 
in truth the Egyptians were not their enemies, and tlieir 
sins were. This word enemies is therefore equivocal. 

But if he say, as in fact he does elsewhere, that lie will 
save his people from their sins, as do also Isaiah and utherB, 
the ambiguity is removed, and the double sense of enemies 
is reduced to the single sense of iniquities, Por if he had 
sins in his mind he might well denote them by the word 
enemies, hut if he thought of enemies, he could not desig- 
nate them by the word iniquities. 

Now Moses, David, and Isaiah employ the same terms. 
Who will say then that they have not all the same meaning, 
and that the sense of David which is plainly that of 
iniquities when he spoke of enemies, is not the same as 
that of Moses when speaking of enemies. 

Daniel prays that the people may be delivered from the 
captivity of their enemies, but he was thinking of sins, and 
to show this, he says that Gabriel came to tell him that his 
prayer was heard, and that there were only seventy weeks 
to wait, after which the nation would be delivered from 
iniquity, that sin would have an end, and the ll^deemer^ 
the Most Holy, should bring in eternal righteousness, not 
legal, but eternal. 

The Jews had a doctrine of God as we have one of Jesus 
. Christ, and confirmed by miracles ; they were forbidden m 
believe every worker of miracles, and more, they were 
ordered to have recourse to the chief priests, on whom only 
they should rely. 

Thus, in regard to their prophets, they had all those 
reasons which we have for refusing to beUev© the workers 
of miracles. 

And yet they were very blameworthy in refusing the 
prophets because of their miracles, and had not bean blame- 
worthy had they not seen the miracles* Mm /ecmm^ 
pBcmtmn non haierent 

Therefore all belief rests on miracles* 
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Whoever estimates the Jewish religion hy its coarser 
jainds will know it hut ill. It is to he seen in the sacred 
hooks, and in the tradition of the prophets, who have made 
it plain enough that they did not understand the law 
according to the letter. So our Eeligion is divine in the 
Gospel, in the Apostles, and in tradition, hut ridiculous in 
those who corrupt it. 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, was to he a 
mighty temporal prince. Jesus Christ, according to carnal 
Christians, has come to dispense us from the love of God, 
and to give us sacraments which shall operate without our 
concurrence. This is no more the Christian religion than 
was the other the Jewish. 

True Jews and true Christians have always expected a 
Messiah who should inspire them with the love of God, and hy 
that love should make them triumph over all their enemies. 

The carnal Jews hold a midway place hetween Christians 
and Pagans. The Pagans know not God, and love this 
world only. The Jews know the true God, and love this 
world only. Christians know the true God, and love not 
the world. Jews and Pagans love the same good. Jews 
and Christians know the same God. 

The Jews were of two kinds, one having merely Pagan, 
the other having Christian ajB^ections. 

The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness nor 
the humiliation of Messiah as foretold by their prophecies. 
They misunderstood him in his foretold greatness, as when 
he said that Messiah should be lord of David, though his 
son, and that he was before Abraham who yet had seen 
him. They did not believe him so great as to be eternal, 
and so too they misunderstood him in his humiliation and 
in his death. Messiah, said they, abideth for ever, and this 
man has said that he shall die. They believed him then 
neither mortal nor eternal, and they only looked in Mm for 
a carnal greatness. 

Typical . — God availed himself of the lust of the Jews to 
make them avail for Jesus Christ. 
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Typical.—'E othing is so like charity as covetoiisness, and 
nothing is so contrary to it. Thus the Jews, full of iiossos- 
sions which flattered their covetousness, were veiy like 
Christians and very contrary. And by this means tliey had 
the two qualities which were necessary to tliem, to l>e very 
like the Messiah in order to be figures of him, and very 
contrary that they might not he suspected witnesses. 

Antiquity of the Jews . — ^What difierenee there is between 
book and book. I am not surprised that the Creeks made 
the Iliad, nor the Egyptians and the Chinese their lust ories. 

We have only to see how this comes about. Tliese 
fabulous historians are not contemporaneous with the fact4 
they narrate. Homer writes a romance, which he puts fortli 
as such, and which is received as such, for no om‘ h apposed 
that Troy or Agamemnon existed more than did tin* gohhm 
apple. So he thought not of making a history, but solely 
a book to amuse; he is the only man who wrote in hfs 
time, the beauty of his work has nuide it last, every one 
learns it and talks of it, we are bound to know it, and we 
each get it by heart. Four hundred years afterwards 
the witnesses of these things are no more, no one knows 
of his own knowledge if it be fable or history ; he hm 
only learnt it from his ancestors, and this may pass for 
time. 

The sincerity of the Jews . — They preserve witli faitlifub 
ness and zeal the book in which Moses d<?dariJH t lnit they 
have been all their life ungrateful to (3od, and tliat he 
knows they will be still more so after his death ; that lie 
thei'efore calls heaven and earth to witness against them, 
and that he has taught them enough. 

He declares that finally God, being angry with them, 
would scatter them among all the nations of the earth, 
that as they have angered him, in worshipping gods who 
were not their God, so he will provoke them by calling a 
people which is not his people, and wills that all his words 
shall be eternally preserved, and that his book shall 1)0 
placed in the Ark of the Covenant to serve for ever as a 
witness against them. 
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Isaiah says the same thing, xxx. 8. 

However, they have kept at the cost of their life this 
very hook which dishonours them in so many ways. This 
is a sincerity which has no example in the world, and no 
root in nature. 

Every history which is not contemporaneous is open to 
suspicion, thus the books of the Sibyls and Trismegistus 
and so many others which have been credited by the world 
are false, and found to be false in the course of time. It 
is not so with contemporaneous authors. 

There is a great dij&erence between a book written by a 
private man, and dispersed among a whole people, and a 
book which itself creates a people. We cannot doubt that 
the book is as old as the people. 

The sincerity of the Jews. 

Defective and final letters. 

Sincere against their honour, and dying in its defence ; 
this has no example in the world’s history, and no root in 
nature. 

They are visibly a people expressly formed to serve as 
witnesses to the Messiah, Isaiah xliii. 9 ; xliv. 8, they bear 
the books, and love them while they understand them not. 
And all this was foretold, that Q-od’s judgments might be 
•entrusted to them, but as a sealed book. 

Types . — ^When once the secret is disclosed it is impossible 
not to see it. If the Old Testament be read iix this light, 
we shall see if the sacrifices were real ; if the fatherhood of 
Abraham was the true cause of the friendship of Ood; that 
the promised land was not the true place of rest. These 
were then but types. If in the same way we examine all 
those ordained ceremonies, and all those commandments 
which are not of charity, we shall see that they are types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies Were then either 
figures or absurdities. But there are things which are 
f.,,. clear, and yet too lofty for us to think them absurdities. 
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Adam/omo- futwi,. Six days to form the one, six ages 
to form the other. The six days which Moses rei^reseiits 
for the formation of Adam, are bnt the r(*pri*e(mt4Ltion of 
the six ages to form Jesns Christ and the Chnr(!it, If 
Adam had not sinned, and Jesus Christ liad not eoim*, 
there had been only one covenant, only one age of iiien, 
and the creation would have beeti represented as done at 
one single time. 

The six ages, the six Fathers of the six ages, the ik 
miracles at the opening of the six ages, the six mornings at 
the opening of the six ages. 

Tyjpes . — The Jewish and Egyptian peoples were visibly 
foretold by the two men whom Moses met, tlio lgy|>tian 
beating the Jew, Moses avenging him and slaying the 
Egyptian while the Jew was ungratefuL 

The conversion of the Egyptians, Isaiah xix. 10. An 
altar in Egypt to the true God. 

The sabbath was only a sign, Exodus xxxi. 18, and in 
memory of the deliverance from Egypt. Bout. v. 10, 
Therefore it is no more necessary, for we ought to forget 

Circumcision was only a sign, Gen. xvii. 11, tliereforci it 
came to pass that in the desert they were not circumeiHiHl, 
because they could not be confounded with other |H‘ople»! 
and after Jesus Christ came it was no longer needftil. 

Those who ordained these sacrifices knew their iiselfit* 
ness, and those who have declared their n«elessuiii, o«ia»i:i4 
not to practise them. 

Your name shall be accursed to my elect, and I will nivii 
them another name. ^ 

Harden their heart. How? By flattering their lust* 
and makmg them hope to accomplish it, 

Fm semndmm exemplar quod iibi ostensum mt in 
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The Jemsh religion then was formed on its likeness to 
the truth of the Messiah, and the truth of the Messiah 
was recognised by the religion of the Jews which was the 
figure of it. 

Among the Jews the truth was only prefigured. In 
heaven it is revealed. 

In the Church it is hidden, yet recognised by its corre- 
spondence with the type. 

The type was made according to the truth, and the truth 
is recognised according to the type. 

Saint Paul says himself that people would, forbid to 
marry, and he himself speaks to the Corinthians in a way 
which is a trap. For if a prophet had said the one, and 
Saint Paul had afterwards said the other, he would have 
been accused. 

Typical . — Make all things like unto the pattern which 
was showed thee in the mount. On which Saint Paul says 
that the Jews shadowed forth heavenly things. 

Typical. — The key of the cipher. Yeri adoraiores. Ecce 
agnus Dei gui tollit peccaia mundi. 

That the law was typical. Types. — The letter kills. All 
happened in a figure. This is the cipher which Saint Paul 
gives us. Christ must suffer. An humiliated God. Cir- 
cumcision of the heart, a true fast, a true sacrifice, a true 
temple. The prophets indicated that all these must be 
spiritual. 

"Not the meat which perishes, but that which perishes 
not. 

You shall be free indeed. Then the former liberty was 
only a type of liberty. 

I am the true bread from heaven. 

Particular types. — ^A double law, double tables of the 
law, a double temple, a double captivity. 

The S;pagogue did not perish because it was a type, but 
because it; was no more than a type it fell into servitude* 
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The t-roe sulosisted till the reality came, iu order that the 

tion •which promised it, or in the substance. 

Tn the time of the Messiah the people ■were divided. 
. ThMe that -were spiritual embraced the Messiah, the car- 
nal remained to serve as -witnesses of him. 




OF THE TRUE RELIGION AND ITS 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

jo OB Fort Boyal, The beginning, after having eo^lained 
Jo the incomjprehensibiUty. — ^Since the greatness and the 
vileness of man are so evident, it is necessary that the true 
religion should declare hoth that there is in man some 
great principle of greatness, and a great principle of 
vileness. 

It must therefore explain these astonishing contradic- 
tions. 

In order to make man happy, it must show him that 
there is a G-od ; that we ought to love him ; that our true 
happiness is to be in him, our sole evil to be separated 
from him ; it must recognise that we are full of darkness 
which hinders us from knowing and loving him ; and that 
thus, as our duties oblige us to love G*od, and our lusts 
turn us from him, we are full of injustice. It must 
explain to us our opposition to God and to our own good ; 
it must teach us the remedies for these infirmities, and 
the means of obtaining them. We must therefore examine 
all the religions of the world from this point of view, and 
see if there be any other than the Christian which is suffi- 
cient for this end. 

Shall it be that of the philosophers, who proposed as 
the only good the good which is in ourselves ? Is this 
the true good? Have they found a remedy for our evils ? 
Is the pride of man cux'ed by equalling him with God ? 
Have those who would level us to the brutes, or the 
Mahomedans who present us with pleasures of the world 
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as the sole good, even in eternity, fonnd any remedy for 
our lusts ? What religion then will teach us to cure our 
pride and our lust? What religion will teach us our 
good, our duty, the infirmity which turns us from it, the 
cause of this infirmity, the remedies which can cure it, 
and the means of obtaining those remedies? All other 
religions have failed, let us see what the wisdom of God 
can do. 

** Look neither for truth,’^ she says, ** nor consolation 
from men. I am she who framed you, and who alone can 
teach you what you are. But you are not now in the 
state in which I framed you. I created man holy, inno- 
cent, perfect ; I filled him with light and intelligence ; I 
communicated to him my glory and my wondrous acts. 
The eye of man beheld then the majesty of God ; he was 
not then in the darkness which blinds him, nor subject to 
death and the miseries which afflict him. But he could 
not bear so great a glory without falling into pride. He 
would make himself his own centre, and independent of 
my aid. He withdrew himself from my rule ; and when 
he made himself equal to me by the desire of finding his 
happiness in himself, I gave him over to self. Then 
setting in revolt the creatures that were subject to him, I 
made them his enemies ; so that man is now become like 
the beasts, and removed from me until there scarce remains 
to him a confused ray of his Creator, so far has all his 
knowledge become extinguished or disturbed. His senses, 
never the servants, and often the masters of reason, have 
carried him astray in pursuit of pleasure. All creatures 
either torment or tempt him ; and have dominion over 
him, either as they subdue him by their strength, or as 
they melt him by their charms, a tyranny more terrible 
and more imperious. 

'' Such is the present state of man. There remains to 
him some feeble instinct of the happiness of his primitive 
nature, and he is plunged in the misery of his blindness 
and his lusts, which have become bis second nature. 

"‘From this principle which I have here laid open to 
you, you may discern the cause of those contradictions 
which, while they astonish all men, have divided them 
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among suclx Tarions opinions. Now mark all ike move- 
ments of greatness and glory wliick the trials of so many 
misenes are nnable to stifle, and see if the cause of them 
must not he in another nature . . . 

For Port Royal to-morrow, Prosopo^cea . — ^*It is in 
vain, 0 men, that you seek from yourselves the remedy 
for your miseries. All your light can only enable you to 
know that not in yourselves will* you find truth or good. 
The Philosophers promised you these, but gave them not. 
They neither apprehend what is your true good nor what 
is . . . 

“ How could they then apply remedies to your diseases, 
since they did not even know them ? Your chief maladies 
are pride, which alienates you from G-od, and lust, which 
binds you down to earth ; and they do nought else but 
nourish one or the other of these disorders. If they 
presented God as your end it was only done to gratify 
your pride ; by making you think that you are by nature 
like him and conformed to him. Those who saw the 
extravagance of such an assertion did but set you on an 
opposite precipice, by tempting you to believe that your 
nature was of a piece with that of the beasts, and by 
inclining you to seek your good in the lusts which are 
shared by brutes. This is not the way to cure you of 
your unrighteousness, which these sages never knew. I 
.alone can teach you who you are . . . 

“ If you are united to God it is by grace, not by nature. 

“ If you are abased it is by penitence, not by nature. 
So this twofold capacity ... 

You are not in the state wherein you were created. 

These two states being presented to you, jou cannot 
but recognise them. 

“ Pollow your own movements, observe yourselves, and 
see if you do not trace the lively characters of these two 
natures. 

'"Could so many contradictions be found in a subject 
that was simple ? 

I do not mean that you should submit your belief to me 
without reason, neither do I aim at your subfection by 
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I do not aim at giving you a reason for every- 
tliing. And to reconcile these contradictions, I 'wish, to 
make you see by convincing proofs, those divine tokens in 
me, which will assure you who I am, and will verify my 
authority by wonders and proofs which you cannot reject ; 
so that you may then have a reasonable belief in what I 
teach you, when you find no other ground for refusing it, 
,but that you cannot know of yourselves whether it is true 
or not. 

The true nature of man, his true good, true virtue and 
true religion are things of which the knowledge is inse- 
parable. 

After having understood the whole nature of man . — That 
a religion may be true, it must show knowledge of our 
nature. It must know its greatness and meanness, and 
the cause of both. What religion but the Christian has 
shown this knowledge ? 

The true religion teaches our duties ; our weaknesses, 
pride, and lust ; and the remedies, humility and mortifica- 
tion. 

The true religion must teach greatness and misery j 
must lead to the esteem and despising of self; to love 
and to hate. 

The note of true religion must be that it obliges man to 
love his Grod. This is very right, and yet no other religion 
than ours has thus commanded ; ours has done so. It 
must also be cognizant of man’s lust and weakness ; ours 
is so. It must have applied remedies for these defects ; 
one is prayer. 'N’o other religion has asked of Q-od the 
power to love and obey him. 

If there be one only origin of all things, there must be 
one only end of all things ; all by him, all for him. The 
true religion then must teach us to adore him only, 
and to love him only. But since we find ourselves unable 
' to adore what we know not, or to love aught but ourselves, 
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tlie same religion -wliicli instructs us in tliese duties must 
instruct us also of tMs inability, and teach us also the 
remedies for it. It teaches us that by one man all was 
lost, and the bond broken between God and us, and that 
by one man the bond has been repaired. 

We are born so contrary to this love of God, and it is 
so necessary that we must be born sinful, or God would 
be unjust. 

Every religion is false which as to its faith does not 
adore one God as origin of all things, and as to its morals 
does not love one sole God as the object of all things. 

In every religion we must be sincere, true heathens, 
true Jews', true Christians. 


TI-IE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


W HEN I see tlie blindness and tlie misery of man, 
when I survey tbe whole dumb Universe, and man 
without light, left to himself, and lost, as it were, in this 
corner of the Universe, not knowing who has placed him here, 
what he has come to do, what will become of him when he 
dies, and incapable of any knowledge whatever, I fall into 
terror like that of a man who, having been carried in his 
sleep to an island desert and terrible, should awake 
ignorant of his whereabouts and with no means of escape; 
and thereupon I wonder how those in so miserable a state 
do not fall into despair. I see other persons around me, 
of like nature, I ask them if they are better informed than 
I am, and they say they are not ; and thereu]>on these 
miserable wanderers, having looked around them, and 
seen some objects pleasing to them, have given and 
attached themselves to these. As for me, I cannot attach 
myself to them, and considering how strongly appearances 
show that there is something else than what is visible to 
me, I have sought to discover whether this Q-od have not 
left some impress of himself. 

I see many contrary religions, and conseq[uently all false 
but one. Each wishes to be believed on its own authority, 
and menaces the unbeliever, but I do not therefore believe 
them. Evei*y one can say the same, and every one can 
call himself a prophet. But I see the Christian religion 
fulfilling prophecy, and that is what every one can not do* 
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Without this dirine knowledge what could men do 
but either uplift themselves by that inward conviction of 
their past greatness still remaining to them, or be cast 
down in view of their present infirmity ? For, not seeing 
the whole truth, they could not attain to perfect virtue. 
Some considering nature as incorrupt, others as incurable, 
they could not escape either pride or idleness, the two 
sources of all vice ; since they cannot but either abandon 
themselves to it by cowardice, or escape it by pride* For 
if they were aware of the excellency of man, they were 
ignorant of his corruption, so that they very easily avoided 
idleness, but only to fall into pride. And if they recog- 
nized the infirmity of nature, they knew not its dignity, so 
that though they might easily avoid presumption, it was 
only to plunge into despair. 

Thence come the various sects of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, the Dogmatists, Academicians, etc. The Christian 
religion alone has been able to cure these two distempers, 
not so as to drive out the one by the other according to 
the wisdom of the world, but so as to expel them both by 
the simplicity of the Q-ospel. For it teaches the righteous 
that it lifts them even to a participation of the divine 
nature ; that in this exalted state they still bear within 
them the fountain of all corruption, which renders them 
during their whole life subject to error and misery, to 
death and sin ; and at the same time it proclaims to the 
most wicked that they can receive the grace of their 
Kedeemer. Thus makmg those tremble whom it justifies, 
and consoling those whom it condemns, religion so justly 
tepapers fear with hope by means of that double capacity 
of grace and of sin which is common to all, that it abases 
infinitely more than reason alone, yet without despair; 
and exalts infinitely higher than natural pride, yet without 
puffing up : hereby proving that alone being exempt from 
error and vice, it alone has the office of instructing and of 
reforming men. 

Who then can withhold credence and adoration to so 
divine a light? For it is clearer than day that we feel 
■V^ithin ourselves indelible characters of goodness ; and it 
is equally true that we experience every hour the effects 
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of our deplorable condition. Tliis chaos then, this mon- 
strous confusion, does but proclaim the truth of these 
two states, ■with a voice so powerful that it cannot be 
resisted. 

The Philosophers never prescribed feelings proper to 

these two states. , 

They inspired motions of simple greatness, and mat is 

not the state of man. j , 1 . x • 

They inspired motions of simple vileness, and that is not 

the state of man. . x ^ 

There must be motions of abasement, yet not irom 
nature, but from penitence, not to rest in them, but to go 
onward to greatness. There must b6 motions of greatness, 
not from merit, but from grace, and after having passed 
tliroTigla abasement. 

This double nature of man is so evident that there are 
those who have imagined us to have two souls. 

One single subject seemed to them incapable of so great 
and sudden variations from unmeasured pride to an 
horrible dejection of spirit. 

All these contradictions which seemed to have taken me 
further from the knowledge of religion, are what most 
rapidly led me into truth. 

Did we not know ourselves full of pride, ambition, lust, 
weakness, misery and injustice, we were indeed blind. And 
if knowing this we did not desire deliverance, what could, 
be said of a man . . . What then can we feel but esteem 
for that Eeligion which is so well acquainted with the 
defects of man, and desire for the truth of a religion which 
promises remedies so precious. 

The corruption of I’eason is shown by the number of 
differing and extravagant customs ; it was necessary that 
truth should come in order that man should no longer live 
in himself. 
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Incomprehensible . — Not all that is incomprehensible ia 
therefore non existent. Infinite number. An infinite space 
equal to a finite. 

It is incredible that Ood should unite himself to us , — This 
consideration is drawn only from the view of onr vileness. 
But if it be sincere, follow it as far as I have done, and 
recognise that we are in fact so vile as to make us by our- 
selves incapable of knowing whether his mercy may not 
render us capable of him. For I would know how this 
animal, who is aware of his weakness, has the right to 
measure the mercy of God and set to it bounds suggested 
by his fancy. He knows so little what God is that he does 
not even know what himself is, and troubled with the view 
of his own state, boldly declares that God cannot render 
man capable of communion with him. 

But I would ask if God demands aught else from him 
than to know him and to love him, and why, since man is 
by nature capable of love and knowledge, he believes that 
God cannot make himseM known and loved by him. He 
certainly knows at least that he is, and that he loves some- 
thing. Therefore if he see anything in his darkness, and 
if among the things of earth he find any subject of his 
love, why, if God impart to him some ray of his essence, 
shonld he not be capable of knowing and of loving him in 
the manner in which it shall please him to communicate 
himself to us ? There must be then an intolerable arro- 
gance in these sort of arguments, though they * seem 
founded on apparent humility, which is neither sincere nor 
reasonable, unless it makes us confess that not knowing of 
ourselves what we are, we can learn it from God alone. - 

For myself, I declare that so soon as tbe Christian re- 
ligion reveals the principle that human nature is corrupt 
and fallen from God, my eyes are opened to see everywhere 
the characters of this truth : for nature is such that she 
everywhere indicates, both within man and without him, a 
God whom he has lost and a corrupt nature. 

Whatever may he said, it must be conceded that the 
Christian religion has something astonishing in it. Perhaps 
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someone will say : “ TMs is because you were born in it.’* 
It may be ; then I stiffen myself against it by this very 
reason, for fear tbis prejudice should bias me ; but altbougb 
T am born in it I cannot but find it so. 

The whole course of things must have for its object the 
establishment and the grandeur of Eeligion : that there 
should be implanted in men sentiments conformable to its 
precepts, and in a word, that it should be so completely 
the aim and the centre to which all things tend, that who- 
ever understands its princij)les can give an explanation as 
of hiunan nature in particular, so in general of the whole 
order of the world. 

Our religion is wise and foolish. Wise, because it is the 
most learned, and the most founded on miracles, pro- 
phecies, etc. FooHsh, because it is not all this which 
causes us to belong to it ; this makes us indeed condemn 
those who are not of it, but is not the cause of belief in 
those who are. It is the cross that makes them believe, ne 
evdcmiid sU ctwe.. And thus Saint Paul, who came with 
wi^om and signs, says that he - e neither with wisdom 
nor with signs, for he came to convert. But those wha 
come only to convince may say that they come with wisdom 
and with signs. 

That religion, great as she is in miracles, with holy and 
blameless Fathers, learned and great witnesses, with 
martyrs and kings, as David, and Isi^-iah, a prince of the 
blood great as ^e is in science, after having displayed all 
her miradles and all her wisdom, rejects it all, and says 
she has nmther wisdom nor signs, but only the cross and 
foolishness. 

For those, who by these signs and that wisdom have 
deserved your beBef, and who have proved to you their 
character, declare to you that nothing of all this can 
change you, and render you capable of knowing and loving 
Grod, but the power of the foolishness of the cross without 
wisdom and si^s, and not the signs without this power. 
Thus our Beligion is foolish when we consider the effective 
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cause, wise when we consider tLe wisdom wliich. lias pre- 
pared it. 


How strange is Christianity! It enjoins man to acknow- 
ledge himself vile, even abominable, and enjoins him to 
aspire to be like G-od. Without such a counterpoise, this 
elevation would make him horribly vain, or that vileness 
would make him terribly abject. 


Misery counsels despair, pride counsels presumption. 
The incarnation shows man the greatness of his misery 
by the greatness of the remedy of which he stood in need. 


Hot a vileness such us renders us incapable of good, nor 
a holiness exempt from evil. 


Ho doctrine is more suited to man than this; for it 
teaches him his double capacity of receiving and losing 
grace, because of the double peril to which he is always 
exposed, of despair and of pride. 


Ho other religion has enjoined hate of self. Ho other 
religion then can be pleasing to those who hate themselves, 
and who seek a Being wholly to be loved. And these, if 
they had never heard of the religion of an humiliated God, 
would embrace it at once. 


Ho other has recognised that man is of all creatures the 
most excellent. Some, having apprehended the reality of 
his excellence, have blamed as mean and ungrateful the 
low opinion which men naturally have of themselves, and 
others, well aware how real is this vileness, have treated 
with haughty ridicule those sentiments of greatness which 
are no less natural to man. 

“ Lift your eyes to God,^’ say these, see him in whose 
image you are, who has made you to worship him. Yon 
can make yourselves like unto him ; wisdom will equal you 
to him if you will follow it.'’ But others say : Bend your 
to the earth, poor woim that you are, and look upon 
brutes your comrades.” What then will man become? 
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Will he equal God or the brutes ? What an a-wful gulf ! 
What then shall we be ? Who does not see from all this 
that naan has gone astray, that he has fallen from his 
place, that he seeks it with disquiet, that he cannot regain 
it ? And who shall direct him, since the greatest nieii have 
not availed ? 

What men could scarcely know by their greatest lights 
this Eeligion has taught to babes. 

Other religions, as those of heathendom, are more popular 
since they consist only in externals, but they have no effect 
on the educated. A purely intellectual religion would be 
more adapted to the educated, but it would be of no use 
to the people. The Christian religion alone is fitted for 
all, being composed of externals and internals. It elevates 
the people to interior acts, it abases the proud to external 
rites, and it is not complete without both, for the people 
must understand the spirit which is in the letter, and the 
educated must submit their spirit to the letter. 

Philosophers have consecrated vices in attributing them 
to God himself, Christians have consecrated virtues. 



OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


T here are two truths of faith equally sure : the 
that man in the state of creation, or in that of g 
is raised above all nature, is made like unto God an<i 
sharer in divinity ; the other, that in the state of col 
tion and sin, he has fallen from the higher state a| 
made like unto the beasts. These two proposition 
equally firm and certain. The Scripture declare 
plainly, as when it says in certain places : Delicm 
esse cum filiis Tiominum, Uffundam spiritum meum 
omnem cavnem, Dii estis, etc,; and when it sa; 
others : Omnis caro fcenum. Homo comparatui 
jumentis insipientibus, et similis f actus est illis, Bi 
corde meo de filiis hominum, ut probaret eos JDeus et < 
deret similes esse bestiis, etc. 


The wicked, who abandon themselves blindly to 
passions, without the knowledge of God, and wii 
taking the trouble to seek him, themselves confirm! 
foundation of the faith which they attack, that the n| 
of man is corrupt. And the Jews, who so obstinately I 
the Christian religion, again confirm that other foundj 
of the same faith which they assail, namely, that \ 
Christ is the true Messiah, who has come to redeem | 
and deliver them from the corruption and misery in i 
they were, as much by the condition in which we see | 
at this day, and which was foretold by the prophets, i 
these same prophecies which they possess and ke^ 
inviolably as the tokens whereby the Messiah is i| 
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I would ask them if it is not true that they themselves 
confirm this foundation of the faith they assail, which is 
that the nature of man is corrupt. 

Marton sees indeed that nature is corrupt, and that men 
are opposed to honourable conduct, but he knows not why 
they cannot fly higher. 

The meaning of the words good and evil. 

Original sin is foolishness to men, but it is admitted to 
be so. This doctrine must not then be reproached with 
want of reason, since I admit that it has no reason. But 
this foolishness is wiser than all the wisdom of men, 
sa^pientms est hommibus. For without this, how can we say 
what man is ? His whole state depends on this im2)er- 
ceptible point, and how should it be perceived by his 
reason, since it is a thing against reason, and since reason, 
far from finding it out by her own ways, revolts from it 
when it is oflered her ? 

There is nothing on earth which does not show either 
human misery or divine mercy; either the weakness of 
man without Grod, or the power of man with God. 

Thus the whole universe teaches man, either that he is 
coiTupt, or that he is redeemed ; every thing teaches him 
his greatness or his misery ; the abandonment by God is 
shown in the heathen, the protection of God is shown in 
the Jews. 

Hature has her perfections to show that she is the image 
of God, and her defects to show that she is no more than 
his image. 

Men being unaccustomed to form merit, but only to 
recompense it when they find it formed, judge of God 
by themselves. 

When we wish to think of God, there is a something 
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wliicli turns ns aside, and tempts ns to think on other 
subjects ; all this is evil and boim with us. 

Lust has become natural to us, and has made our second 
nature. Thus there are two natures in us, one good, the 
other evil. — ^Where is God? Where you ax'e not, and the 
kingdom of God is within you . — The Babbis, 

It is then true that everything instructs man concerning 
his condition, but the statement must be clearly under- 
stood, for it is not true that all reveals God, and it is not 
true that all hides him. But it is true both that he hides 
himself from those who tempt him, and that he reveals 
himself to those who seek him, because men are both un« 
worthy and capable of God ; unworthy by their corruption, 
capable by their original nature. 

We cannot conceive the glorious state of Adam, nor the 
nature of his sin, nor the transmission of it to us. These 
things took place under the conditions of a nature qxxite 
diferent to our own, transcending our present capacity. 

The knowledge of all this would be of no use in helping 
us to escape from it, and all we need know is that we are 
miserable, corrupt, separate from God, but ransomed by 
Jesus Christ, and of this we have on earth wonderful 
proofs. 

Thus the two proofs of corruption and redemption are 
drawn from the wicked, who live indiferent to religion, 
and from the Jews who are its irreconcilable enemies. 

All faith consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, and all 
morality in lust and in grace. 

Shall he only who knows his nature know it only to his 
misery ? Shall he alone who knows it be alone miserable ? 

He must not see nothing whatever, nor must he see so 
much as to believe he possesses it, but he must see enough 
to know that he has lost it; for to be aware of loss he 
must see and not see, and that is precisely the state in 
which he is by nature. 
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We wish for truth, and find in ourselves only uncertainty. 

We seek after happiness, and find only misery and death. 

We cannot but wish for truth and happiness, and we 
are incapable neither of certainty nor of hapjiness. This 
desire is left to us, as much to punish us as to make us 
feel whence we are drawn. 

WiU it be asserted that because men have spoken of 
righteousness as having fled from the earth, therefore they 
knew of original sin ? — Nemo ante ohitum heatus est — That 
therefore they knew death to be the beginning of eternal 
and essential happiness ? 

The dignity of man while innocent consisted in using 
and having dominion over the creatxares, but now in sepa- 
rating himself from them, and subjecting himself to them. 

Source of contradictions. — God htxmbled, even to the 
death of the cross, a Messiah by his death triumphing over 
death. Two natures in Jesus Christ, two advents, two 
states of human nature. 

Of original sin.—Am^le tradition of original sin according 
to the Jews. 

On the word in Genesis, viii. 21. The imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth. 

E. Moses Haddarschan : This evil leaven is placed in man 
from the time that he is formed. 

Massechet Succa ; This evil leaven has seven names in 
Scripture. It is called evil, an unclean prepuce, an enemy, 
a scandal, a heart of stone, the north wind; aU this signi- 
fies the malignity which is concealed and ingrained in the 
heart of man. 

Midrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that God will 
free the good nature of man from the evil; 

This malignity is renewed every day against man, as it 
is written, Psalm xxxvii. The wicked watcheth the just, 
and striveth to kill him, but God will not abandon him. 

This mali^ity tries the heart of man in this life, and 
will accuse him in the other. 


o 
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All this, is found in the Talmud. 

Misdrach Tillim on Ps. iv. : “ Stand in awe and sin not.*' 
Stand in awe and he afraid of your lust, and it will not 
lead you into sin. And on Ps. xxxvi. “The wicked has 
said in his heart : Let not the fear of G-od he before me.” 
That is to say that the malignity natural to man has said 
that to the wicked. 

Misdrasch el Kohelet ; “ Better is a poor and a wise child 
than an old and foolish king who cannot foresee the future.” 
The child is virtue, and the king is the malignity of man. 
It is called king because ali the members obey it, and old 
because it is in the heart of man from infancy to old age, 
and foolish because it leads man in the way of perdition 
which he does not foresee. 

The same thing is in MisdrascJi Tillim. 

^ BerescUst Bahha on Ps. xxxv. : “ Lord, all ray bones shall 
bless thee, who deliverest the poor from the tyrant.” And 
is there a greater tyrant than the evil leaven ? And ou f 
Proverbs xxv., “If thine enemy be hungry, feed him.” 
That is to say, if the evil leaven hunger, give him the bread 
of wisdom of which speaks Prov. ix., and if he be thirsty 
give him the water of which speaks Isaiah Iv. 

Misdrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that the Scrip-, 
ture in that passage speaking of our enemy, means the 
evil leaven, and that in giving it that bread and that water, 
we heap coals of fire on his head. 

Misdrasch on Ecclesiastes ix. “ A great king 

besieged a little city.” This great king is the evE leaven, 
the great engines with which he surrounds it are tempta- 
tions, and there has been found a poor wise man who 1ms 
delivered it, that is to say virtue. 

And on Ps. xli. “ Blessed is he that oonsidereth the 
poor.” 

.^d on Ps. Ixxviii. The spirit goeth and returneth not 
again, whereof some have taken occasion of error concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul ; but the sense is that this 
spmt is the evil leaven, which accompanies man till death, 
and will not return at the resurrection. 

And on Ps. ciii. the same thing. 

And on Ps. xvi. 
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Chronology of Rahhinism, 

The citations of pages are from the book Fugio, 

Page 27, E. Hakadosch, anno 200, author of the Mischna 
or vocal law, or second law. 

Commentaries on the Mischna, anno 340 ; 

The one Sijfhra, 

Barajetot. 

Talmud Sierosol, 

TosijpMot, 

Bereschit Mahah, bj E. Osaiah Eabah, commentary on 
the Mischna. 

Bereschit Balah, Bar Nacon% are subtle and agreeable 
discourses, historical and theological. The same author 
wrote the books called Robot, 

A hundred years after the Talmud Kierosol,, anno 440, 
was made the Babylonian Talmud, by E. Ase, by the uni- 
versal consent of all the Jews, who are necessarily obliged 
to observe all that is contained therein. 

The addition of E. Ase is called the Oemara, that is to 
say the commentary on the Mischna, 

And the Talmud as a whole comprises the Mischna and 
the (Jewiara, 



THE PERPETUITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


pJSItPIJTUITY.—Thsbt religion lias always existed on 
earth, which consists in believing that man has fallen 
from a state of glory and of communion with Q-od into a 
state of sorrow, penitence, and estrangement from God, hnt 
that after this Me we shall be restored by a Messiah who 
was to come. All things have passed away, and this has 
subsisted for which are all things. 

Men in the first age of the world were carried away into 
every hind of misconduct, and yet there were holy men, as 
Enoch, Lamech and others, who waited with patience the 
Christ promised from the beginning of the world. Noah 
saw the evil of men at its height ; and he was found worthy 
to save the world in his person, by the hope of the Messiah 
of whom he was the type. Abraham was compassed round 
about by idolaters, when God revealed to him the mystery 
of the Messiah, whom he greeted from afar. In the days 
of Isaac and Jacob abomination was spread over the whole 
earth, but these holy men lived in faith, and Jacob dying 
and blessing his children, cried in a transport which made 
hm breat ofi his discourse, I await, 0 my God, the 
Saviour whom thouhastpromised. Sahiare tuum exjpedabo, 
VomineJ[ The Egyptians were infected both with idolatry 
and magic, even the people of God were led astray by their 
example. Yet Moses and others saw him whom they saw 
not, and adored him, looking to the eternal gifts which he 
was preparing for them. The “Greeks and Latins then 
enthroned false deities, the poets made a hundred divers 
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theologies, the philosophers separated into a thousand dif- 
ferent sects, and yet in the heart of Judaea were always 
chosen men who foretold the advent of this Messiah, known 
to them alone. He came at length in the fulness of time, 
and since then, notwithstanding the birth of so many 
schisms and heresies, so many revolutions in government, 
such great changes in all things, this Church, adoring him 
who has ever been adored, has subsisted without a break. 
It is a wonderful, incomparable and wholly divine fact, that 
this Religion which has ever endured, has ever been assailed. 
A thousand times has it been on the eve of an universal 
ruin, and whenever it has been in that state God has 
restored it by extraordinary manifestations of his power. 
This is marvellous, so also that it has survived without 
yielding to the will of tyrants. For it is not strange that 
a State subsists when its laws sometimes give way to 
necessity, but that ... 

States would perish if they did not often make their laws 
bend to necessity, but Religion has never suffered this or 
practised it. And indeed there must be either compromise 
or miracles. There is nothing unusual in being saved by 
yielding, and strictly speaking this is not endurance, besides 
in the end they perish utterly: there is none which has 
endured a thousand years. But that this Religion, although 
inflexible, should always have been maintained, shows that 
it is divine. 

The religion which alone is contrary to our nature, to 
common sense, and to our pleasures, is that alone which 
has always existed. 

The science which alone is contrary to common sense 
and human nature, is that alone which has always subsisted 
among men. 

To show that the true Jews and the true Christians have 
one and the same Beligion.- — The religion of the Jews 
eeemed to consist essentially in the fatherhood of Abraham, 
in circumcision, sacrifices and ceremonies, in the ark, in the 
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temple at Jerusalem, aud lastly, in the Law, and the 
Covenant with Moses. 

I say that it consisted in none of these, hut solely in the 
love of &od, and that all else was rejected hy him ; 

That God did not accept the posterity of Abraham ; 

That the Jews if they transgressed were to be punished 
like strangers. Bent. vhi. 19. If thou at all forget the 
Lord thy God, and walk after other gods, I testify against 
you this day that ye shall surely perish as the nations which 
God has destroyed before you.'* 

That strangers if they loved God were to be received by 
him as the Jews. Isaiah Ivi. 3. '' Let not the stranger 
say, The Lord will not receive me. — The strangers that 
join themselves unto the Lord God to serve him and love 
him, will I bring unto my holy mountain, and accept their 
sacrifices, for mine house is an house of prayer,*' 

That the true Jews ascribed all their merit to God, and 
not to Abraham. Isaiah Ixiii. 16. “ Doubtless thou ai*t 
our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. Thou art our Father and our 
Eedeemer." 

Moses himself said that God would not accept the person 
of any. 

Deut. X. 17. God," said he, ‘^acce 2 }teth neither persons 
nor sacrifices." 

That the circumcision commanded was that of the heart. 
Bent. X. 16 ; Jeremiah iv. 4. “ Be ye circumcised in heart. 
Cut off the superfluities of your heart, harden not your 
hearts, for your God is a great God, strong and terrible, 
who accepteth not the person of an}'." 

That God said he would one day do it. Deut. xxx. 6. 

God will circumcise thine heart, and thy children's heart, 
that thou mayest love him with all thine heart." 

That the uncircumcised in heart should be judged. 

Jer. ix. 26. For God will judge the uncircumcised 
peoples, and all the people of Israel, because he is un- 
circumcised in heart. 

That the exterior is nothing in comparison of the interior. 
J oel. ii. 18. Scindite corda 'uesim, etc. Isaiah Iviii. 3, 4, etc. 

The love of God is commanded in the whole of Deu- 
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teronomy, Deut. xxx, 19: call heaven and earth to 

witness that I have set before you death and life, that you 
may choose life, and that you may love God, and obey him, 
for God is your life.” 

That the Jews, for lack of their love, should be rejected 
for their crimes, and the Gentiles chosen in their stead. 

Hosea i. 10. 

Deut. xxxii. 20. “ I will hide myself from them in view 
of their latter sins, for they are a froward generation. 
They have provoked me to anger by things which are no 
gods, and I will provoke them to jealousy by a people 
which is not my people, by an ignorant and foolish nation.” 

Isaiah Ixv. 1. That temporal goods are false, and thai. 
the true good is to be united to God. 

Psalm cxliii 15. That their feasts were displeasing to 
God. 

Amos V. 21. That the sacrifices of the Jews were dis- 
pleasing to God. 

Isa. Ixvi, 1-3 ; 1. 11 ; Jerem. vi. 20. 

David, Miserere, Even on the part of the good, Ex- 
jpeclavi. 

Psalm xlix. 8-14. That he has established them only for 
their hardness. Mxcah, admirably, vi. 6-8. 

I. Kings XV. 22 ; Hosea vi. 6. 

That the sacrifices of the Gentiles should be accepted of 
God, and that God would none of the sacrifices of the Jews. 
Malachi i. 11, 

That God would make a new covenant with the Messiah, 
and that the Old should be disannulled. Jer. xxxi. 31. 

Mandata non Iona. Ezek. xx. 25. 

That the old things should be forgotten. Isa. xliii. 18, 19 j 
Ixv. 17,18. 

That the ark should come no more to mind. Jer. iii. 
15,16. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer. vii. 12 — 14. 

That the sacrifices should be rejected, and purer sacri- 
fices established. Malachi i. 11. 

That the order of Aaron's priesthood should be rejected 
and that of Melchizedek introduced by the Messiah. Dixit 
Dominm, 
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That this sacrifieeshOT^e eternah^ ' 

. oiS £”iTo? fit 

name given. Isa. kv. 15, l>e rejected and a new 

and S^ah^S^JS ^an that 

Pe5? always remain a 

The Messiah. 
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circumstances wMcli liad been foretold, and by bis grace I 
await death in peace, in the hope of being eternally united 
to bim ; yet I live with joy, wbetber in the good which it 
pleases him to bestow on me, or in the ill which he sends 
for my'good, and which he has taught me to bear by his 
example. 

The Synagogue preceded the Church, the Jews preceded 
the Christians, the prophets foretold the Christians, Saint 
John foretold Jesus Christ. 

ITo religion but our own has taught that man is born in 
sin ; no sect of philosophers ever said this, therefore none 
has said the truth. 

No sect or religion has always existed on earth, except 
the Christian religion. 

The Christian religion is that alone which renders man 
lovable and happy at once. Living in the world he cannot 
be lovable and happy at the same time. 

In all times either men have spoken of the true (Jod, or 
the true G-od has spoken to men. 

There are two foundations, one interior and the other 
exterior, grace and miracles, and both are supernatural. 




PROOFS OF THE CHRISTIAN- 
RELIGION. 


x^orais — — Miracles — Prophecies — ^Kgures. 

Christian reHgion haying established 
Itself so stronglj. yet so qnietlj, whilst contrary to nature 
—2. The sanctity, ^e dignity, and the humiUty of a 

Christian soid.— 3. The wonders of holy Scripture. i 

Jesus Chnst in particular.-5. The apostles in particular! 

6. Moses the prophets in particular.—?. The Jewish 
people.— 8. The prophecies.— 9. Peipetuity. IJ'o religion 
has p^etuity.-lO. The doctrine which explains 
l^he sanctity of this law.-12. By the course of the 

1 ? wnsidering what is life 

refuse to act on the induJL 
taon to follow it, if it comes into our heart, and it is certain 
there is no ground for jeering at those who follow it. 

towm-ds the OJmrch.— 

haying proTed°tLat''these\TOph^i?TOre’~d^be^^t£ 

_ The mir^les of the creation and the deluge beimr 
forgotten ^d sent the law and the miradrS 
the prophets who prophesied particular things and t> 
an abiding mirac^ ^ prepares propSdJs and 
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their fulfilment. But as the prophecies might he suspected 
he wishes to make them beyond suspicion, etc. 

. . . But even those who seem most opposed to the 
glory of religion are not in that respect useless for others. 
We draw from them the first argument, that here is 
something supernatural, for a blindness of that kind is 
not natural, and if their folly renders them so opposed 
to their own good, it will serve to guarantee others against 
It, by the horror of an example ^o deplorable, and a folly 
so worthy of compassion. 

^ . . Men revile what they do not understand. The 
Christian religion consists iu two points. It is of equal 
moment to men to know them both, and equally dangerous 
to ignore either. And it is equally of Q-od’s mercy that 
he has given marks of both. 

Yet they take occasion to conclude that one of these 
points does not exist from that which is intended to make 
them certain of the other. Those sages who have sa?d 
there is a Q-od have been persecuted, the Jews were hated, 
and stni more the Christians. They saw by the light of 
nature, that if there be a true rehgiou on earth, the course 

all things must tend to it as to a centre. And on this 
ground they venture to revile the Christian religion 
because they misunderstand it. They imagine that it 
consists simply in the adoration of a God conceived as 
great, powerful and eternal ; which is in fact deism, 
almost as far removed from the Christian religion as 
atheism, its exact opposite. And hence they infer the 
falsehood of our reli^on, because they do not see that all 
things concur to the establishment of this point, that God 
does not manifest himself to man with all the evidence 
which is possible. 

But let them conclude what th^ will against deism, 
they can conclude nothing on that account against the 
Christian religion, which properly consists in the mystery 
of the Eedeemer, who, unitmg in himself the two natures 
human and divine, has withdrawn men from the corrup- 
tion of sin that he might in his divine person reconcile 
them to God. 




PEOOFS OF THE CHEISTIAN 
EELIGION. 


JDBOOFS of Religion. 

Doctrine-Miracles— Prophecies— Figures. 

Christian religion having estahlishpfl 
Itself so strong y, yet so quietly, whilst contrfiy to nature 
-2. The sanctity, the dignity, and the humilitv of a 
Christian soid.— 3. The wonders of holy Scripture —4 
^sus Christ in particular.- 5. The apostles in particular' 
prophets in particular.- 7. The Jewish 
people.-8 The propheeies.-9. Perpetuity. No rdiSon 
has peipetuity.-io. The doctrine which explaLJ af 

*^0'* e^ter considering what is life 
^d what is rehgion we cannot refuse to act on the incllr,.. 
tion to f oUow it, if it comes into our heart and it 
there is no ground for jeering at those who follow it. 

aving proved that these prophecies were divino tliA 
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tlieir fulfilment. But as tlie propliecies might he suspected 
he wishes to make them beyond suspicion, etc. 

* . . But even those who seem most opposed to the 
glory of rehgion are not in that respect useless for others. 
We draw from them the first argument, that here is 
something supernatural, for a blindness of that kind is 
not natural, and if their folly renders them so opposed 
to their own good, it will serve to guarantee others against 
it, by the horror of an example so deplorable, and a folly 
so worthy of compassion. 

. . . Men revile what they do not understand. The 
Christian religion consists in two points. It is of eq[ual 
moment to men to know them both, and equally dangerous 
to ignore either. And it is equally of Grod’s mercy that 
he has given marks of both. 

Yet they take occasion to conclude that one of these 
points does not exist from that which is intended to make 
them certain of the other. Those sages who have sa?d 
there is a God have been persecuted, the Jews were hated, 
and still more the Christians. They saw by the light of 
nature, that if there be a true religion on earth, the course 
of all things must tend to it as to a centre. And on this 
ground they venture to revile the Christian religion 
because they misunderstand it. They imagine that it 
consists simply in the adoration of a God conceived as 
great, powerful and eternal; which is in fact deism, 
almost as far removed from the Christian religion as 
atheism, its exact opposite. And hence they infer the 
falsehood of our religion, because they do not see that all 
things concur to the establishment of this point, that God 
does not manifest himself to man with all the evidence 
which is possible. 

But let them conclude what they will against deism, 
they can conclude nothing on that account against the 
Christian religion, which properly consists in the mystery 
of the Eedeemer, who, uniting in himself the two natures 
human and divine, has withdrawn men from the corrup- 
tion of sin that he might in his divine person reconcile 
them to God, 
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True religion then teaches these two truths to men, that 
there is a God whom they are capable of knowing, and 
that there is such corruption in their nature as to render 
them unworthy of him. It is of equal importance iSo men 
'that they should apprehend the' one and the other of 
these points, and it is alike dangerous for man to know 
God without the knowledge of his own worthlessness, and 
to know his own worthlessness without the knowledge of 
the Bedeemer who may deliver him from it. To appre- 
hend the one without the other begets either the 23ride of 
philosophers, who knew God, but not their own wretched- 
ness; or the despair of atheists, who know their own 
wretchedness, but not the Eedeemer. And as it is alike 
necessary for man to know these two points, so it is alike 
of the mercy of God to have given us the knowledge. The 
Christian religion does this ; it is in this that it consists. 
Let us herein examine the order of the world, and see if 
all things do not tend to establish these two main points 
of our Eeligion. 

It is a remarkable fact that no canonical writer has ever 
employed nature to prove God. All tend to make him be 
believed. David, Solomon and others have never said : 

There is no vacuum, therefore there is a God.” They 
must have been cleverer than the cleverest in after days 
who have all used this argument. 

This is well worth considering. 

If it be a mark of weakness to prove God by nature, 
despise not the Scripture for not doing so : if it be a mark 
of. power to know these contradictions, value the Scriptures 
on that account. 

What ! Do you nor say yourself that the sky and the 
birds prove God ? — Ko. — And does not your religion say 
so ? — hTo. For however it may be true in a sense for some 
souls to whom God has given this light, it is nevertheless 
false in regard to the majority. 

Think you it is impossible that God is infinite, without 
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parts? — Yes . — 1 'will tlien make yon see sometliing wliicli 
is infinite and indivisible. A point moving everywhere 
with infinite swiftness, for it is in all places, and is whole 
and entire in each situation. 

Perhaps this effect of nature, which seems to you im- 
possible beforehand, may teach you to know that there 
may be others also which you know not as yet. Do not 
then draw this conclusion from your apprenticeship, that 
nothing remains for you to know, but rather that an 
infinity remains for you to know. 

It is incomprehensible that there should be a God, and 
incomprehensible that there should not be; that there 
should be a souk in the body, and that we should have no 
soul ; that the world should have been created, and that it 
should not, etc. ; that original sin should be, and that it 
should not be. 

If we choose to say that man is too little to merit com- 
munion with God, we must be indeed great to form a 
judgment on the subject. 

The eternal is for ever, if he is at all. 

But it impossible that God should ever be the end, if 
he is not the beginning. We look above, but lean upon 
the sand, and the earth will melt, and we shall fall whilst 
looking towards heaven. 

Ohjeetion. The Scripture is plainly full of matters which 
were not dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

Answer. Then they do no harm to faith. 

Ohjeetion. But the Church has decided that all is of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Answer. I answer two things : 1. That the Church has 
never so decided : 2, That if she should so decide it might, 
be maintained. 

My God ! what trash is all this talk : Has God made 
the world but to condemn it ? will he ask so much of crea- 
tures so weak ? etc. Scepticism is the remedy for this- 
evil, and will lower this vanity. 
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Grod has willed to redeem mankind and to open salva- 
tion to those who seek him. But men render themselves 
so unworthy of it, that it is just that G-od should refuse 
to some Tbecause of their hardness of heart what he grants 
to others out of a mercy not their due. Had it been his 
will to overcome the stubbornness of the most hardened, 
he could have rendered them unable to doubt the truth of 
his essence, in revealing himself manifestly to them as he 
win appear at the last day, amid thunderings and light- 
nings, and so great a convulsion of nature, that the dead 
will rise again, and the blindest shall see him. 

Hot thus willed he to appear in his gentle advent, 
because since so many men make themselves unwoi'thy of 
his mercy, he willed to leave them deprived of the good 
which they refuse. It had not then been just that he 
should appear in a manner plainly divine, and wholly 
capable of convincing all men, but neither had it been just 
that he should come in so hidden a manner as not to be 
recognized by those who sincerely sought him. He has 
willed to reveal himself wholly to these, and thus willing 
to appear openly to those who seek him with their whole 
heart, and to hide himself from those who fly him with all 
their heart, he has so tempered the knowledge of himself 
as to give signs of himself visible to those who seek him, 
and obscure to those who seek him not. 

There is enough light for those who wish earnestly to 
©ee, and enough obscurity for those of a contrary mind. 

Therefore let men recognise the truth of religion in the 
very obscurity of religion, in the little light we have of it, 
and in our indifference to the knowledge of it. 

The prophecies, the very miracles and proofs of our 
Eeligion, are not of such a nature that we can say they 
are absolutely convincing. But they are also of such a 
Mnd, that none can say that it is unreasonable to believe 
in them. Thus there is both evidence and obscurity to 
enlighten some and blind others : but the evidence is such 
that it surpasses or at least equals the evidence to the 
contrary, so that it is not reason which can determine us 
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not to follow it, and therefore it can onlj be Inst and 
malice of heart. And by this means there is evidence 
enough to condemn, and not enough to convince; so it 
appears in those who follow it, that it is grace and not 
reason which causes them to follow it ; and in those who 
fly it, it is lust, not reason, which causes them to fly it. 

Who can help admiring and embracing a religion which 
thoroughly knows that which we recognise more and more 
in proportion to our light ? 

That Qod has willed to hide himself , — If there were only 
one Eeligion, Grod would certainly be manifest ; so also if 
there were no martyrs but in our own Eeligion. 

Grod being thus hidden, every religion which does not 
say that God is hidden is not the true religion, and every 
religion which does not show the reason of it is unedifying. 
Our rehgion does all this : Vere tu es Detis ahsconditus. 

Eeligion is so great a thing that it is right that those 
who will not take the trouble to seek if it be obscure 
should be deprived of it. Why then should any complain, 
if it be such as to be found by seeking ? 

The obscurity would be too great, if truth had not 
visible signs. This is a marvellous one, that it has always 
been preserved in a Church and a visible assembly. The 
clearness would be too great if there were only one opinion 
in this Church, but to recognise what is true is only to see 
what has always existed, for it is certain that truth has 
always existed, and that nothing false has been always in 
existence. 

Eecognise then the truth of religion even in the obscu- 
rity of religion, in the little light we have of it, and in the 
indifference we have to its knowledge. 

God chooses rather to sway the will than the intellect. 
Perfect clearness would be useful to the intellect, but 
would harm the will To humble pride. 
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; : Were there no obscnrity man would not he sensible of I 

I his corruption ; were there no light man would despair of j 

ij remedy. Thus it is not only just, but useful for us, that 

I ^ God should be partly hidden and partly revealed, because I 

I ! it is equally dangerous for man to know God without the f 

knowledge of his misery, and to know his misery without 1 
Ti the knowledge of God. f 

; If the mercy of God is so great that his teacliing is | 

I i salutary even when he hides himself, what great light may ! 

we not expect when he reveals himself ? ! 

We shall understand nothing of the works of God if we 
do not take it as a principle that he has willed to blind ! 
some and enlighten others. 

What say the prophets of Jesus Christ ? That he will f 
be ’ manifestly God? No: but that he is a God truly 
hidden, that he will be misunderstood; that none would 
think it was he; that he would be a stone of stumbling 
on which many would fall, etc. Let us no longer then be ^ 

reproached with want of clearness, since we make profes- I 

sion of it, I 

But, it is said, there are obscurities. — And without that, I 

no one would have stumbled at Jesus Christ, which is one | 

of the formal announcements of the prophets : Uxcceca . . * | 

Instead of complaining that God is hidden, you will f 

give him thanks for having revealed so much of himself ; i 

and you will give him thanks again for not having revealed ' 

himself to the proudly wise, who are unworthy to know so ; 

holy a God. 

Two sorts of persons know : those whose heart is 
humble, and who love lowliness, whatever their order of 1 
intellect, whether high or low, and those who luive under- ■ 
standing enough to see the truth, whatever opposition they 
may feel to it. I 

I may well love total darkness, but if God keep me in a 
state of semi-obscurity, this partial darkness is unpleasant 


I 
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ho me, and because I do not see in it the advantages of 
total darkness it pleases me not. This is a fault, and a 
proof that I am making an idol of darkness apart from 
God’s order. ISTo-w his order alone is to be worshipped. 

Did the world exist to instruct man concerning God, his 
divinitj would shine out incontestably from every part of 
it, but as it exists only by Jesus Clarist, and for Jesus 
Christ, and to instruct men concerning their corruption 
and their redemption, proofs of these two truths start up 
everywhere. 

What is seen does not denote either the total exclusion 
or the manifest presence of divinity, but the presence of a 
God who hides himself. All bears this character. 

Had nought of God ever appeared, this eternal depriva- 
tion would have been equivocal, and might as well be 
interpreted of the total absence of divinity, as of man’s 
unworthiness to know him; but by occasional and not 
continual appearances he has taken away all ambiguity. If 
he have appeared once, he is for ever, and thus it must be 
concluded both that there is a God, and that men are 
unworthy of him. 

God, that he may reserve to himself alone the right to 
instruct us and that he may render the difficulty of our 
being unintelligible to us, has hidden the knot so high, or 
rather so low, that we cannot reach it. So that it is not by 
the ejSorts of our reason, but by the simple submission of 
our reason, that we can truly know ourselves. 

Wisdom sends us to childhood: nisi efficiamini sicut 
jparvulL 

“ A miracle,” says one, “ would strengthen my faith.” 
He says so when he does not see one. Eeasons seen from 
afar seem to limit our view, but as we reach them we begin 
to see beyond. Hothing stops the activity of our spirit. 
There is no rule, we say, which has not its exception, no 
truth so general, but that there is a side on which it is 

p 
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lacking. If it ke not absolutely universal, we have a pre- 
test for applying tbe exception to tlie matter in band, anct 
for saying : This is not always tme^ hence there are cases in 
which it is not so. It only remains to show that this is one of 
them. And we must be very awkward or unlucky if we do 
not find one some day. 

Contradictions. 

Infinite wisdom and wisdom of Eeligion. 

Contradiction is a bad mark of truth. 

Much that is certain is contradicted. 

Much that is false passes without contradiction. 

Contradiction is not a mark of falsehood, nor the waiit 
of contradiction a mark of truth. 

There is a pleasure in being in a vessel beaten about by 
a storm, provided we are certain it will not founder. The 
persecutions which try the Church are of this kind. 

The history of the Church should rightly be called the 
history of truth. 

Those who find difficulties of belief seek an excuse in the 
unbelief of the J ews. If it was so clear,” say they, why 
did not the Jews believe?” And they almost wish the 
Jews had believed, that they might not be deterred by the 
example of their refusal. But their very unbelief is the 
foundation of our faith. We should be much less disposed 
to believe if they were on our side. We should then have 
a far more ample pretext. This is the wonderful point, to 
have made the Jews great lovers of the things foretold, 
and great enemies of their accomplishment. 


What could the Jews, his enemies, do ? Eeceiving him 
they give proof of him by that reception, for then the 
Messiah is acknowledged by those to whom was committed 
the expectation of his coming j rejecting him they prove 
his truth by that rejection. 

071 the fact that the Christian Eeligion does not stand alone. 
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—Tins is so far from being a reason against believing it 
the true one that, on the contrary, it proves it to be so. 

' Those v^ho love not the truth take as a pretext that it is 
contested, and that a multitude deny it ; and thus their 
error comes from this alone, that they love neither truth 
nor charity. So they are without excuse. 

The wicked who profess to follow reason, ought to be 
extremely strong in reason. 

What then do they say ? 

Do we not see, say th^ey, beasts live and die like men, 
and Turks like Christians ? They have their ceremonies, 
their prophets, their doctors, their saints, their religious, 
as well as we, etc. But how is this contrary to the Scrip- 
iure ? Does it not say all this ? 

If you care but little to know the truth, here is enough 
for your peace, but if you desire to know it with your 
whole heart, this is not enough, look to the details. This 
would suffice for a question in philosophy, but not here, 
where your all is concerned. And yet, after a slight medi- 
tation of this kind, we shall go off to amuse ourselves, etc. 
We should acquaint ourselves with this religion; even if it 
does not disclose the reason for such obscurity, it will 
perhaps teach it to us. 

If Grod had permitted one only Beligion, it would have 
been too easily recognised. But when we look at it near 
we can easily see the true through the confusion. 



PJKOOFS OF THE DIVINITY OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 

jr)BBPUTUITY. — ^Let it be considered that from the 
Jl beginning of the world the expectation or the worship 
of the Messiah has subsisted without a break ; that there 
have been men who said that God had revealed to them 
the future birth of a Eedeemer who should save his 
people ; that afterwards came Abraham saying he had 
had a revelation that the Messiah was to spring from him 
by a son who should be born ; that Jacob declared that of 
his twelve sons the Messiah would spring from Judah; 
that Moses and the prophets then came to declare the time 
and the manner of his advent ; that they said their law 
was only provisional till that of the Messiah, that it should 
last till then but the other should endure eternally ; that 
thus either their law or that of the Messiah, of which it 
was the promise, would be always upon earth; that in fact 
it has always endured ; that at last Jesus Christ has come 
with all the circumstances foretold. How wonderful is 
this ! 

The two most ancient books in the world are those of 
Moses and Job, the one a Jew, the other a gentile, both of 
whom regard Jesus Christ as their common centre and 
object : Moses in reporting the promises of God to Abra- 
ham, Jacob, etc., and his prophecies. And Job, Quk miU 
det id, etc, 8 do enim quod redemptor mem mvit, etc, 

I believe that Joshua was the first of God's people whu 
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liad this name, as Jesus Christ was the last of God’s 
people. 

What man had ever so great renown ? The whole Jewish 
people foretold him before his coming. The Gentile world 
worships him after his coming. The two worlds, Gentile 
and Jewish, regard him as their centre. 

Yet what man ever had less enjoyment of his renown ? 
Of thirty-three years he passed thirty in retirement. For 
three years he passed as an impostor, the priests and rulers 
rej ected him, his friends and kinsmen despised him. At the 
end he died, betrayed by one of his own disciples, denied 
by another, abandoned by all. 

What part then had he in aU this renown ? Never man 
had more glory, never man more ignominy. All this re- 
nown was for our sakes, to enable us to recognise him, he 
took none of it for himself. 

Office of Jesus Christ . — -He alone was to produce a great 
people, elect, holy, and chosen, to lead it, to nourish it, to 
bring it into a place of rest and holiness, to make it holy 
to God, to make it the temple of God, to reconcile it to 
God, to save it from the wrath of God, to deliver it from 
the slavery of sin, which visibly reigns in man, to give 
laws to this people, to engrave these laws on their heart, 
to offer himself to God for them, to sacrifice himself for 
them, to be a victim without spot, himself the priest, 
needing to ofiEer himself, his body and his blood, and yet 
to ofer bread and wine to God ... 

After many persons had come before, at last came Jesus 
Christ, to say : Here am I and this is the hour, that 
which the prophets had said was to come in the fulness of 
time. I tell you what my apostles will do. The Jews 
shall be cast out, Jerusalem shall be soon destroyed, and 
the Gentiles shall enter into the knowledge of God. My 
apostles shall do this after you have slain the heir of the 
vineyard.” 

Then the Apostles said to the Jews, “ You shall be ac- 
cursed,” and to the Gentiles, ‘‘You shall enter into the 
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knowledge of G-od;’’ and tliat came to pass. Gelsu» 
laughed at it. 

Then Jesus Christ came to tell men that they had no 
enemies but themselves, that their passions cut them off 
from God, that he came to destroy these, and give them 
his grace to unite them all in an holy Church, that he 
came to call into this Church Gentiles and Jews, that he 
came to destroy the idols of the former and the supersti- 
tion of the latter. To this all men are opposed, not only 
by the natural opposition of lust ; but above all, the kings 
of the earth, as had been foretold, gathered together to 
destroy this religion in its infancy. Quare fremuerunt 
gentes, Beges terroe adversus Christum, 

All that was great on earth was united together, the 
learned, the wise, the kings. The first wrote, the second 
condemned, the last slew. Yet notwithstanding all these 
oppositions, these men, so simple and so weak, resisted all 
these forces, subduing even the mighty, the learned and 
the wise, and removed idolatry from all the earth. And all 
this was done by the power which had foretold it. 

And prediction crowns all this, so that none may say 
that chance has done it all. 

Whosoever having only a week to live, does not perceive 
that belief is the right side to take, and that all this is not 
a stroke of chance . . . 

!N'ow were we not slaves to passion, a week and a hun- 
dred years would seem one and the ^ame thing. 

The prophets foretold, and were not foretold. The saints 
were foretold, but were not foretellers. Jesus Christ was 
foretold and foreteller. 

If I had never heard anything of the Messiah, yet after 
the admirable predictions of the course of the world which 
I see accomplished, I see that it is divine. And if I knew 
that these same books foretold a Messiah, I should be 
certain that he would come. And seeing that they ])lace 
his time before the destruction of the second temple, I 
should say thal he had come* 
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Ingrediens mundum. 

Stone upon stone. 

That which preceded, that which followed. All the Jews 
still exist, and are wanderers. 

Why did not Jesus Christ come in a yisible manner, 
instead of drawing proof from the prophecies which went 
before him P 

And why did he cause himself to be foretold in figures P 

God, to enable the Messiah to be recognised by the good 
and unrecognised by the wicked, caused him to be so fore- 
told. If the manner of the Messiah had been clearly 
foretold, there had been no obscurity, even for the wicked. 
If the time had been obscurely foretold, there had been 
obscurity even for the good, for their goodness of heart 
would not have made them understand, for instance, that 
the closed mem means six hundred years. But the time 
has been foretold clearly and the manner in figures only. 

By this means the wicked, mistaking the promised for 
material blessings, have gone astray, in spite of clear indi- 
cations of the time, and the good have not gone astray ; 
for the interpretation of the promised blessings depends 
on the heart, wont to call that good which it loves, but the 
interpretation of the promised time does not depend on 
the heart. Thus the clear prediction of the time, and the 
obscure intimation of the blessings, deceives only the 
wicked. 

If Jesus Christ had come only for sanctification, th( 
whole of Scripture and all things would tend to this end 
and it would be easy to convince unbelievers. If Jesm 
Christ had come only to blind, all his conduct would be con 
fused, and we should have no means of convincing unbe- 
lievers. But as he came in scmetificationem et in scan'- 
iadmn^ m says Isaiah, we cannot convince unbelievers, and 
they cannot convince us; but by that very fact we over- 
come them because we say that there is nothing in his 
conduct conclusive on one side or the other. 

Jesus Christ has come to blind those who saw clearly, 
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and to give siglit to the blind ; to heal the sick and let the 
sound perish ; to call sinners to repentance and justifica- 
tion and leave the just in their sins ; to fill the hungry 
with good things and to send the rich empty away. 

We can have nothing but veneration for a man who 
clearly foretells events which take place, and who declares 
his design both to blind and to enlighten, and who mixes 
obscurities among the clear things which happen. 

During the life of the Messiah. — JEnigmatis. — Ezek. xvii. 
— -His forerunner. Malachi ii. 

He will be born an infant. Is. ix. 6. 

He will be born at Bethlehem. Micah v. He will appear 
chiefly in Jerusalem, and will spring from the family of 
Judah and of David. 

He will blind the learned and the wise, Is. vi. 8, 29, and 
preach the G-ospel to the poor and the lowly, will open the 
eyes of the blind, restore health to the sick, and bring light 
to those who languish in darkness. Is. Ixi. 

He must show the perfect way, and be the teacher of the 
Gentiles, Is. Iv. 

The prophecies must be unintelligible to the wicked, 
Dan. xii., Hos. xiv. 10, but intelligible to those who are 
well instructed. 

He must be the precious corner stone. Is. xxviii. 16. 

He must be the stone of stumbling and offence. Is. viii. 

Jerusalem must dash against this stone. 

The builders must reject this stone. Ps. cxvii. 22. 

God will make of this stone the head of the corner. 

And this stone will grow into a mountain, and fill the 
whole earth. Dan. ii. 

Thus he must be rejected, disowned, betrayed, sold, 
Zach. xi. 12, spit upon, buffeted, mocked, afflicted in a 
thousand ways, be given gall to drink, Ps. Ix viii., pieii'cd, 
Zach. xii., his feet and his hands pierced, killed, and lots 
cast upon his vesture. 

He must rise again, Ps. xv., the third day. Hos. vi. 8. 

He must ascend to heaven to sit on the right hand. 
Ps. cx. 
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The kings will arm themselves against him. Ps. ii. 

Being on the right hand of the Father, he will have 
victory over all his enemies. 

The kings of the earth and all nations shall worship him. 
Is. lx. 

The Jews will remain as a nation. Jeremiah. 

They will be dispersed, without kings, etc., Hos. iii. ; 
without prophets. Amos ; 

Waiting for salvation and finding it not. Isaiah. 

The calling of the G-entiles by Jesus Christ. Is. lii., 
Ps. Ixxi. 

The Jews in slaying him that they might not receive the 
Messiah, stam2>ed him with the final proof of his Messiah- 
ship. 

And by continuance in denial, they made themselves 
unimpeachable witnesses ; and in slaying him, and con- 
tinuing to reject him, they have fulfilled the j)ro2)hecies. 

The word Galilee, which the Jewish rabble pronounced 
as if by chance, in their accusation of Jesus Christ before 
Pilate, gave Pilate a reason for sending Jesus Christ to 
Herod, so that the mystery was accomjplished, that he 
should be judged by Jews and Gentiles. Chance was 
a2)parently the cause that the mystery was accomplished. 

The conversion of the Gentiles was only reserved for the 
grace of the Messiah. The Jews so long o2:)posed them 
without success ; all that Solomon and the projfiiets had 
said was useless. Wise men like Plato and Socrates could 
not persuade them. 

If this was so clearly foretold to the Jews, why did they 
not believe it, or why were they not exterminated for resist- 
ing what was so clear ? 

I answer first : it was foretold both that they would not 
believe what was so clear, and that they would not be ex- 
terminated. And nothing is more glorious to the Messiah, 
for it is not enough that there should be prophets, they 
must be kept above suspicion. How, etc. 
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Had the Jews been all converted by Jesus Christ, we 
should have none but doubtful witnesses, and had they 
been entirely destroyed we should have had no witnesses 
at all. 

The Jews rejected him, but not all The saints receive 
him, but not carnal men. Yet this is far from being against 
his glory, it is the last stroke which perfects it. The 
argument on their side, the only one which is found in the 
Talmud and the rabbinical writings, is that Jesus Christ 
has not subdued the nations sword in hand, gladium 
tuum potentissime. Is this all they can allege ? Jesus 
Christ has been slain, they say, he was subdued, he has 
not had dominion over the heathen by his power, he has 
not distributed the spoil among us, he does not give riches. 
Is this all they have to allege ? This is the very point 
wherein he seems to me so lovable. I would none of such 
an one as they represent. It is plain that his life only 
hinders them from receiving him, by their refusal they 
become irreproachable witnesses, and what is more, they 
thereby fulfil the prophecies. 

There are those who see clearly that man has no other 
enemy than lust, which turns him from Grod, and not Q-od, 
and that there is no other good but God, not a fat land. 
Let those who beheve that the good of man is in the flesh, 
and evil that which turns him away from sensual plea- 
sures, besot themselves with him and die in them. But 
those who seek God with their whole heart, whose only ill 
is not to see him, whose only desire is to possess him, 
whose only enemies are those who would turn them from 
him, who are afflicted when they are surrounded and over- 
wdielmed by such enemies, may take comfort, for I declare 
to them this joyful news ; there is for them a Kedeemer, 
whom I will show them ; I will show them that there is 
for them a God, and I will not show him to others. I 
will show them that a Messiah has been promised, who 
will deliver them from their enemies, and that one has 
come to deliver them from their iniquities, not from their 
enemies. 
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It is a wonderful tMng, and worthy of all attention, to 
see the Jewish nation existing so many years in constant 
misery, it being necessary as a proof of Jesus Christ, both 
that they should exist to be his witnesses, and should be 
miserable because they crucified him, and though to he 
miserable and to exist, are contradictory, this nation still 
exists in spite of its misery. 

Wlien ISTebuchadnezzar carried away the peo^^le, for fear 
they should believe that the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, they were assured beforehand that they would be 
but a short time in captivity, and would be restored. 

They were never without the comfort of their prophets, 
or the presence of their kings. But the second destruction 
is without promise of restoration, without pro j>hets, without 
kings, without comfort, without hope, for the sceptre is 
taken away for ever. 

Proofs of Jesus Christ. — To have been captive with the 
assurance of deliverance in seventy years was no true 
captivity. But now they are captives without hope. 

Grod has promised them that even though he should 
disperse them to the ends of the earth, nevertheless if they 
were faithful to the law he would gather them together. 
They are now very faithful to it, yet remain oppressed. 

Blindness of Scripture. — The Scripture, say the Jews, 
says that we know not whence Christ should come. 

John vii. 27 and xii. 84. 

The Scripture says that Christ abideth for ever, and he 
said that he should die. Therefore, says Saint John;, they 
believed him not, though he had done so many miracles, 
that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled : He hath blinded 
ihem, etc. 

Contradictions. — ^The sceptre until Messiah come. With- 
out king or prince. 

The eternal law, changed. 

The eternal covenant, a new covenant. 

The good law, evil precepts, Ezekiel xx. 
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Apparent discord of tlie Evangelists. 

Proofs of Jesus Christ. 

Wliy the book of Ruth was preserved. 

Why the story of Tamar. 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament is 
intermixed with so many that are useless, that it cannot be 
distinguished. If Moses had kept only the register of the 
ancestors of Jesus Christ, that had been tooidain. If he 
had not marked that of Jesus Christ, it had not been ]plain 
enough. But after all, whoso looks closely sees that of 
Jesus Christ distinctly traced through Tamar, Ruth, etc. 

Jesus Christ in an obscurity — as the world calls obscurity 
— so great, that the historians who wrote only the important 
matters of States hardly perceived him. 

On the fact that neither Josejphis, nor Tacitus, nor other 
Mstm'ians, have spolcen of Jesus Christ, — So far from this 
being any argument against, it is rather one for us. Eor 
it is certain that Jesus Christ has existed, that his religion 
has made a great noise, and that these people were not 
ignorant of it ; thus it is plain that they designedly con- 
cealed it, or perhajjs that they did speak of it, and what 
they said has been suppressed or altered. 

When Augustus learnt that Herod’s own son was among 
the children under the age of two years whom he had com- 
manded to be slain, he said that it was better to be Herod’s 
pig than his son. Maci'ob. Saturn. Lib. ii., c. 4. 

Macrobius, on the Innocents slain by Herod. 

Prophecies. — Great Pan is dead. 

Herod believed to be the Messiah. He had taken away 
the sceptre of Judah, but he was not of Judah. This was 
held by a considerable sect. 

Both Barcoseba and another received by the Jews. And 
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tlie rumonr-wMcliwas everjwliere in those times. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Josephus. 

In what sort should Messiah come, seeing that by him 
the sceptre should be eternally in Judah, and at his coming 
the sceptre should depai't from Judah ? 

To the end that seeing they should not see, and under- 
standing they should not understand, nothing could })e 
better done. 

Curse of the Greeks against those who count periods of 
time. 

Proofs of Jesus Christ . — Jesus Christ said great things 
so simply that he seems not to have considered them, and 
yet so tersely that it is clear he had considered them. This 
clearness joined with simplicity is wonderful. 

Who taught the evangelists the qixalities of an entirely 
heroic soul, that they should paint it so perfectly in Jesus 
Christ ? Wliy did they describe him weak in his agony ? 
Bid they not Imow how to paint a steadfast death P "No 
doubt they did, for the same Saint Luke paints the d(.M;ttli 
of Saint Stephen as braver than that of Jesus Christ. 

They describe him therefore as capable of fear before the 
need of dying came, and then wholly strong. 

But when they represent him as so afflicted, it is when 
he afflicts himself, and when men afflict him, then is he 
wholly strong. 

The style of the Gospel is wondeilul in many ways, and 
in this among others, that it contains no invectives against 
the executioners and enemies of Jesus Christ. The his- 
torians do not rail against Judas, Pilate, nor any of the 
Jews. 

If this modesty of the evangelical writers had been simu- 
lated, as well as many other traits of a beautiful character^ 
and they had only simulated it to attract observation, even 
if they had not dared to draw attention to it themselves, 
they would not have failed to procure friends, who woixld 
have remarked on it to their advantage. But as tiicy 
acted thus without dissimulation, and from perfectly dis- 
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interested motives, tliey pointed it ont to no one, and I 
"believe that many points of this kind have never been 
noticed till now, which is an evidence of how dispassionately 
all was done. 

The apostles were either deceived or deceivers. Both 
hypotheses are difficult ; for it is not possible to mistake a 
man raised from the dead . . . 

While Jesus Christ was with them, his presence might 
sustain them, but after that, what gave them force to act 
if he did not appear to them ? 

Proof of Jesus Christ . — The supposition that the apostles 
were deceivers is thoroughly absui'd. Suppose we follow 
it out, and imagine these twelve men assembled after the 
death of Jesus Christ, making a plot to say that he was 
risen again. By this they attack all earthly powers. The 
heart of man is strangely inclined to fickleness and change, 
swayed by promises and by wealth. Had one of these 
men contradicted themselves under these temptations, nay 
more, had they done so in prison, in torture and in death, 
they were lost. Let that be followed out. 

Hypothesis that the apostles were deceivers. 

The time clearly. 

The manner obscurely. 

Bive typical proofs. 

1,600 prophets. 

2 , 000 . 

400 scattered. 

Atheists . — What reason have they to say it is not pos- 
sible to rise again? Which is the more difficult, to be 
born or to rise again ; that that which has never been 
should be, or that what has been should be again ? Is it 
more difficult to come into being than to return to it? 
Habit causes the one to seem easy to us, the want of habit 
causes the other to seem impossible. The popular way of 
judging. 

Why should not a virgin bear a child ? does not a hen 
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lay eggs witliout a cock ? Wliat distinguislies these 
outwardly from others ? and who has told us that the hen 
may not form the germ as well as the cock ? 

What have they to say against the resurrection, or 
against the child-bearing of the Yirgin ? which is the more 
difficult ; to produce a man or an animal, or to reproduce 
it? And if they had never seen any species of animal, 
could they guess that they were not i:)roduced without 
connection with each other ? 

How I hate these follies of not believing in the Eucharist, 
etc. ... If the G-ospel be true, if Jesus Christ be G-od, 
what difficulty is there ? 

It is impiety not to believe in the Eucharist on the 
ground that we do not see it. 


THE MISSION AND GREATNESS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 

W E know God only by Jesus Christ. Without this 
mediator all communion with God is taken away, 
by Jesus Christ we know God. All who have thought to 
know God, and to prove him without Jesus Christ, have 
had but feeble proofs. But for proof of Jesus Christ we 
have the prophecies, which are solid and palpable proofs. 
And these prophecies, accomplished aud proved true by 
the event, mark the certainty of these truths, and conse- 
quently the divinity of Jesus Christ. In him then, and by 
him, we know God; apart from him, and without the 
Scripture, without original sin, without a necessary 
mediator, foretold and come, we could not absolutely 
prove God, nor teach sound doctrine and sound morality. 
But by Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ we prove God 
and teach morality and doctrine. Jesus Christ is then the 
true God of men. 

But we know at the same time our misery, for this God 
is none other than he who repairs our misery. Thus we 
can only know God well by knowing our sins. Therefore 
those who have known God without knowing their misery, 
have not glorified him, but have glorified themselves. 
Quia non cognovit jper sajpientiamj^lacuit Deo ^er stuUitiam 
prcedicationis salvos facer e. 

hTot only do we know God by Jesus Christ alone, but 
we know ourselves by Jesus Christ alone. We know life 
and death by Jesus Christ alone. Apart from Jesxxs 
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Christ we know not wliat is onr life, nor onr death, nor 
God, nor ourselves. 

Thus without the Scripture, which has Jesus Christ 
alone for its object, we know nothing, and see only 
obscurity and confusion in the nature of God, and in our 
own nature. 

Without Jesus Christ man must be plunged in vice and 
misery; with Jesus Christ man is free from vice and 
misery, in him is all our virtue and all our happiness. 
Apart from him is nought but vice and misery, error and 
darkness, death and despair. 

Without Jesus Christ the world would not exist, for it 
could only be either destroyed, or a very hell. 

It is not only impossible but useless to know God with- 
out Jesus Christ. They have not withdrawn from him, 
but drawn near ; they have not abased themselves, but . . . 

Quo guisque ojpiimus est, jpessiimis, si hoc ip sum , quod sit 
optimus, ascribat sihi. 

The Gospel only speaks of the virginity of the Yirgin 
up to the time of the birth of Jesus Christ. All with 
reference to Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ, whom the two Testaments regard, the Old 
as its end, the hTew as its model, both as their centre. 

Scepticism is the truth. For, after all, men before Jesus 
Christ did not know either where they were or if they 
were great or little. And those who said one or the other 
knew nothing about it, and guessed without reason and 
by chance, yet they always erred in excluding one or the 
other. 

Qtiod ergo ignor antes gtioeritis, Religio annuntiat vohis. 

If Epictetus had seen the way with certainty he would 
have said to men : You follow a false road ; he shows 
that there is another, but he does not lead there ; it is the 
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They are seen, not by the eye, but by the mind ; and that 
is enough. 

The saints have their empire, their glory, their victory, 
their lustre, and want no glory of the flesh or of the mind, 
with which they have nothing to do, for these add nothing 
to them, neither do they take away. They are seen of 
God and the angels, and not by the bodily eye, nor by the 
curious spirit ; God su£S.ces them. 

Archimedes without worldly pomp would have had the 
same reverence. He fought no battles for the eye to gaze 
on, but he left his discoveries to all minds. 0 1 how bril- 
liant was he to the mind. 

Jesus Christ, without riches, and without any exterior 
manifestation of science, is in his own order of holiness. 
He gave forth no scientific inventions to the world, he 
never reigned; but he was humble, patient, holy; holy 
before God, terrible to devils, without spot of sin. 0 I in 
what great pomp, and with what transcendent magnifi- 
cence did he come to the eyes of the heart, which discern 
wisdom. 

It would have been needless for Archimedes, though of 
princely birth, to have played the prince in his books on 
geometry. 

It would have been needless to our Lord Jesus Christ 
for the purpose of shining in his kingdom of holiness, to 
come as kings come ; but he did come in the glory i)roper 
to his order. 

It is most unreasonable to be offended at the lowliness 
of Jesus Christ, as if this lowliness were in the same order 
as was the greatness which he came to display. Let us 
consider this greatness in his life, in his passion, in his 
obscurity, in his death, in the choice of his disciples, in 
their desertion of him, in the secrecy of his resurrection, 
and the rest, and it will seem so vast as to give no room 
for offence at a lowliness in another order. 

But there are those who can only admire carnal as 
though there were no mental greatness, and others who 
only admire mental greatness, as though there were not 
infinitely greater heights in wisdom. 

AH bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and the 
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way of willmg wliat God wills ; Jesus Christ alone leads 
thither, via^ veritas, 

Jesus Christ did nothing but teach men that they were 
lovers of themselves, that they were slaves, blind, sick, 
miserable, and sinners, that he would deliver them, 
enlighten, bless, and heal them, that this would be brought 
about by hatred of self, and by following him through 
poverty and the death of the ci'oss* 

An artizan who speaks of riches, a lawyer who speaks of 
war, or of kingship, etc., but the rich man rightly speaks 
of riches, a king speaks slightingly of a great gift he has 
just made, and God rightly speaks of God. 

Hosea iii. 

Isaiah 3clii., xlviii., liv., Ir., Ixi. The last verse, I have 
foretold it long since, that they might know that it is I. 

Jaddus to Alexander. 

Man is not worthy of God, but he is not incapable of 
being rendered worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite himself to miserable 
man, but it is not unworthy of God to raise him from his 
misery. 

The infinite distance between body and mind is a figure 
of the infinitely moi’e infinite distance between mind and 
charity, for this is snpernatm-al. 

All the splendour of greatness has no lustre for those 
who seek understanding. 

^ The greatness of men of understanding is invisible to 
kings, to the rich, to conquerors, and to all the great 
according to the flesh. 

The greatness of wisdom, which has no existence save in 
God, is invisible to the carnal and to men of understand- 
ing. These are three orders differing in kind. 

Men of great genius have their empire, their glory, their 
grandeur, their victory, their lustre, and do not need 
worldly greatness, with which they have nothing to do. 
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They are seen, not Tby the eye, but by the mind ; and that 
is enough. 

The saints have their em])ire, their glory, their victory, 
their lustre, and want no glory of the flesh or of the mind, 
with which they have nothing to do, for these add nothing 
to them, neither do they take away. They are seen of 
God and the angels, and not by the bodily eye, nor by the 
curious spirit ; God suf&ces them. 

Archimedes without worldly pomp would have had the 
same reverence. He fought no battles for the eye to gaze 
on, but he left his discoveries to all minds. 0 1 how bril- 
liant was he to the mind. 

Jesus Christ, without riches, and without any exterior 
manifestation of science, is in his own order of holiness. 
He gave forth no scientific inventions to the world, he 
never reigned; but he was humble, patient, holy; holy 
before God, terrible to devils, without spot of sin. 0 I in 
what great pomp, and with what transcendent magnifi- 
cence did he come to the eyes of the heart, which discern 
wisdom. 

It would have been needless for Archimedes, though of 
princely birth, to have played the prince in his books on 
geometry. 

It would have been needless to our Lord Jesus Christ 
for the purpose of shining in his kingdom of holiness, to 
come as kings come ; but he did come in the glory proper 
to his order. 

It is most unreasonable to be offended at the lowliness 
of Jesus Christ, as if this lowliness were in the same order 
as was the greatness which he came to disjfiay. Let us 
consider this greatness in his life, in his passion, in his 
obscurity, in his death, in the choice of his disciples, in 
their desertion of him, in the secrecy of his resurrection, 
and the rest, and it will seem so vast as to give no room 
for offence at a lowliness in another order. 

But there are those who can only admire carnal as 
though there were no mental greatness, and others who 
only admire mental greatness, as though there were not 
infinitely greater heights in wisdom. 

AH bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth and tlie 
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Mngdoms thereof, are not comparable to the lo^p-est mirtd, 
for mind bnows all these, and itself 5 the body nothin^- 

All bodies together and all minds together, and all tlxey 
can effect, are not worth the least motion of charity. Tlx.i s 
is of an order infinitely more exalted. 

Prom all bodies together, we cannot extract one lithle 
thought : this is impossible and in another order. Fronx 
all bodies and minds it is impossible to produce a sing’ll 
motion of true charity, it is impossible, it is in. another 
a supernatural order. 

The Jews, in testing i£ he were G-od, have shown thah 
was man. 

The Church has had as much difficulty in showing t.laat 
Jesus Christ was man, against those who denied it, as in 
showing that he was God. And the evidences were equiajlly 
great. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we draw near withLOXit 
pride, and before whom we abase ourselves witlao'at 
despair. 

Jesus Christ for all, Moses for a people. 

The Jews were blessed in Abraham. “ I will bless tliose 
that bless thee.” But all nations are blessed in his see<3L. 

Famm est ut, etc. Isaiah. 

Jjnmen ad revelaiioTiem gentium. 

Non fecit taliter omni nation^ said David in speakitxg^ of 
the Law. But in spealdng of Jesus Christ it mush Too 
said : Fecit taliter omni nationi. 

So it is the property of Jesus Christ to be universal ; 
even the Church offers the sacrifice only for the faithdctiL 
Jesus Christ offered that of the cross for all. 

The victory over death. What advantageth it a naan 
that he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? TTa 
that will save his soul shall lose it. 

I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil. Lanalbs 
took not away the sins of the world, but I am the laxab 
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wlio take away sins. Moses gave you not that bread from 
lieaven. Moses has not led you out of captivity, and made 
you truly free. 

Types . — Jesus Christ oi^ened their mind to understand 
the Scriptures. 

There are two great revelations. 

1. All things happened to them in figures : vere Ismelitce, 
vere liheri, true bread from heaven. 

2. A G-od humbled to the cross. It was necessary that 
Christ should sufter and enter into glory, that he should 
conquer death by death. Two advents. 

The types of the completeness of redemption, as that 
the sun gives light to '’all, denote only completeness, but 
they figuratively imply exclusions, as the Jews elected to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles denote exclusion. 

Jesus Christ the Eedeemer of all. — ^Yes, for he has 
offered, like a man who has ransomed all who willed to 
come to him. It is the misfortune of those who die on 
the way, but as far as he is concerned, he offers them 
redemption. — That holds good in the example, where he 
who ransoms and he who hinders from dying are two, but 
not in Jesus Christ, who does both one and the other. — 
"No, for Jesus Christ in his quality of Eedeemer, is not 
perhaps master of all, and thus so far as in him lies, he is 
the Eedeemer of all. 

Jesus Christ would not be slain without the forms of 
justice, for it is much more ignominious to die by justice 
than by an unjust sedition. 

The elect will be ignorant of their virtues and the repro- 
bate of the greatness of their crimes, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered or athirst ? ” etc. 

Jesus Christ would none of the testimony of devils, nor 
of those who were not called, but of God and John the 
Baptist. 
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THE MYSTERY OF JESUS. 


J ESUS suffered in liis passion the torments wliicli men 
inflicted on him, but in his agony he suffered torments 
which he inflicted on himself ; turhare semetipsum. This is 
a suffering from no human, but an almighty hand, and he 
who bears it must also be almighty. 

Jesus sought some comfort at least in liis three dearest 
friends, and they were asleep. He prayed them to watch 
with him awhile, and they left him with utter carelessness, 
having so little compassion that it could not hinder their 
sleeping even for a moment. And thus Jesus was left 
alone to the wrath of G-od. 

Jesus was without one on the earth not merely to feel 
and share his suffering, but even to know of it ; lie and 
heaven were alone in that knowledge, 

Jesus was in a garden, not of delight as the first Adam, 
in which he destroyed himself and the whole human race ; 
but in one of agony, in which he saved himself and the 
whole human race. 

He suffered this sorrow and this desertion in the horror 
of night. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but on this single 
occasion, but then he complained as if he could no longer 
restrain his extreme sorrow. “ My soul is sorrowful, even 
unto death.” 

Jesus sought companionship and consolation from mein 
This was the only time in his life, as it seems to me ; but 
he received it not, for his disciples were asleep. 

Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world. 
We must not sleep during that time. 

Jesus in the midst of this universal desertion, even that 
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of liis own friends cliosen to watcli with liiin, finding them 
asleep, was vexed because of tbe danger to which they 
exposed, not him, hut themselves ; he warned them of their 
own safety and of their good, with a heartfelt tenderness 
for them during their ingratitude, and warned them that 
the spirit is willing and the flesh weak. 

Jesus, finding them still sleeping, unrestrained by any 
consideration for themselves or for him, had the tender- 
ness not to wake them but to let them sleep on. 

Jesus prayed, uncertain of the will of hds leather, and 
feared death ; but so soon as he knew it he went forward 
to ofler himself to death : JEcbmus. Processit. J ohn. 

Jesus asked of men, and was not heard. 

Jesus, while his disciples slejit, wrought their salvation. 
He has wrought that of each of the just while they slept 
both in their nothingness before their birth, and in their 
sins after their birth. 

He prayed only once that the cup should pass away, and 
then with submission; but twice that it should come if 
need were. 

Jesus was weary. 

Jesus, seeing all his friends asleep and all his enemies 
wakeful, gave himself over entirely to his Father. 

Jesus did not regard in Judas his enmity, but Grod’s 
order, which he loves and admits, since he calls him 
friend. 

Jesus tore himself away from his disciples to enter into 
his agony; we must tear ourselves from our nearest and 
dearest to imitate him. 

Jesus being in agony and in the greatest soitow, let us 
pray longer ... 

Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou 
not found me. 

I thought of thee in mine agony, such drops of blood I 
shed for thee. 

It is tempting me rather than j)roving thyself, to think 
if thou wouidest act well in a case which has not occurred, 
I will act in thee if it occur. 

Let mj rules gmde thy conduct ; see how I have led the 
Virgin and the saints who have let me act in them. 
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Tlie Father loves all that I do. 

Must I ever shed the blood of iiij Imniauitj and thou 
give no tears ? 

Thj conversion is my affair; fear not and pray with 
confidence as for me. 

I am present with thee by my word in the Scriptures, by 
my Spirit in the Church and by inspiration, by my power 
in the priest, by my prayer in the faithful. 

Physicians will not heal thee, for thou wilt die at last. 
But it is I who heal thee and make the body immortal. 

Suffer chains and bodily servitude, I deliver thee now 
only from what is spiritual. 

I am to thee more a friend than such or such an one, for 
I have done for thee more than they ; they have not borne 
what I have borne from thee, they have not died for thee 
as I have done in the time of thine infidelities and thy 
cruelties, and as I am ready to do and do in my elect and 
at the Holy Sacrament. 

If thou knewest thy sins thou wouldest lose heart. — I 
shall lose it then 0 Lord, for on thy word I believe their 
malice. — Ho, for I by whom thou learnest it can he^il thee 
of them, and what I tell thee is a sign that I will heal 
thee. As thou dost expiate them, thou wilt know them, 
and it will be said to thee : Behold, thy sins are forgiven 
thee ! ’’ 

Eepent then for thy secret sins, and for the hidden 
mahce of those which thou knowest. 

Lord, I give thee all. — 

I love thee more ardently than thou hast loved thine 
uncleannesses, vnmnmd'iis jpro Into. 

To me be the glory, not to thee, thou worm of earth. 

Ask thy director, when my own words are to thee 
occasion of evil, or vanity, or curiosity. 

I see the depths which are in me of pride, curiosity and 
lust. There is no relation between me and God, nor Jesus 
Christ the Just One. But he has been made sin for ine, all 
thy scourges are fallen upon him. He is more abominable 
than I, and far from abhorrmg me he holds himself 
honoured that I go to him and succour him. 

But he has healed himself, and still more will he heal me. 
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I must add my wounds to liis, and join me to Mm, and 
he will save me in saving himself. 

Exit this must not he put off to a future day. 

Eo little things as though they were great, because of 
the majesty of Jesus Christ who does them in us, and who 
lives our life ; do great things as though they were small 
and easy, because of his omnipotence. 

The Sepulchre of Jesus Christ . — Jesus Christ was dead, 
but seen on the Cross. He was dead, and hidden in the 
sepulchre. 

Jesus Christ was bxuied by the saints alone. 

Jesus Christ woihed no miracles at the sepulchre. 

Only the saints entered it. 

There, not on the Cross, Jesus Christ took a new life. 

It is the last mystery of the passion and the redemption. 

Jesus Christ had no where to rest on ea.rth bxit in the 
sepulchre. 

His enemies only ceased to persecute him at the se- 
pulchre. 

I consider Jesus Christ in all persons and in oxirselves. 
Jesus Christ as a father in his father, Jesus Christ as a 
brother in his brethren, Jesus Christ as poor in the poor, 
Jesus Christ as rich in the rich, Jesus Christ as doctor 
and priest in priests, Jesus Christ as sovereign in princes, 
etc. Eor by his glory he is all that is great, since he is 
God ; and he is by his mortal life all that is miserable and 
abject. Therefore he has taken this wretched state, to 
enable him to be in all persons, and the model of all 
conditions. 

The false justice of Pilate only caused the suffering of 
Jesus Christ; for he caused him to be scourged by his 
false justice, and then slew him. It woxxld liave been 
better that he had slain him at first. Thus is it with 
those who are falsely just. They do good works or evil to 
please the world, and show that they are not altogether of 
Jesus Christ, for they are ashamed of him. Then at last in 
great temptations and on great occasions, they slay him. 
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It seems to me that Jesus Christ after his resurrectiou. 
allowed his wounds only to he touched : Noli me tangere. 
Yfe must unite ourselves to his sufferings only. 

At the Last Supper he gave himself in communion as 
one about to die; to the disciples at Emmaus as one risen 
from the dead ; to the whole Church as one ascended into 
lieaven. 

Compare not tliyself witli others, but with me. If thou 
findest me not in those with whom thou comparest tliyself, 
thou comparest thyself with him that is abominable. If 
thou findest me there compare thyself to me. But who is 
it that thou dost compare? Thyself, or me in thee ? If it 
be thyself it is one that is abominable ; if it bo me thou 
comparest me to myself. How I am G-od in all. 

I speak and often counsel thee because thy Guardian 
can not speak to thee, for I will not that thou shouldest 

lack a guide. i i 

And perhaps I do so at his prayers, and thus he leads 

thee without thy seeing it. 

Thou wouldest not seek me unless thou didst possess me. 
Therefore be not troubled. 

Be comforted; it is not from yourself that you must 
expect it; but on the contrary, expecting nothing from 
yourself, you must await it. 

Pray that ye enter not into temptation. It is danger- 
ous to be tempted, and those alone are tempted who do not 

pray. . 

Et tu conversus confirma fratres tuos. But before, con- 

versm Jestis res;pexU Fetrum. 

Saint Peter asked permission to strike Malchus, and 
struck before having the answer; Jesus Christ answered 
afterwards. 

I love poverty because he loved it. I love wealth because 
it gives the power of helping the miserable. I keep my 
troth to everyone ; rendering not evil to those who do me 
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wrong ; but I wisli tbem a lot like mine, in wHcli I receive 
neitker good nor evil from men. I try to be just, true, 
sincere, and faithful to all men j I have a tender heart for 
those to whom God has more closely bound me; and 
whether I am alone or seen of men I place all my actions 
in the sight of God, who shall judge them, and to whom I 
have consecrated them alL 

Such are my opinions, and each day of my life I bless 
niy Redeemer who has imj>lanted them in me, who has 
transformed me, a man full of weakness, misery, and lust, 
of pride and ambition, into a man exempt from these evils, 
by the power of his grace, to which all the glory is due ; 
since of myself I have only misery and sin. 


OF THE TRUE RIGHTEOUS MAN AND 
OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


EMBEES. To legin with that . — To regulate the love 
1 VI which we owe to ourselves, we must imagine a body- 


full of thinking members, for we are members of the 
whole, and see how each member should love itself, etc. . , . 


If the feet and the hands had each a separate will they 
could only be in their order in submitting this separate 
will to the primary will which governs the whole body. 
Apart from that they are in disorder and misfortune, but 
in willing only the good of the body they find their own 
good. 

Morality . — Grod having made the heavens and the earth, 
which cannot feel the happiness of their being, he has been 
pleased to make beings who should know it, and who 
should compose a body of thinking members. For our 
members do not feel the hapi)iness of their union, of 
their admirable intelligence, of the care which nature has. 
taken to infuse into them a mind, and to make them grow 
and endure. How happy would they be if they could see 
and feel it. Eut in order to this they must needs have 
intelligence to know it, and good will to consent to that of 
the universal soul. For if, having received intelligence,, 
they used it to retain nourishment for themselves without 
allowing it to pass to the other members, they would bo 
not only unjust but also miserable, and would hate rather 
than love themselves, their blessedness as well as their 
duty consisting in their consent to the guidance of tho* 
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general soul to wMcli they belong, who loves them betlst 
than they love themselves. 

To be a member, is to have neither life, being, nor 
ment save by the spirit of the body, and for the body ? 
separate member, seeing no longer the body to whiclx - 
belongs, has only a waning and dying existence. Xet - 
believes it is a whole, and seeing not the body on wb-xc. 
it depends, it believes it depends only on self and wills t 
constitute itself both centre and body. But not having* x- 
itself a principle of hfe, it only goes astray, and is astox-^ 
ished in the uncertainty of its being ; fully aware 
is not a body, yet not seeing that it is a member of a boa.y 
Then when at last it arrives at the knowledge of self, x 
has returned as it were to its own home, and loves itse 
only for the body’s sake, bewailing that in the past it ba 
gone astray. 

It cannot by its nature love ought else, if not for its el 
and to subject it to self, since each thing loves itself abo'v 
all. But in loving the body it loves itself, because it ha, 
no being but in it, by it, and for it. Qui adhceret Deo un^i 
.spiritus esf. 

The body loves the hand, and the hand, if it had a will 
ishould love itself in the same proportion as that in wbicl 
it is loved by the soul. All love beyond this is unjust. 

Adhcerens Deo mms spiritus est. We love ourselves because 
we are members of Jesus Christ. We love Jesus Chris' 
because he is the body of which we are members. All It 
»one, one is in the other, like the Three Persons, 


The examples of the noble deaths of the Lacedsemouiaxxs 
and others scarce touch us, for what good do they to ns ? 
But the example of the death of the martyrs touches xis. 
lor they are our members. We have a common tie witl: 
them, their resolution can form ours, not only by example, 
but because it has perhaps merited ours. There is nothiixg 
of this in the examples of the heathen ; there is no bon cl 
between us. As we do not become rich by seeing a riel: 
.stranger, but by seeing a father or a husband who is so. 
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f We must love G-od only, and hate self only. 

V If the foot had always been ignorant that it belonged to 

f the body, and that there was a body on which it depended, 

if it had only had the knowledge and the love of self, and 
if it came to know that it belonged to a body on which it 
depended, what regret, what confusion for the past life, 
for having been useless to the body from which its whole 
life was derived, which would have reduced it to nothing if 
it had rejected it and separated it from itself, as it held 
itself apart from the body. What prayers for its preser- 
vation in the body, with what submission would it allow 
j itself to be governed according to the will which rules 

I the body, even to consent, if need be, that it should be 

I out oif, or it would lose its character of member. For 

I each member must be content to perish for the body, 

I for which alone the whole exists. 

I To ensure the happiness of the members, they must have 

^ one will, and submit it to the body. 

It is false that we are worthy of the love of others, it is 
unjust that we should desire it. If we were born reason- 
able and impartial, knowing ourselves and others, we should 
not give this bias to our will. But we are born with it ; 

I we are therefore born unjust, for all tends to self. This 

j is contrary to all order. We should look to the general 

j advantage, and the inclination to self is the beginning of 

j all disorder, in war, in politics, in economy, and in man’s 

! own body. 

[ The will therefore is depraved. If the members of 

I natural and civil communities tend towards the well-being 

I of the body, the communities themselves should tend to 

I the welfare of another more general body of which they 

are members. We should therefore look to the whole. We 
are therefore born unjust and depraved. 

who hates not in himself his self-love, and that 
instinct which leads him to make himself a God, is indeed 
blinded. All must see that nothing is so opposed to justice 
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and truth. For it is false that we deserve this, and it is 
unjust and impossible to attain it, since all demand the 
same. Manifestly then injustice is innate in us, from 
^ which we cannot free ourselves, yet from which we ought 
to free ourselves. 

But no religion has pointed out that this is a sin, or that 
we are born in it, or that we are bound to resist it, or has 
thought of offering us a cure. 

It is unjust that any should attach themselves to me, 
even though they do it with pleasure, and voluntarily. I 
should deceive those in whom I aroused this desire, for I 
am not the final end of any, nor have I that which can 
satisfy them. Am I not about to die? And thus the 
object of their attachment will die. Thus as it would be 
blameworthy in me to cause a falsehood to be believed, 
though I should gently insinuate it, though it should be 
believed with pleasure, and though it should give me plea- 
sure ; in like manner it is blameworthy in me if I make 
myself beloved, and if I draw persons to attach themselves 
to me. I ought to warn those who are ready to consent to 
a lie, that they should not believe it, whatever advantage 
acci'ues to me from it; and in the same way that they 
should not attach themselves to me ; for they ought to 
spend their life and their pains in pleasing Grod, or in 
seeking him. 

Self-will never will be satisfied, though it should have 
power for all it would ; but we are satisfied from the 
moment we renounce it. Without it we cannot be discon- 
tented, with it we cannot be content. 

To hate self, and to seek a truly lovable being to love, 
is therefore the true and only virtue, for we are hateful 
because of lust. But as we cannot love what is outside us, 
we must love a being which is in us, yet not ourselves, and 
that is true of each and all men. Now the universal 
Being is alone such. The Xingdom of God is within us ; 
the universal good is within us, is our very selves, yet not 
ourselves. 
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If tHere Ibe a god we ouglit to love him alone, and not 
fclie creatures of a day. The reasoning of the wicked in 
the Boole of Wisdom is only founded on the non-existence 
of God. ‘‘ Given that there is no God,” say they, “ let us 
take delight in the creature. It is because there is nothing 
better.” But were there a God to . love they would not 
have come to this conclusion, but to the contrary. And 
this is the conclusion of the wise : There is a God, there- 
fore we ought not to take delight in the creature.” 

Therefore all that leads us to attach ourselves to the 
creature is evil, because it hinders. us from serving God if 
we know him, and from seeking him if we. know him not. 
How we are full of lust. Therefore we are full of evil, 
therefore we should hate ourselves and all which urges us 
to attach ourselves to aught but God only. 

That we must love one God only is a thing so plain, that 
no miracles are needed to prove it. 

That is a good state of the Church in which it is upheld 
by God alone. 

Two laws suffice to regulate the whole Christian republic 
better than all political laws. 

Against those who trusting in the mercy of God live care-- 
lessly without doing good works. — ^As the two sources of our 
sins are pride and indolence, God has revealed to us two of 
his attributes for their cure, mercy and justice. The pro- 
perty of justice is to abase our pride, however holy may be 
our works, et non intres in judicium, etc, ; and the property 
of mercy is to combat indolence by exciting to good works, 
according to that passage : The goodness of God leads to 
repentance,” and that other of the Hinevites : “ Let us do 
penance to see if peradventure he will pity us.” Thus 
mercy is so far from authorising slackness, that it is on 
the contrary the quality which formally assails it, so that 
instead of saying : *‘ Were there not mercy in God, we 
must make every effort after virtue,” we should say, on 
the contrary, that because there is mercy in God we must 
make every effort. 
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The world exists for the exercise of mercy and judgment* 
not as if men were in it as they came from the hands of 
God, but as the enemies of God, to whom he gives by grace 
light enough to return, if they will seek him and follow 
him, and to punish them, if they refuse to seek him and 
follow him. 

We implore the mercy of God, not that he may leave us 
in peace in our vices, but that he may free us from them. 

There are but two kinds of men, the righteous, who 
believe themselves sinners, and sinners, who believe them- 
selves righteous. 

There are two hinds of men in each religion . — Among the 
heathen, worshippers of beasts, and the worshippers of the 
one God revealed by natural religion. 

Among the Jews, the carnal and the spiritual, who were 
the Christians of the old law. 

Among the Christians, those coarser ones, who are the 
Jews of the new law. 

The carnal Jews looked for a carnal Messiah, and the 
. coarser Christians believe that the Messiah has dispensed 
them from the love of God. True Jews and true Christians 
adore a Messiah who makes them love God. 

Carnal Jews and the heathen have their miseries, and 
Christians also. There is no Eedcemer for the heathen, for 
they do not even hope for one. There is no Eedeemer for 
the Jews, who hope for him in vain. There is a Eedeemer 
only for the Christians. 

The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, pride, etc. 

There are three orders of things: the flesh, the spirit, 
and the will. 

The carnal are the rich and kings, who have the body as 
their object. 

Enquirers and men of science, who have mind for their 
object. 

The wise, who have right for their object. 

God must reign over all, and all men must be referred 
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to kim. In tMngs of the flesh lust reigns especially, in 
men of intellect curiosity especially, in wisdom pride espe- 
cially. 

hTot that a man may not boast, of wealth or knowledge, 
but there is no room for pride, for in granting that a man 
is learned there will be no difficulty in proving to him that 
he is wrong to be proud. Pride finds its proper place in 
wisdom, for it cannot be granted to a man that he has 
made himself wise and that he is wrong to be proud of it. 
For that is just. Kow God alone gives wisdom, and there- 
fore qui gloriatur in Domino, glorietur. 

All that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, or the pride of life; libido sentiendi, libido 
sciendi, libido dominandL Woe to the accursed land which 
these three rivers of flame enkindle rather than moisten. 
Happy they who are on these rivers, not overwhelmed nor 
carried away, but immovably fixed upon the floods, not 
standing but seated, and on a firm and sure base, whence 
they rise not before the dawn ; but where, having rested in 
peace, they stretch forth their hands to him who will lift 
them up, and cause them to stand firm and upright in the 
porches of the heavenly Jerusalem, where pride may no 
more assail nor cast them down ; and who yet weep, not to 
see all those perishable things crumble which the torrents 
sweep away, but at the remembrance of their dear country, 
that heavenly Jerusalem, which they remember without 
ceasing while the days of their exile are prolonged. 

The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away, 

O holy Sion, where all is firm and nothing falls. 

We must sit upon the floods, not under them or in them, 
but on them ; not standing but seated, being seated to be 
humble, and above them in security. But in the porches 
of Jerusalem we shall stand. 

Let us see if our pleasure is stable or transitory, if it 
pass away, it is a river of Babylon. 

There are few true Christians, I say this even in regard 
to faith. There are many who believe, but from super- 
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stition. There are many who believe not, out of reckless 
living ; few are between the two. 

I do not include here those whose morality is true holi- 
ness, nor those whose belief springs from the heart. 

It is not a rare thing to have to blame the world for too 
much docility, it is a vice as natural as unbelief, and as 
pernicious. Superstition. 

Abraham took nothing for himself, but only for his ser- 
vants ; so the just man takes for himself nothing of the 
world, nor of the applause of the world, but only for his 
passions, which he uses as their master, saying to the one, 
' Go/ and to another, ^ Come.’ Sul te erit ajppetitus turn. 
The passions thus subdued are virtues. God himself attri^ 
butes to himself avarice, jealousy, anger; and these are 
virtues as well as kindness, pity, constancy, which are also 
passions. We must treat them as slaves, and leaving to 
them their food hinder the soul from taking any of it. Tor 
when the passions gain the mastery they are vices, then 
they furnish nutriment to the soul, and the soul feeds on 
it and is poisoned. 

The just man acts by faith in the smallest things ; when 
he blames his servants, he wishes for their conversion by 
the spirit of God, and prays God to correct them ; for he 
expects as much from God as from his own blame, and he 
prays God to bless his corrections. And so with all his 
other actions. 

Of all that is in the world he takes part only in what is 
unpleasant, not in what is pleasant, He loves his neigh- 
bours, but his charity does not restrict itself within thesb 
bounds, but flows out to his enemies, and then to those of 
God. 

This is common to ordinary life and that of the saints, 
that all endeavour after happiness, and differ only in the 
object in which they place it. Both call those their ene- 
mies who hinder them from attaining it. 
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We should judge of what is good or bad by the will of 
God, who cannot be either unjust or blind ; and not by our 
own will, which is always full of malice and error. 

Joh. viii. Multi crediderunt in eum, Dicelat ergo Jesus : 
^iSi manseritis . . . veremihi discipuli eriiis, et veritas 
Wberabit vos.^' Besponderunt : Semen Ahrahae sumus et 
nemini servimus unquom. 

There is a great difference between disciples and true dis- 
ciples. They are recognised by saying to them that the 
truth will make them free ; for if they answer that they 
are free, and that it is in their power to come out of slavery 
to the devil, they are indeed disciples, but not true dis- 
ciples. 

“ Might I but see a miracle,” men say, I would become 
a Christian.” How can they be sure they would do that 
of which they are ignorant ? Men imagine that conversion 
consists in making of the worship of God such a transac- 
tion and way of life as they picture to themselves. True 
conversion consists in the annihilation of self before that 
universal Being whom we have so often provoked, and who 
might with justice destroy us at any moment ; in recognis- 
ing that we can do nought without him, and have merited 
nothing from him but his wrath. It consists in knowing 
that there is unconquerable opposition between us and 
God, and that without a mediator there could be no com- 
munion with him. 

Oomminutum cor. Saint Paul. There is the Christian 
character. Alhe vous a nomme, je ne vous connais j^lus. 
Corneille. That is the inhuman character. The human 
character is the contrary. 

With how little pride a Christian believes himself united 
to God, with how little abasement does he rank himself 
with the worms of earth. What a way is this to receive 
life and death, good and evil. 

It is true there is difficulty in entering into a devout life, 
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but this difficulty does not arise from the religion -which 
begins in us, but from the irreligion which is still there. 
If our senses were not opposed to penitence, and if our 
corruption were not opposed to the purity of G od, there 
would be nothing in this painful to us. We suffer only in 
proportion as the -vice which is natural to us resists super- 
natural grace ; our heart feels tom asunder by these con- 
flicting effoits, but it would be most unjust to impute this 
violence to God, who draws us, instead of attributing it to 
the world, which holds us back. As a child which a mother 
tears from the robbers’ arms, in the anguish it suffers 
should love the loving and legitimate violence of her who 
procures its liberty, and detest only the imperious and 
tyrannical violence of those who retain it unjustly. The 
most cruel war which God can make against men in this 
life is to leave them without that war which he came to 
bring. “I came to bring war,” he says, and to inform 
them of this war, “I came to bring fire and the sword.” 
Before him the world lived in a false peace. 

The exterior must be joined -to the interior to obtain 
aught from God, that is to say, we must kneel, pray with 
the lips, etc., in order that proud man, who would not sub- 
mit himself to God, should now be subject to the creature. 
To expect succour from these externals^ is superstition, to 
refuse to join them to interior acts is pride. 

External worJcs . — There is nothing so perilous as -that 
which is pleasing to God and to man ; for those conditions 
which are pleasing to God and man, have one side which 
is pleasing to God, and another which is pleasing to man ; 
as the greatness of Saint Theresa. That which was pleas- 
ing to God was her profound humility under her revelations, 
what was pleasing to men was her light. And tips _we 
torment ourselves to imitate her discourses, thus thinking 
to inff-tate her condition, and thereby to love what God 
loves, and to place ourselves in a state which God loves. 

It is better not to fast, and be thereby humbled, than to 
fast and be puffed up therewith. 

The Pharisee and the Publican. 
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What will memory avail me if it be alike hurtful and help- 
ful, since all depends upon the blessing of G-od, who gives 
only to things done for him according to his rules and in 
his ways, the manner being thus as important as the thing, 
and perhaps more ; since God can biing good out of evil, 
and because without God we bring evil out of good. 

The hope which Christians have of possessing an infinite 
good is mingled with actual enjoyment as well as with fear; 
for it is not as with those who should hope for a kingdom, 
of which they being subjects would have nothing; but they 
hope for holiness, and freedom from injustice, of which 
they possess somewhat. 

llTone is so happy as a true Christian, none so reasonable, 
none so virtuous, none so amiable. 

We remove ourselves from God only by removing our- 
selves from love. 

Our prayers and our virtues are abomination before God 
if they are not the prayers and the virtues of Jesus Christ. 
And our sins will never be the object of the mercy, but of 
the justice of God, if they are are not those of Jesus Christ. 

He has adopted our sins, and has admitted us into cove- 
nant with him, for virtues are his own, and sins are 
strange to him ; while virtues are strange to us, and sins 
are our own. 

Let us change the rule which we have hitherto adopted 
for judging what is good. We have had our own win. as 
our rule in this respect, let us now take the will of God, 
all that he wills is good and right to us, all that he wills 
not is evil. 

All that God allows not is forbidden ; sins are forbidden 
by the general declaration that God has made, that he 
allows them not. Other things which he has left without 
general prohibition, and which for that reason are said to 
be permitted, are nevertheless not always permitted; for 
when God removes any one of them from us, and when, by 
the event, which is a manifestation of the will of God, it 
appears that God allows not that we should have a thing, 
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tliat is tlxen forbidden to ns as sin, since tbe will of G-od is 
that we sbonld not liave one more than tbe other. There 
is this sole difference between these two things, that it is 
certain God will never allow sin, while it is not certain that 
he will never allow the other. Bnt so long as God allows 
it not, we mnst look upon it as sin, so long as the absence 
of God’s will, which alone is all goodness and all justice, 
renders it unjust and evil. 

True Christians nevertheless submit to folly, not because 
they respect folly, but the commandment of God, who for 
the. punishment of men has put them in subjection to their 
follies. Omnis creatura suhjecta est .vanitati. Liherahitur. 
Thus Saint Thomas explains the passage in Saint Janies 
on giving place to the rich, that if they do it not in the 
sight of God the commandment of religion is set at naught. 

All great amusements are dangerous to the Christian 
life, but among all those which the world has invented 
none is so much to be feared as the theatre. It is so 
natural and so delicate a representation of the passions 
that it moves them, and makes them spring up in our 
heart, above all that of love, principally when it is repre- 
sented as very chaste and very honourable. For the more 
innocent it seems to innocent souls, the more are they 
capable of being touched by it; its violence pleases our 
self-love, which at once forms the desire of causing the 
same effects which we see so well represented, and at the 
same time we make for ourselves a conscience founded on 
the honour of the feelings which we see there. And this 
extinguishes the fear of pure souls which imagine there 
is no harm to purity in loving with a love which seems to 
them so moderate. 

Thus we leave the theatre with our heart so full of all 
the beauty and tenderness of love, the soul and the mind 
so persuaded of its innocence, that we are fully prepared 
to receive its first impressions, or rather to seek occasion 
to let them be bom in the heart of some one, in order that 
we may receive the same pleasures and the same sacrifices 
which we have seen so well depicted in the theatre. 
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. The circumstances in which it is easist to live according 
to the world are those in which it is most difficult to live 
according to God, and vice versa,. Nothing is so difficult 
according to the world as the religious life; nothing is 
more easy according to God. Nothing is easier than to 
live in great office and great wealth according to the world ; 
nothing is more difficult than to live in them according to 
God, and. not to take part in them and love them. 

Those who believe without having read the Old and 
New Testaments, do so because they have a saintly frame 
of mind, with which all that they hear of our religion 
agrees. They feel that a God has made. them; their will 
is to love God only, their will is to hate themselves only. 
They feel that they have no power of themselves, that they 
are unable to come to God, and if God come not to them, 
they can have no communion with him. And they hear 
our religion declare that men must^ 3>ve God only, and hate 
self only, but that all being corrupt, and unfit for God, 
God made himself man to unite himself to us. No more 
is needed to convince men who have such a disposition 
and have a knowledge of their duty and of their incompe- 
tence. 

Those whom we see to be Christians without the know- 
ledge of the prophecies and evidences, are able to judge of 
their religion as well as those who have that knowledge. 
They judge of it by the heart, as others by the under- 
standing. God himself inclines them to believe, and thus 
they are e:ffectually persuaded.. 

I admit that one of those Christians who believe with- 
out proof is not perhaps qualified to convince an infidel 
who will say the same of himself ; but those who know the 
proofs of religion can prove without difficulty that such a 
believer is truly inspired by God, though he cannot prove 
it himself. 

Por God having said by his prophets, who are beyond a 
doubt prophets, that in the reign of Jesus Christ he will 
spread his spirit abroad among ah nations, that the young 
men and maidens and the children of the Church wiU pro- 
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pliesy, there is no doubt that the spirit of God is upon 
these, and not upon the others. 

Wonder not to see simple souls believe without reason- 
ing. God gives to them the love of him, and the hate of 
self, he inclines their heart to belief. No man will ever 
believe with true and saving faith if God incline not the 
heart, but each will believe as soon as he inclines it. And 
this is what David knew well : IncUna cor meum, Deus, in 
testimonia itia. 

Eomans iii. 27: Boasting is excluded, by what law? 
Of works? no, but by that of faith. Therefore faith is 
not in our power, like the works of the law, and it is given 
us in another way. 

Faith is a gift of God, do not suppose us to say it is a 
gift of reason. Other religions do not say this of their 
faith, they proffered only reason as a means of attaining to 
it, which after all does not lead to it. 

Faith, it is true, says what the senses do not say, but 
not the contrary of what they perceive. It is above them, 
not contrary to them. 

I am envious of those whom I see professing the true 
faith, but living and abusing a gift of which it seems to 
me I should make a very different use. 

The law imposed what it did not bestow ; grace bestows 
that which it imposes. 

The law has not destroyed Nature, but has instructed 
it ; grace has not destroyed the law, but has called it into 
action. 

^ Faith received at baptism is the source of the whole life 
of the Christian and of the converted. 

We make an idol of truth itself, for truth apart from 
charity is not God, it is his image ajid idol, which we must 
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neither love nor adore ; still less must we love and adore 
its opposite, which is falsehood. 

Submission and use of reason, in which consists true 
Christianity. 

The last process of reason is to recognise that there is an 
infinity of things which transcend it ; it is but weak if it 
does not go so far as to know that. 

And if natural things transcend it, what shall we say of 
the supernatural ? 

■ Submission — We must know when to doubt, when to 
feel certain, when to submit. Who fails in this under- 
stands not the force of reason. There are those who offend 
against these three rules, either by accepting everything as 
evidence, for want of knowing what evidence is ; or by 
doubting everything, for want of knovdng when to submit ; 
or by yielding in everything, for want of knowing when to 
use their judgment. 

There are three means of belief ; reason, habit, inspira- 
tion. The Christian religion, which only has reason, does 
not admit as her true children those who believe without 
inspiration ; not that she excludes reason or habit, rather 
the contrary, but it is necessary to open the mind to 
proofs, to confirm ourselves by habit, and then to offer 
ourselves humbly to inspiration, which alone can produce 
a true and salutary effect. Ne evacuetur crux Christi, 

There are two ways of urging the truths of our religion ; 
one by the force of reason, the other by the authority of 
the speaker. 

We use not the last, but the first. We do not say: 
** You must believe this, for the Scripture which says so 
is divine,” but we say: You must believe for such and 
such a reason, which are weak arguments, since reason 
bends itself to all. 


If we submit all to reason our religion will have nothing 
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in it mysterious or s-apernatnral. If wq violate tlie prin- 
ciples of reason, our religion mil be absurd and ridiculous. 

Saint Augustine. Eeason would never submit if it did 
not judge that on some occasions submission is a duty. 

It is tben rigbt tbat it should submit, when it judges 
that it ouglit to submit. 

Piety IS different from superstition. 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to destroy it. 

Heretics reproach us with this superstitious submission. 
This is to do that with which they reproach us. 

There is nothing so conformable to reason as the dis- 
avowal of reason. 

Two excesses: to exclude reason, and to admit reason 
only. 

Superstition and lust. Scruples, evil desires, evil fear. 

Pear, not such as arises from a belief in G-od, but that 
which springs from doubt whether he is or is not. True 
fear comes from faith, false fear from doubt. True fear is 
allied to hope, because it is boru of faith, and because men 
hope in the God in whom they believe ; false fear is allied 
to despair, because they fear the God in whom they 
do not believe. The one class fears to lose him, the other 
fears to find him. 

A person said to me one day that when he came from 
confession he felt great joy and confidence. Another said 
to me that he was still fearful, whereupon I thought that 
these two together would make one good man, and that 
each was so far wanting in that he had not the feelings of 
the other. The same is often true in other matters. 

The knowledge of God is very far from the love of 
him. 

We are not wearied of eating and sleeping every day, 
because hunger and drowsiness are renewed ; without that 
we should be weary of them. Thus without the hunger 
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of spiritual things we grow weary of them. Hunger after 
righteousness, the eighth beatitude. 


a?he conduct of God, who disposes all things gently, is 
to nut religion into the mind by reason, and into the heart 
by grace. “But to wiU to put it into the nund and heart 
by force and menace is not to put religion there, 
terror, terrorem jpotius quam religionem. 


THE ARRANGEMENT. 


PIEST part: Misery of man witliout without Q-od. 

Second part : The happiness of man with Grod. 

Or. First part: That ISTature is naturally corrupt. 

Second part : That the Scripture shows a Eedeemer.* 

The arrangement hy dialogues. — ^What ought I to do? 
I see only obscurity everywhere. Shall I believe that I 
am nothing, shall I believe that I am G-od? 

All things change and succeed each other. — ^You are 
mistahen ; there is . - . 

A letter to lead to the search after God. 

And then to cause him to be sought for among the 
philosophers, sceptics and dogmatists, who trouble all who 
seek them. 

To pity those atheists who seek, for are they not 
unhappy enough? — ^To rail against those who make a 
b>ast of it. 

To begin by pitying unbelievers, they are miserable 
enough by their condition. We ought not to revile them 
except where it may be serviceable, but it does them harm. 

The arrangement. — A letter of advice to a friend to lead 
him to seek, and he will answer: What is the good of 
seeking, since nothing comes to light. — Then to answer 
him: *‘Do not despair.’* — And he will answer that he 
would be glad to find some light, but that according to 
this very l^ligion, thus to believe, will be of no use to 
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him : and that therefore he wonld as soon not seeh. And 
to answer to that : The machine. 

The arrangement, — ^After the letter that we ought to seek 
God, to write the letter on the removal of obstacles ; which 
is the discourse on the machine, on preparing the machine, 
on seeking by reason. 

The letter which shows the use of proofs by the machine. 
Faith is di:fferent from proof ; the one is human, the other 
the gift of Grod. Justus ex fide vivit It is this faith that 
.God himself puts into the heart, of which the proof is 
often the instrument, fides ex auditu ; but this faith is in 
the heart, and makes us say not scio, but credo. 

In the letter on Injustice may come the absurdity of the 
rule that the elder takes all. My friend, you were born 
on this side the mountain, it is therefore just that your 
cider brother should take all. 

The arrangement. — ^Why should I take on myself to 
diyide my moral qualities into four rather than into , six P 
Why should I rather establish virtue in four, in two, in 
one ? "Why into Abstine et sustine rather than into Follow 
nature, or, Conduct your private affairs without injustice, as 
Plato, or anything else ? 

But there, you will say, is everything contained in one 
word. Yes, but that is useless if not explained, and when 
we begin to explain it, as soon as the precept is opened 
which contains all the others, they issue in that first con- 
fusion which you wished to avoid. Thus when they are 
all enclosed in one they are concealed and useless, as in a 
box, and never appear but in their natural confusion. 
FTature has established them all without enclosing one in 
the other. 

The arrangement. — Men despise Eeligion, they hate it, 
and fear it may be true. To cure this we must begin by 
showing that Eeligioii is not contrary to reason ; then that 
it is venerable, to give respect for it ; then to make it 
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lovable, to make good men bope tbat it is true ; then to 
show that it is true. 

Venerable because it knows man well, lovable because it 
promises tbe true good. 

The arrangement —1 should be far more afraid of 
making a mistake myself, and of finding tbat tbe Christian 
rebgion was true, than of not deceiving myself in bebeving 
it true. 

The arrangement. — After corruption to say : ‘‘It is right 
that those who are in that state should know it, both 
those who are contented with it, and those who are discon- 
tented ; but it is not right that all should see Eedemp- 
tion/^ 

The arrangement. — To see what is clear and indisputable 
in the whole state of the Jews. 

To the chapter on Fundamentals must be added that on 
Things figurative touching the reason of types. Why 
Jesus Christ was foretold at his first coming, why foretold 
obscurely as to the manner. 

A letter, on the folly of human knowledge and philo- 
sophy. 

This letter before jD^vers^07^. 

The arrangement. — I might well have taken this discourse 
in some such order as the following : To show the vanity 
of every state of hfe, to show the vanity of ordinary lives, 
and then the vanity of philosophic lives, sceptics, stoics ; 
but the order would not have been kept. I know a little 
what it is, and how few people know it. No human 
science can keep it. Saint Thomas did not keep it. 
Mathematics keep it, but these are useless by reason of 
their depth. 

Without examining each particular occupation it mil be 
enough to class them under Diversion. 
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beginning . — Miracles are tlie test of doctrine, and 
doctiiiie is the test of miracles. 

Of these there are false and true. There must be a 
mark whereby to know them, or they would be useless. 

Now they are not useless, and are on the contrary funda- 
mental. Now it must be that the rule which he gives us 
be such as shall not impair the proof afforded by true 
miracles to the truth, which is the principal end of miracles. 

Moses has given two ; that the prediction does not come 
to pass, Deut. xviii., and that they do not lead to idolatry, 
Deut. xiii. ; and Jesus Christ one. 

If doctrine regulate miracles, miracles are useless for 
doctrine. 

If miracles regulate . , . 

Objection to the rule. 

Discrimination between times. One rule in Moses’s day, 
another at j^resent. 


Miracle. An effect which exceeds the iiatui'al force of 
the means employed, and non-miracle an effect not ex- 
ceeding the natural force of the means employed. Thus 
those who heal by invocation of the devil work no mnacle, 
for that does not exceed the natural power of the devil. 
But . . . 


The combinations of miracles. 

s 
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A iiiiraelo may suppose a first, but a first cannot 

sui>pos<* ih soi'omL 

No iUii* has over suffered martyrdom for tlie miracles lie 
mvs he has seen; the folly of men would perhaps go as far 
as inartyrdom, for thos<‘ which the Turks believe by tradi- 
tion, but not for tlios<3 they have seen. 

there no false miracles there would be certainty. 
Wi*re thfU'f? no rub* to test them, miracles would be iise- 
ii*ss. and tluuM! would lie no reason for l)elief. 

Now, Iminauly Bj[H‘aking, tliere is no human certainty, 
rt^ason. 

It is said : Bdime the Ghurcli, but it is not said: Believe 
in because the last is natural and not the first. 

Tlie one liad need of a precept, not the other. 

Bliruclcs.~How I hate those who make men doubt of 
minteh^s, Montaigne speak's of them as he should in the 
t w»> |>aHS 5 ig<»H. In omi we see how careful he is, yet in the 
otli^^r he Indhn'eH, and hiughs at unliolievers. 

However it may be, thcGliureh has no proofs if they are 
right. 

Abnitaigne against miracles, 
hlontaigne for miracles. 

The reason v/hif men do noi heliem. 

,|oh. -%Vu b7. (hm autem kmta sirpiri fecmet, non credelant 
io rinn, vt sermo hoye. impleretnr, Bxceaivit, etc. 

Ifo'c dil'il fiuiindo vidit glutuini (^UB, et locntus est 

iie eo, , 

« Boffot peuiiff el (lT(f*ch Bopicntutni (puwTunt* 

K*m aitfrinJeHim eraeijlmm, 

Sed plennin sUpm, sed plenvni Bapientla. 
l\m itii fern (Jleminm non erueiJmstiB, et ndiglonem sine 
whrieuiis ei Bine Bapienfui, ... , * 

T'Iii> ’''■found of tlisbelic^f in true miracles is want ot 
iharit v/'doh. Hed 7 m non erediiiB qma non estis ex 

ground ui ladief in fake miracles is want of charity. 
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* 2 Thess. ii. 

V The foundation of religion. This is miracle. Does Grod 

i then speak against miracles, against the foundations of the 

I faith which we have in him ? 

I If there be a God, faith in God must exist on earth, 

blow the miracles of Jesus Christ are not foretold by Anti- 
christ, but the miracles of Antichrist are foretold by Jesus 
1 Christ. Thus if Jesus Christ were not the Messiah he 

would have certainly led into error, but Antichrist could 
not certainly lead into error. 

\ When Jesus Christ foretold the miracles of Antichrist, 

did he think of destroying faith in his own miracles. 

Moses foretold Jesus Christ, and commanded to follow 
him j J esus Christ foretold Antichrist, and forbade to follow 
him. 

It was impossible that in the time of Moses any should 
; i assert their faith in Antichrist, who was unknown to them, 

i but it is easy in the time of Antichrist to believe in Jesus 

] Christ, already known. 

There is no reason to believe in Antichrist which there 
j is not to believe in Jesus Christ, but there are reasons for 

I believing in Jesus Christ, which do not exist for the other. 

Title : How it ha/ppens that men believe so many liars, who 
f; say they have seen miracles, and do not believe any of those 

1 who say they have secrets to ^naJce men immortal or render 

j them young again , — Having considered how it happens that 

; men have believed so many impostors, who pretend they 

J have remedies, often to the length of putting their lives 

j into their hands, it appears to me that the true cause is 

/ that there are true remedies. For it would not be possible 

there should be so many false, to which so much credence 
is given, were there none true. Were there no remedy for 
any evil, and were all diseases incurable, it is impossible 
that men should ever have imagined that they could give 
. remedies, and still more impossible that so many others 

I should have believed those who boasted that they had 

I them. Just as if a man boasted that he could prevent 

J death, no one would believe him because there is no example 

of this. But as there are a number of remedies which are 
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approved as tnie, even by tlie knowledge of tlie greatest 
men, tbe belief of men is thereby inclined ; and since the 
tiling was known to be possible, it has been therefore con- 
elnded that it was. For the public as a rule reasons thus : 
A thing is possible, therefore it is ; because the thing can- 
not be denied generally, since there are particular effects 
which are true, the people, who cannot discriminate which . 
among particular effects are true, believe them all. This 
is the reason that so many false effects are attributed to 
the moon, because there are some true, such as the tide. 

It is the same with prophecies, miracles, divination by 
dreams, casting lots, etc. For if in all these matters nothing 
true had ever taken place, nothing of them had ever been 
believed ; and so instead of concluding that there are no 
true miracles, because so many arc false, we must on the 
contrary say that there are certainly true miracles because 
there are false, and that the false only exist because some 
are true. We must reason in the same way about Eeligion, 
for it would not be possible that men should have imagined 
so many false religions had there not been one that is true. 
The objection to this is that savages have a religion, but we 
answer that they have heard speak of the true, as appears 
hj the deluge, circumcision, Saint Andrew’s ci'oss, etc. 

Having considered how it comes that there are so many 
false miracles, false revelations, castings of lots, etc., it has 
appeared to me that the real cause is that there are true 
ones, for it would not be possible that there should be so 
many false miracles unless there were true, nor so many 
false revelations unless there were true, nor so many false 
religions unless there were one that is time. For if all this 
had never been, it is impossible that men should have 
imagined it, and still more impossible that so many others 
should have believed it. But as there have been very great 
things which are true and as they have been believed by 
great men; this impression has been produced, that almost 
everybody has been made capable of believing the false 
also ; and thus instead of concluding that there are no true 
miracles since there are so many false, we must on the 
contrary say that there are true miracles since there are so 
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many false, and that false miracles only exist for the reason 
that there are true ; so also that there are false religions 
only because there is one that is true. — The objection to 
this is that savages have a religion. But this is because 
they have heard speak of the true, as appears by Saint 
Andrew’s cross, the deluge, the circumcision, etc. — This 
comes from the fact that the spirit of man, finding itself 
inclined to that side by truth, becomes therefore susceptible 
of all the falsehoods that . . 

I should not be a Christian were it not for the miracles, 
said Saint Augustine. 

But for the miracles there would have been no sin in not 
believing in Jesus Christ. 

It is not possible to believe reasonably against miracles. 

Miracles have so great a force that it was needful that 
God should warn us not to credit them against him, clear 
as it may be that there is a God ; without this they would 
have been able to disturb. 

And thus so far from these passages, Deut. xiii., making 
against the authority of miracles, nothing more marks 
their force. The same with Antichrist ; “to seduce if it 
were possible even the very elect.” 

Abraham and Gideon are above revelation. 

The Jews blinded themselves in judging of miracles by 
the Scripture. God has never left his true worshippers. 

I prefer to follow Jesus Christ than any other, because 
he has miracle, prophecy, doctrine, perpetuity, etc. 

The Donatists. No miracle which obliged them to say. 
it was the devil. 

The more we specialise God, Jesus Christ and the 
Cimrch. 

Jesus Christ worked miracles, then the apostles, and the 
early saints in great number, because the prophecies not 
being yet fulfilled, but only in the way of fulfilment by 
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tliein, miracles were their only witness. It was foretold 
that the Messiah should convert the nations, and this pro- 
phecy could not be fulfilled without the conversion of the 
nations. Nor could the nations he converted to Messiah 
unless they saw the final ejffect of the prophecies concern- 
ing him. Till therefore he died and rose again, and had 
converted the nations, all was not fulfilled, wherefore 
miracles were needed dxiring that time. "We now need no 
more miracles against the Jews, for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy is an enduring miracle. 

Prophecy is not called oyiiracle, as Saint John speaks of 
the first miracle in Cana, then of what Jesus Christ said to 
the woman of Samaria, revealing to her all her hidden life. 
Then he healed the centurion’s son, and Saint John calls 
this the second sign. 

Jesus Christ has verified that he was the Messiah, never 
in verifying his doctrine by Scripture and the prophecies, 
but always by his miracles.’ 

He proves by a miracle that he remits sins. 

'Eejoice not that you work miracles, said Jesus Christ, 
but rather that your names are written in heaven. 

If they believe not Moses, neither will they believe one 
risen from the dead. 

Nicodemus recognised by his miracles, that his doctrine 
was of G-ocl. Scimus qtiia venisti a Deo, magister, nemo 
enim jpotest facere quce in fads, nisi Beusfuerit mm eo* He 
judged not of the miracles by the doctrine, but of the 
doctrine by the miracles. 

Here is no country for truth, she wanders unknown 
among men. God has covered her with a veil which leaves 
her unrecognised by those who hear not her voice; the 
way is open for blasphemy even against those truths which 
are at the least very apparent. If the truths of the Gospel 
are published, the contrary is also published, and questions 
are obscured, so that the people cannot discern, and they 
ask us, **W”hat have you to make you believed rather 
than others ? what sign do you give ? you have words 
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only, so have we, if you have mii’acles, good.” That 
doctrine must "be supported by miracle is a truth of which 
they make a pretext to blaspheme against doctrine. And 
if iniracles happen, it is said that miracles are not enough 
without doctrine, and that is another way of blaspheming 
against miracles. 

Jesus Christ healed the man bom blind, and worked 
many miracles on the sabbath day, and thus he blinded 
the Pharisees who said that miracles must be tested by 
doctrine. 

‘'We have Moses, but as for this man, we know not 
whence he is.” It is wonderful that you know not whence 
he is, and yet he works such miracles. 

Jesus Christ spoke neither against God, nor against 
Moses. 

Antichrist and the false prox^hets foretold by both 
Testaments, will speak openly against God, and against 
Jesus Christ, who is not hidden. Whoever will be a secret 
enemy, God will not permit that he work miracles oj^enly. 

In a public dispute where the two parties declare them- 
selves on the side of God, of Jesus Christ, or the Church, 
thei'e have never been miracles on the side of the false 
Christians, while the other party has remained without 
miracle. 

“ He hath a devil,” John x. 21. “ And others said. Can 

a devil open the eyes of the blind ? ” 

The proofs which Jesus Christ and the ax)ostles draw 
from Scripture are not decisive, for they say only that 
Moses foretold that a prophet would come ; but they do 
not thereby prove that Jesus Christ was that prophet, 
which is the whole question. These passages, then, serve 
only to show that we are not contrary to Scripture, and 
that there is no contradiction, not that there is accord. 
How this is enough, there is no contradiction ; and there 
are miracles. 

It follows, then, that he judged miracles to be certain 
proofs of what he taught, and that the Jews were bound 
to believe him. And as a fact, it was the miracles espe- 
cially which made the unbelief of the Jews so blame- 
worthy. 
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There is a reciprocal duty between G-od and men. We 
must forgive him this saying : Quid dehui, Accuse me,” 
said G-od in Isaiah. 

God must accomplish his promises, etc. 

Men owe it to God to receive the Eeligicn which he 
sends them. God owes it to men not to lead them into 
error. ISTow they would be led into error, if the workers 
of miracles should announce a doctrine which did not 
appear visibly false to the light of common sense, and if a 
greater worker of miracles had not already given warning* 
not to believe in them. 

Thus if there wei'e division in the Church, and the 
Arians, for example, who no less than Catholics said they 
were founded on Scripture, had worked miracles, and the 
Catholics had worked none, men had been led into error. 

For, as a man, who announces to us the secret things of 
God is not worthy to be believed on his i)rivate testimony, 
and on that very ground the wicked doubt him ; so when 
a man as a sign of the communion which he has with God 
raises the dead, foretells the futui*e, moves the seas, heals 
the sick, there is none so wicked as not to yield, and the 
incredulity of Pharaoh and the Pharisees is the effect of a 
supernatural hardening. 

When, therefore, we see miracles and doctrine not open 
to susiicion both on one side, there is no dijfi&culty. But 
when we see miracles and sus])icious doctrine on the same 
side we must see which is the clearest. Jesus Christ was 
suspected. 

Barjesus was blinded. The power of God is above that, 
of his enemies. 

* The J ewish exorcists were beaten by devils, who said, 

Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are ye ? ” 

Miracles are for doctrine, and not doctrine for miracles. 

But if miracles are true we cannot persuade men of all 
doctrine, for that will not come to pass : Si angelus . . . 

Hule, — W e must judge of doctrine by miracles, we must 
judge of miracles by doctrine. All this is true, but there 
is no contradiction. 

For we must distinguish the times. 

You are glad to know general fules, thinking by that to 
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introduce difficulties, and render all useless. We sliall 
stop jou, my good father ; truth is one, and strong. 

It is impossible from the duty G-od owes us, that a man, 
concealing his evil doctrine, and only allowing the good to 
appear, pretending that he is in conformity with God and 
the Church, should work miracle's to insinuate insensibly a 
false and subtle doctrine. This cannot be. 

Still less, that God who knows the heart, should work 
miracles in favour of such an one. 

Thei'e is much difference between temptation and lead- 
ing into error. God tempts but he leads not into error. 
To tempt is to present occasions which impose no neces- 
sity ; if we love not God we shall do a certain thing. To 
lead into error, is to place a man in a necessity of forming 
and following false conclusion. 

This is what God cannot do, which nevertheless he 
would do, if in an obscure question he wrought miracles 
on the side of falsehood. 

In the Old Testament, when they woii'd turn you from 
God, in the Kew when they would turn you from Jesus 
Christ. 

Such are the occasions on which we exclude certain 
miracles from credence.- There need be no other ex- 
clusions.. 

But it does not therefore follow that they had the right 
to exclude all the prophets who came to them. They 
would have sinned in not excluding those who denied God, 
and would also have sinned in excluding those who denied 
him not. 

So soon, then, as we see a miracle we should at once 
either acquiesce or have signal marks against it. We 
must see if it denies either a God, or Jesus Christ, or the 
Church. 

Miracles avail not for conversion, but for condemnation. 
I P. ix. 118, a. 10, ad. 2. 
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Si iu es Chrisf ns, die nobis. 

Opera qnce ego facio iti nomine patris mei, Juec testimo- 
niuni perJiihent de me. 

Sed non vos credUis quia non estis ex ovlJbus meis. Oves 
mei vocem meam audiimt, 

Joli. vi. 30. Qmd ergo tu fads sigmim ut videamus, et 
credawius tibi ? Non dicunt : Quam doctrinam prmdicas ? 

Nemo potest facere signa quee tu fads, 7iisi JDeus fuerit 
cum illo. 

2 Mach. xiv. 15, Dens qui signis evidentihus suam portio- 
nem protegit. 

Volunvus signum videre de cado ientantes enm. Luc. xi, 16, 

Generatio prava signum queerit ; sed non dahitur. 

M ingemiscens ait; Quid generatio ista signum qucerlt. 
Marc. viii. 12. They asked a sign ■with a bad intent. Nt 
nan poterat facere. And nevertheless he promises them 
tlie sign of Jonah, the great and incomjjarable evidence of 
his resurrection. 

Nisi videritis signa non creditis. He does not blame 
them for not b<§lieving without there having been miracles, 
but without their having been themselves witnesses of 
them. 

Antichrist in signis mendacihus, says St. Paul. 2 
Thess. ii. 

Secundum operationem Satanue. In seductions ii qui 
per cunt eo quod charitatem veritatis non recejierunt ut salvi 
fierent. Ideo miitet illis Neus operationem erroris ut credani 
mendacia. 

As in the passage of Moses: Tentat enim 'vos 
utrum diligatis eum. 

JEcce preedixi vohis, vos ergo videte. 

The Church has three kinds of enemies, the Jews, who 
have never been of her body ; the heretics who have with- 
drawn from it; and bad Christians, who rend her from 
within. 

These three different kinds of enemies generally assail 
her in different ways, but here they assail her in the same 
fashion. As they are all without miracles, and as the 
Church has always had miracles against them, they have 
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tiiat its very establisliment is eiioiigli to prove its trutli. 
Some trace it as far as tlie apostles ; tlie more learned go 
back to the beginning of the world; the angels see it 
better still, and from earlier time. 

1. Objection. An angel from heaven. 

We must not judge of truth by miracles, but of miracles 
by truth. 

Tlierefore miracles are useless. 

Now they serve, and cannot be against the truth. 

Tlierefore what Father Lingende says, that G-od will not 
illow a miracle to lead into error . . . 

When there shall be a dispute in the same Church, 
mirade will decide. 

2, Objection. 

But Aniichriat vnll worh miracles. 

The Magicians of Pharaoh did not lead into error. Thus 
on Antichrist we cannot say to Jesus Christ : You have led 
me into error. For Antichrist will woi'k them against 
Jesus Christ, and thus they cannot lead into error. Either 
God will not permit false miracles, or he will procure 
greater. 

If in the same Church a miracle should occur on the 
side of those in exTor, men would be led into error. 

A schism is visible, a miracle is visible. But a schism 
is more a mark of error than a miracle is a mai'k of truth, 
therefore a xniracle cannot lead into error. 

But apart from schism the error is not so visible as the 
miracle is visible. 

Therefore miracle may lead into error. 

Uhi est Beus tuns ? — Miracles show him and are a light 
to him. 

Joh. vi. 26. Non guia vidisti signum, $ed quia saturaii 
estis. 

Those who follow Jesus Christ because of his miracles 
honour his power in all the miracles which it produces. 
But those who, making profession to follow him because of 
his miracles, only follow him indeed because he consoles 
them and satisfies them with worldly goods, disparage hk 
miracles when they are contrary to their own convenience. 
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Joli. ix : Non est Me homo a Deo, qtda sabhatvAii non 
custodit. Alii : Quomodo potest homo peccator hcec signa 
fa cere ? 

WMcli is tLe most clear ? 

This house is not of Grod, for they do not there believe 
that the five propositions are in Jansenius. 

Others : This house is of Grod, for in it strange miracles 
are done. 

Which is the most clear ? 

Tu quid diets ? Dico quia propheta est —Nisi esset hie a 
Deo, non poterat facere quidquam. 

There is much difference between not being for Jesus 
Christ, and saying it, and not being for Jesus Christ, yet 
feigning to be so. The one party can work miracles, not 
the others, for it is clear that the one party are against the 
truth, but not that the others are ; and thus miracles are 
the more clear. 

''If you believe not in me, believe at least in the miracles.'* 
He puts them forward as the strongest. 

He had said to the Jews as well as to the Christians, that 
they should not always believe the prophets ; but never- 
theless the Pharisees and Scribes made much of his miracles, 
and tried much to show that they were false or worked by 
the devil, since they were bound to be convinced, if they 
admitted that these were of Grod. 

W'e are not in these days obliged so to discriminate. Yet 
it is very easy to do so ; those who deny neither G-od nor 
Jesus Christ work no miracles which are not quite certain. 

Nemo faeit virtutem in nomine meo, et eito .possit de me 
male loqui. 

But we have not to use this discrimination. Here is a 
sacred relic, here is a thorn from the crown of the Saviour 
of the world, on whom the prince of this world has no 
power, which works miracles by the immediate power of 
the blood that was shed for us. Thus Gl-od has himself 
chosen this house wherein openly to show forth his 
power. 
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Here ai'e not men wlio work miracles by an unknown and 
doixl;)tf ul virtue, obliging ns to a difficult discrimination ; it 
I is Q”od bimself, it is tbe instrument of the passion of his 

only Son, who being in many places chose this, and made 
men come from all sides, there to receive miraculous suc- 
cour in their weaknesses. 

If the devil were to favour the doctrine which destroys 
liiin, he would bo divided against himself, as Jesus Christ 
1 said. If God favoured the doctrine which destroys the 

1’ Church, he would be divided against himself. Omne reg- 

mi ni divistim. 

For Jesus Christ acted against the devil, and destroyed 
i his empire over the heart, of which exorcism is the figure, 

1 to establish the kingdom of God. And so he adds : 8i in 

\ 1 digito Dei, regnum Dei ad vos. 

I Either God has confounded the false miracles or he has 

! foretold them, and both by the one and* the other he has 

raised himself above the supernatural in regard to us, and 
has raised us also. 

Jer. xxiii. 32. The miracles of the false prophets. -In 
the Hebrew and Yatable they are called trifles. 

Miracle does not always mean miracle. 1 Kings xiv. 15. 
Miracle signifies fear, and is the same in Hebrew. 

The same plainly in Job xxxiii. 7. 

So in Isaiah xxi. 4. Jeremiah xliv. 12. 

Portentum means images, Jer. 1. 38, and it is the same in 
Hebrew and Yatable. Isaiah viii, 18. Jesus Christ says 
that he and his will be in miracles, 

Jesus Christ said that the Scriptures bear witness of him, 
but he did not show in what respect. 

Even the prophecies could not prove Jesus Christ during 
liis life, and thus if miracles had not sufficed without doc- 
trine, men would not have been blameworthy who did not 
believe in him before his death, How those who did not 
believe in him during his life were sinners, as he says him^ 
self, and •without excuse. Therefore they must have re- 
sisted a conclusive proof. How they had not our proof, but 
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Is it not onongli tliat miracles are done in one place, and 
111 at God's providence is shown on one people? 

Good breeding goes so far as to have no politeness, and 
true piety to have politeness for others. 

This is not well bred. 

The inerediilons are the most crednlous. They believe 
the miracles of Vespasian in order that they may not be- 
lieve tliose of Moses. 

On the Miracle . — As God has made no family more happy, 
he slionld also find none more grateful. 
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'T^HE Cliurcli lias always been assailed by contrary 
errors, but perhaps never at the same time, as now ; 
and if she suffer more because of the multiplicity of errors, 
she receives this advantage from it, that they destroy 
each other. 

She complains of both, but much the most of the Cal- 
vinists, because of the schism. 

It is certain that many of the two opposite parties are 
deceived ; they must be disabused. 

Eaith embraces many truths which seem contradictory. 
There is a time to laugh, and a time to weep, etc. Responds, 
ne respondeas, etc. 

The source of this is the union of the two natures in 
Jesus Christ. 

And also the two worlds. The creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth, a new life, a new death, all things double, 
and the same names remaining. 

And finally the two natures which are in the righteous 
man, for they are the two worlds, and a member and 
image of Jesus Christ. And thus aU the names suit them, 
righteous, sinners; dead though living, living though dead, 
elect, reprobate, etc. 

There are then a great number of truths in faith and in 
morals, which seem contrary to each other, which yet all 
subsist together in a wonderful order. 

The source of all heresies is the exclusion of some of 
these truths. 

And the source of all the objections made by heretics 
against us is the ignorance of some of these truths. 
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And for tlie most pai't it happens that, unable to con- 
ceive the relation of two opj)osite truths, and believing 
that admission of one involves the exclusion of the other, 
they embrace the one and exclude the other, thinking that 
we on the other hand ... Now exclusion is the cause of 
their heresy, and ignorance that we hold the other truth 
causes their objections. 

1st example; Jesus Christ is Grod and man. The Arians, 
unable to reconcile these things which they believe incom- 
patible, say that he is man,' and so far they are Catholics. 
But they deny that he is God, and so far they are heretics. 
They assert that we deny his humanity, and so far thej 
are ignorant. 

2nd example, on the subject of the Holy Sacrament. 
We believe that the substance of bread being changed, and 
eonsubstantially that the body of our Lord Jesus Christ ia 
therein really present. That is one truth. Another is 
that this sacrament is also a figure of that of the cross and . 
of glory, and a commemoration of the two. That is thej 
Catholic faith, which comprehends these two truths whiclij 
seem opposed. ' 

The heresy of our day, not conceiving that this sacra- 
ment contains at one and the same time both the presence . 
of Jesus Christ and a figure of his presence, that it is a sacri- 
fice and a commemoration of a sacrifice, believes that/' 
neither of these truths can be admitted without, by this 
very reason, the exclusion of the other. 

They adhere to this only point, that this sacrament is 
figurative, and so far they are not heretics. They think 
that we exclude this truth, hence it comes that they founc 
so many objections on those passages of the Fathers whiel* 
assert it. Lastly they deny the presence, and so far thej- 
are heretics. 

3rd example. Indulgences. 

Therefore the shortest way to hinder heresies is to 
all truths, and the surest means of refuting theifir^ 
declare them all. For what will the heretics say ? 

If the ancient Church was in error, the Church is fall 
if she is so now it is not the same thing, for she i 
always the superior maxim of tradition from the hand 
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If we believe tliem, tbe Oburcb lias iiotbing to do witli 
perpetuity, a holy life, or miracles. 

feretics deny them or deny the consequences ; they do 
the same. But those must be devoid of sincerity who 
deny them, or again have lost their senses if they deny the 
consequences. 

Ferpetuitij . — Is your character founded on Escobar ? 

Perhaps you have reasons for not condemning them ; it is 
enough that you approve of those I address to you on the 
subject. 

Would the pope be dishonoured by gaining his light 
from Grod and tradition ; and does it not dishonour him to 
to separate him from this sacred union and . . • 

Tertullian : Nunquam JJJcclesia reformabitiir. 

Perpetuity. 

Molina. 

bTovelty. 

Heretics have always assailed these three notes which 
they have not. 

Those wretches, who have obliged me to speak on the 
foundations of Eehgion. 

Sinners purified without penitence, just men sanctified 
without charity, all Christians without the grace of Jesus 
Christ, God without power over the will of men, a predes- 
tination without mystery, a redemption without certainty. 

Sinners without penitence, just men without charity, a 
God without power over the wills of men, a j)redestination 
without mystery. 

Those who love the Church complain that they see 
morals corrupted, but laws at least exist. But these cor- 
rupt the laws. The model is spoiled. 

There is a contradiction ; for on the one side they say 
tradition must be followed, and would not dare disavow it, 
and on the other they will say whatever pleases them. The 
former will always be believed in, and indeed it would be 
going against them not to believe it. 
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Politics. — e have found two obstacles to the design of 
oomforting men. The one the interior laws of the Grospel, 
the other the exterior laws of the State and of Eehgion. 

We are masters of the one set of laws, the others we 
have dealt with in this wise : Amplienda, restringenda, a 
majori ad minus. 

Junior. 

Generals. — ^It is not enough for them to introduce such 
morals into our churches, temjplis inducer e mores, ISTot only 
do they wish to be tolerated in the Church, but as though 
they had become the stronger, they would expel those who 
are not of them. 

Mohatra. He who is astonished at this is no theologian. 

Who would have told your generals that the time was so 
near when they would give laws to the Church universal, 
and would call the refusal of such disorders war, tot et tanta 
mala joacem. 

They cannot have perpetuity, and they seek universality ; 
therefore they rnake the whole Church corrupt, that they 
may be saints. 

Tou abuse the credence which the people has in the 
Church, and make them believe untruth. 

I suppose that men beheve the miracles : 

You corrupt Eeligion either in favour of your friends, or 
against your enemies. Tou dispose of all at your will. 

So that if it be true on the one hand that some lax reli- 
gious, and some corrupt casuists, who are not members of 
the hierarchy, are steeped in these corruptions, it is on the 
other hand certain that the true pastors of the Church, 
who are the true depositories of the divine word, have 
preserved it unchangeably against the efforts of those who 
have striven to ruin it. 

And thus the faithful have no pretext to follow that 
laxity which is only offered them by the stranger hands of 
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tliese instead of tlie sound doet-rinc wliicli is pre- 

sented to them by the fatlicrly hands of tlieir own pastors. 
And the wicked and heretics have no reason to put forward 
these abuses as marks of the defective providence of G-od 
over his Church, since the Olmreh having her true existence 
in the body of the hierarchy, it is so far from the present 
condition of things being a proof that Cxod has al}andoned 
her to corruption, that it has never so plainly appeared 
as at the present day that God visibly defends her from 
corruption. 

For if some of these men, who l)y an extraordinary voca- 
tion have made profession of retirement from the world, 
and have adopted the religious dress, that they might live 
in a more perfect state than ordinary Christians, have 
fallen into ^sorders which horrify ordinary Christians, and 
have become among us what the false prophets were among 
the Jews ; this is a private and personal matter, which we 
must indeed deplore, but from which we can conclude 
nothing against the care which God takes for his Church ; 
since all these things are so clearly foretold, and it has 
been long since announced that temptations would arise 
on account of such persons, so that when we are well in- 
structed we see therein rather the notes of the guidance of 
God than his forgetfulness in regard to us. 

You are ignorant of the prophecies if you do not know 
that all this must needs happen, princes, proi:)hets, pope, 
and even the priests. And yet the Church must abide. 
By the grace of God we are not so far gone. Woe to these 
priests. But we hope that God will of his mercy grant ixs 
that we be not among them. 

2 Saint Peter ii. False prophets in the past the iiiiage 
of the future. 

Is Est and non est received in faith as well as in miracles, 
and is it inseparable in the others ? . . . 

When Saint Xavier works miracles . . . 

Saint Hilary. — These wretches who have obliged us to 
speak of miracles. 

Vm gui conditis leges iniguas. 
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Unjust judges, make not your laws on tlie moment, judge 
by those which are established, and by yourselves. 

To weaken your adversaries you disarm the whole Church. 

If they say that our safety depends on God, they are 
heretics. 

If they say they are under obedience to the pope, that is 
hypocrisy. 

If they are ready to assent to all the articles, that is not 
enough. 

If they say that no man should be killed for an apple, they 
assail the morality of Cathohcs. 

If miracles are wrought among them, it is no mark of 
holiness, but rather a suspicion of heresy. 

The hardness of the Jesuits therefore surpasses that of 
the Jews, since those refused to believe Jesus Christ inno- 
cent only because they doubted if his miracles were of 
God. But on the contrary, though the Jesuits cannot 
doubt that the Port Eoyal miracles were of God, they still 
continue to doubt the innocency of that house. 

Men never commit evil so fully and so gaily as when they 
do so for conscience sake. 

■ Experience shows us a vast difference between devoutness 
and goodness. 

The two contrary reasons. We must begin with that ; 
without that we understand nothing and all is heretical ; 
In the same way we must even add at the close of each 
truth that the opposite truth is to be remembered. 

If there was ever a time in which it were necessary to 
make profession of two contraries, it is when we are re- 
proached for omitting one. Therefore the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists are wrong in concealing them, but the Jansenists 
most, for the Jesuits have better made profession of the 
two. 

M. de Condran. There is, he says, no comparison be- 
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tween tlie union of tlie saints and tliat of tlie Holy Tiinity. 
Jesus didst says tlie opposite. 

That we have treated them as kindly as is possible while 
keeping ourselves in the mean, between the love of truth 
and the duty of charity. 

That piety does not consist in never ojipo sing our brethren, 
it would be very easy, etc. 

It is false piety to keep peace to the prejudice of the 
truth. It is also false zeal to keep truth and wound charity. 

Neither have they comjilained. 

Their maxims have their time and place. 

He will be condemed indeed who is so by Escobar. 

Their vanity tends to grow out of their errors. 

Conformed to the fathers by their faults, and to the 
martyrs by their sulferings. 

Moreover they do not disavow any of . . . 

They had only to take the passage, and disavow it. 

Sanctijicavi jprcelium. 

M. Bourseys. At least they cannot disavow that they 
ai'e opposed to the condemnation. 

I have re-read them since, for I had not known them . . , 

The world must be blind indeed if it believe you. 

If men knew themselves, God would heal and pardon, 
Ke convertantur, et sanem eos, et dmittantur eis jpeccata. 
Isaiah. Matt. xiii. 

Truth is so obscure in these days, and falsehood so 
established, that unless we love the truth we shall be unable 
to know it. 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, so his 
truth remains among ordinary opinions without external 
difference. Thus the ISucharist among ordinary l)read. A ll 
faith (consists in Jesus Christ and in Adam, arid all morals 
in lust and in grace. 
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“ I have reserved me seven thousand/' I love the wor- 
shippers unknown to the world and even to the prophets. 

To trust in forms is superstition, hut to refuse to submit 
to forms is pride. 

As peace in States has for its sole object the safe pre- 
servation of the property of the people, so the peace of the 
Church has for its sole object the safe preservation of truth, 
her property and the treasure where her heart is. And as 
to allow the enemy to enter into a State, and pillage without 
opposition, for fear of troubling repose, would be to work 
against the good of peace, because peace, being only just 
and useful for the security of property, it becomes unjust 
and harmful when it suh'ers property to be destroyed, while 
war in the defence of property becomes just and necessary. 
So in the Church, when truth is assailed by the enemies of 
faith, when men would tear it from the heart of the faithful, 
and cause error to reign there, to remain in peace is rather 
to betray than to serve the Church, to ruin rather than 
defend. And as it is plainly a crime to trouble peace where 
truth reigns, so is it also a crime to rest in peace when truth 
is destroyed. There is then a time when peace is j ust, and 
another when it is unjust. And it is written that there is 
a time for peace and a time for war, and it is the interest 
of truth to discern them. But there is not a time for truth 
and a time for error, and it is written, on the contrary, that 
the truth of God abideth for ever ; and this is why Jesus 
Christ, who said that he came to bi'ing peace, said also that 
he came to bring war. But he did not say that he came 
to bring both truth and falsehood. Truth is then the tiisfc 
rule and the ultimate end of thingvS. 

As the two principal interests of the Church are the 
preservation of the piety of the faithful and the conversion 
of heretics, we are overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
factions now arising, to introduce those errors which more 
than any others may close for ever against heretics the en- 
trance into our communion, and fatally corrupt those pious 
and catholic persons who remain to us. This enterprise, 
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made at tlie present day so openly against tliose trutlis of 
Reli 0*1011 most important for salvation, fills ns not only with 
displeasure, but also with fear and even terror, because, 
besides the feeling which every Christian must have of 
these disorders, we have further an obligation to remedy 
them, and to employ the authority which God has 
to cause that the peoples which he has committed to 
us, etc. 

We must let heretics know, who gain advantage from 
the doctrine of the Jesuits, that it is not that of the 
Church . . . the doctrine of the Church, and that our 
divisions separate us not from the altar. 

They hide themselves in the crowd, and call numbers to 
their aid. 

Tumult, 

In corrupting the bishops and the Sorbonne, if they have 
not had the advantage of making their judgment just, they 
have had that of making their judges unjust. And thus, 
when in future they are condemned, they will say ad homi- 
nevii that they are unjust, and thus will refute theii judg- 
ment. But that does no good. Bor as they cannot con- 
elude that the Jansenists are rightly condemned because 
they are condemned, so they cannot conclude then that 
they themselves will be wrongly condemned because they 
will be so by corruptible judges. Bor their condemnation 
will be just, not because it will be given by judges alwap 
just, but by judges just in that particular, which will be 
shown by other proofs. 

These are the effects of the sins of the peoples and of 
the Jesuits, great men have wished to be flattered, the 
Jesuits have wished to be loved by the great. They have 
all been worthy to be given up to the spirit of lying, the 
one party to deceive, the others to be deceived. They have 
been greedy, ambitious, pleasure loving : Coacervahtmt ilb% 
magistros. 

The Jesuits, 
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The Jesuits have wished to unite G-od and the world, 
and have gained only the scorn of God and the world. 
For, on the side of conscience this is plain, and on the side 
of the world they are not good partisans. They have 
j>ower, as I have often said, hut that is in regard to otlier 
religious. They will have interest enough to get a cha[)el 
built, and to have a jubilee station, not to make appoint- 
ments to bishoprics and government offices. The position 
of a monk in the world is a most foolish one, and that they 
hold by their own declaration. — Father Brisacier, the 
Benedictines. — ^Yet . . . you yield to those more powerful 
than yourselves, and oppress with all your little credit 
those who have less power for intrigue in the world than you. 

Venice . — ^What advantage will you draw from it, except 
the princes’ need of it, and the horror the nations have 
had of it. If these had asked you and, in order to obtain 
it, had implored the assistance of all Christian princes, 
you might have boasted of this importunity. But not 
that during fifty years all the princes have exerted them- 
selves for it in vain, and that it required such a pressing 
need to obtain it. 

If by differing we condemned, you would be right. 
IJniformity without diversity is useless to others, diversity 
without uniformity is ruinous for us. The one injures us 
without ; the other within. 

We ought to hear both parties, and on this point I have 
been careful. 

When we have heard only one party we are always on 
that side, but the adverse party makes us change, whereas 
in this case the Jesuit confirms us. 

ISTot what they do, but what they say. 

They cry out against me only. I am content. I know 
whom to blame for it. 

Jesus Christ was a stone of stumbling. 

Condemnable, condemned. 

Jesus Christ never condemned without a hearing. To 
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Jiulas : A mice, ad cpiid venisti ? To liiin wlio liad not on 
tho wedding garment, tlie same. 

Unless they give nj) probability their good maxims are 
as little lioly as tbe bad. For they are founded on human 
authority, and thus if they are more just they will be more 
reasonable, but not more holy, they take after the wild 
stock on which they are grafted. 

If what I say serves not to enlighten you, it will aid the 
people.— If these hold their peace, the stones will cry 
out. 

Silence is the greatest persecution ; the saints never held 
their peace. It is true that a vocation is needed, it is not 
from the decrees of the Council that we must learn whether 
we are called, but from the compulsion to speak. How 
after Eome has spoken, and we think that she has con- 
demned the truth, and they have written it, and the books 
which have said the contrary are censured; we must cry so 
much the louder the more unjustly we are censured, and 
the more violently they try to stifle speech, until there come 
a who listens to both sides, and who consults anticpiity 

to do justice. 

So good popes will find the Church still in an uproar. 

The Inquisition and the Society are the two scourges of 
the truth. 

Why do you not accuse them of Arianism? For if they 
have said that Jesus Christ is G-od, perhaps it is not with 
a natural meaning, but as it is said : Bii estis. 

If my Letters are condemned at Eome, what I condemn 
in them is condemned in heaven. 

Ad tmmi, JDomine Jes^i, tribunal a])pello. 

You are yourselves corruptible. 

I feared that I had written ill when I saw myself con- 
demned, but the example of so many pious wiitings makes 
me believe the contrary. Good writing is no longer per- 
mitted, so corrupt or ignorant is the Inquisition. 

It is better to obey God than men. 

I have neither fear nor hope. Hot so the bishops. Port 
Eoyal fears, and it is a bad policy to dissolve the commuity, 
for they will fear no longer and will inspire greater fear. 
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I fear not even your censures, . . . if they be not fouiobMl 
on tliose of tradition. 

Do you censure all? "^Vliat, even my respect? — No. -- 
Say then, wliat it is, or you will do notliinp:, you <]() 

not point out tlie evil, and why it is evil. And Huh is 
what they will have some trouble to do. 


Dnjust persecutors of those wlioia God visibly prott'cts. 

If they reproach you with your excesses they speak as 1 1<> 
the heretics. 

If they say that the grace of Jesus Christ separates us, 
they are heretics. 

If miracles are wrought, it is the mark of tlieir li<U’esy , 

Ezekiel. 

They say, these are the people of God who tlms speak*. 

Hezekiah. 

My reverend father, all this was done in figures. OHmt 
religions perish, this one perishes not. 

Miracles are more important than you th iulc, ilnyy liau'o 
served for the foundation, and will serve for tlie contiMiuiMeo 
of the Church till the coming of Anticlirist, till tlie (md. 

The two witnesses. 

In the Old Testament and the New, miracles are wrought 
in connection with types. Salvation or an us<‘hsss thing, if 
not to show that we must submit to the creature. — Figure 
of the sacraments. 

The synagogue was a figure and so it perisluMl not, and. 
it was only the figure and so it lias ]>eriHh(‘d. It wjts a, 
figure which contained the truth, and so it sulisist.ed till it 
contained the truth no longer. 

The exaggerated notion which you have of the importaiNH^ 
of your society has made you establish these liorril diewajas. 
It is very plain that it havS made you follow tlici way <tC 
slander, since you blame in me as horrible the same impos- 
tures which you excuse in yourselves, because you re^gard me 
as a private person, and yourselves as imago. 

It plainly appears that your praises are follies, by tiio .e 
which are crazy, as the privilege of the uncondemn (^<1. 
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Is tins giving courage to your cliildren to condenm them 
'wlien they serve the Clmrch ? 

It is an artifice of the devil to turn in another direction 
tliG arms with which these people used to coml)at heresies. 

You are bad politicians. 

The history of the man born blind. 

Wliat says Saint Paul? Does he constantly speak of the 
bearing of prophecies ? ISTo, but of his miracles. 

What says Jovsus Christ? Does he expound the bearing 
of tlie prophecies? No, his death had not fulfilled them ; 
but he says, si nonfecissem : believe the works. 

Si non fecissem qnce alms non fecit. 

These wretches who have obliged us to speak of miracles ! 

Abraham and Gideon confirmed faith by miracles. 

There are two supernatural foundations of our wholly 
;su]>eriiatural Peligion, the one visilde, the other invisible. 

Miracles with grace, miracles without grace. 

The synagogue, which has been treated with love as a 
figure of the Church, and with hatred because it was only 
the figure, has been restored, being about to fall when it 
was well with God, and thus a figure. 

Tlie miracles j^rove the power which God has over hearts 
by that which he exercises over the body. 

The Church has never approved a miracle among heretics. 

Miracles are a support of religion. They have been the 
test of Jews, of Christians, of saints, of innocents, and of 
true believers. 

A miracle among schismatics is not much to be feared, 
for schism which is more evident than miracle, evidently 
marks their error; but when there is no schism, and error 
is in question, miracle is the test. 

Judith. God speaks at length in their extreme oppres- 
sion. 

If because charity has grown cold the Church is left 
. almost without true worshippers, miracles will raise them 
*up. 

This is one of the last e:Eects of grace. 

If only a miracle were wrought among the Jesuits ! 

'When a miracle deceives the expectation of those in whose 
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presence it occurs, and wlien thei'e is a <iis])r(:)|)(nd,i(>ii ] 
the state of their faith and the instnrnu'nt of t.he inira(‘l(‘ 
it must lead them to change ; but with you it, is the o|>|m>. 
site. There would be as much reason in snyini^" that if th«‘ 
Eucharist raised a dead man one ou^ht to turn (Calvinist 
rather than remain a Catholic, But wlnui h<^ crowns f lu ‘ <‘X- 
pectation, and those who have ho])od tluit (lod woul<l l 
the remedies see themselves cured witliout riMnedi(*s . , . 

The wiclced. — ISTo sign was over given on tlie |)art, of the 
devil without a stronger sign on the })art of God, at hnist 
unless it were foretold that this would be so. 

These nuns, amazed at what is said, that tlu^y a,rf‘ in the 
way of perdition, that their confessors are leading them to 
Geneva, and teach them Jesus Christ is not in t,he ihK'ha risf , 
nor on the right hand of the Faflier, kmow aJl this to be 
false, and offer then themselves t:o God in that. sfa,te*. Vide 
si via irivjuitat/is m me est. Wha.t; lia.j>p<*iis tlierMupon r 
The place, which is said to be tluj temj>le of ttie devil, God 
makes his own temple. It is said that tiie (•fiildren nnist, 
be taken away, God heals them there. It m said to In* 
hell’s arsenal, God makes of it the sancttiary of Iris gnuam. 
Lastly, they are threatened with all tlie furit's jmd all tin* 
vengeance of heaven, and God loads tlieni with favoMrs. 
Those must have lost their senses, who ther<‘fore l)elii*vo 
them in the way of perdition. — We have, wUhont dimhi, the 
same tokens as Saint Athanasius . — 

The five inopositions were equivocal; tlu^y uva so no 
longer. 

With so many other signs of piety they Itave tliat of 
persecution also, which is the best mark of 

By showing the truth we gain belief for it, but l)y showing 
the injustice of ministers, wo do not correct it. Ooiis<;i<.*m't* 
is made secure by a demonstration of falsehood ; our purse 
is not made secure by the demonstration of injustice. 

Miracles and truth are both needful, as we have to con- 
vince the whole man, body and soul alike. 
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It is good tlaat tlieir deeds sliould be unjust, for fear it 
sliould not appear tliat tlie Molinists liave acted justly. 
Tlius there is no need to sj>are them, they are worthy to 
commit them. 

The Oliurchy the Pope. — Unity, plurality. Considering 
the Church as unity, the pope its head, is as tlie whole ; 
considered as plurality, the pope is only a part of it. The 
Fathers have considered the Church now in this way, now 
in that, and thus they have spoken in divers ways of the 
pope. 

Saint Cyprian, sacerdos Pei. 

But in establishing one of these two truths, they have 
not excluded the other. 

Plurality which cannot be reduced to unity is confusion. 
Unity which depends not on plurality is tyranny. 

There is scarce any where left but France in which it is 
allowable to say that a council is below the pope. 

We may not judge of what the pope is by some words 
of the Fathers — as the G-reeks said in a council, important 
rules — but by the acts of the Church and the Fathers, and 
by the canons. 

Unity and plurality ; Puo aut tres in unmi. It is an 
error to exclude one of the two, as the papists do who 
exclude plurality, or the Huguenots who exclude unity. 

The pope is chief, who else is Imown of all, wlio else is 
recognised by all? Having power to insinuate himself 
into all the body, because he holds the leading shoot, which 
extends itself everywhere. 

How easy to cause this to degenerate into tyranny? This 
is why Jesus Christ has laid down for them this precept: 
Yos autem non sic, 

God works not miracles in the ordinary conduct of his 
Church. It would be a strange miracle, did infallibility 
reside in one, but that it should dwell in a multitude 
appears so natural that the ways of God are concealed under 
nature, as all his other works. 
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Men desire certainty, they like the pope to be infalhble 
in faith, graye doctors to be infallible in morals, in order to 
haye certainty. 

The pope hates and fears men of science, who are not at 
once submissive to him. 

Kings are masters of their own power, not so the popes, 

Whenever the Jesuits take the pope unawares, they will 
make all Christendom perjured. 

It is very easy to take the pope unawares, because of his 
occupations, and the trust which he has in the Jesuits, and 
the Jesuits are very capable of taking him unawares by 
means of calumny. 

The five propositions condemned, yet no miracle, for 
truth was not attacked, but the Sorbonne and the bull. 

It is impossible that those who love God with all their 
heart, should misunderstand the Church, which is so 
evident. 

It is impossible that those who love not God should be 
convinced of the Church. 

Let us look to the discourses on the 2nd, 4th, and 5th of 
the Jansenist. They are lofty and grave. 

We would not make a friend of either. 

The ear only is consulted because the heart is wanting. 

Beauty of omission, of judgment. 

The rule is that of honourable conduct. 

Poet and not honourable man. 

These men want heart. 

We would not make a friend of him. 

For this name of honourable man. 

Canonical , — The heretical books in the early age of the 
Church serve to prove the canonical. 

Heretics. — Ezekiel. All the heathens spake evil of 

F 
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Israel, and tlie Proj)lxet did tlie same, yet tlie Israeldos 
were so far from liaving tlie riglit to say to liini, “ Yon 
speak as tlie keatlien,” tliat lie made it his strongest point 
that the heathens said the same as he. 

Those arc feeble souls who know the truth, and uphold 
it only so far as their interest is concerned, but beyond 
that abandon it. 

Aniiat. He makes the discijde without ignorance, and 
the master without presumption. 

There is such great dis]>roportion bei.wecn the merit 
which he thinks ho has and his stupidity, that it is hard to 
believe he mistakes himself so completely. 

And will this one scorn the other ? 

Who should scorn ? Yet he scorns not the other, l)ut 
pities him. 

Port Royal is surely as good as Yoltigerod. 

So far as your proceeding is just according to this bias, 
so far is it unjust on the side of Christian piety. 

Monialte . — Lax opinions are so pleasing to men, that it 
is strange that theirs displease. It is l)ceauBe they have 
exceeded all bounds ; and more, there many persons who 
see the truth, yet cannot attain to it ; but there are few 
who do not know that the purity of religion is contrary to 
our corruptions. It is absurd to say that eternal reward is 
offered to the morals of Escobar. 

But is it probable that probability gives certainty? — 
Difference between rest and security of consciencie. 
Hothing but truth gives certainty. Nothing gives rest 
but a sincere search after truth. 

Probability, They have oddly explained certainty, for 
after having established that all their ways are sure, they 
no longer call that sure which leads to heaven without 
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danger of not arriving thereby, but that which leads there 
without danger of going out of the road. 

Now probability is necessary for the other maxims, as 
for that of the friend and the slanderer. 

A fructibus eormn, ji^dge of their faith by their morals. 

Probability is little without corrupt means, and means 
are nothing without probability. 

There is pleasure in being able to do good, and in 
knowing how to do good, scire et posse. Grrace and proba- 
bility give this pleasure, for we can render our account to 
God in reliance upon their authors. 

Frohability. 

Everyone can impose it, none can take it away. 

Frohahle . — If as bad reasons as these are probable, all 
would be so. 

1. Reason. Dominus actuum conjugalium. Molina. 

2. Reason. Non potest compensari. Lessius. 

To oppose not with holy, but with abominable maxims. 

They reason as those who prove that it is night at mid- 
day. 

Bauny, the burner of barns. 

. . , The Council of Trent for priests in mortal sin: 
quam primum . . . 

Probable . — Let us see if we seek God sincerely, by the 
comparison of tilings we love. 

It is probable that this meat will not poison me. 

It is probable that I shall not lose my lawsuit if I do 
not bring it. 

If it were true that grave authors and reasons would 
sufEce, I say that they are neither grave nor reasonable. 
What 1 a husband may make profit of his wife according 
to Molina. Is the reason he gives reasonable, and the«con- 
trary one of Lessius reasonable also ? 

Would you dare thus to trifle with the edicts of the 
King, as by saying that to go for a walk in a field and wait 
for a man is not to fight a duel ? 
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That the Church has indeed forbidden duelling, but not 
taking a walk ? 

And usury too, but not . . . 

And simony, but not , . . 

And vengeance, but not . . . 

And unnatural crime, but not • . . 

And quam but not . . . 

Take away jpTobahility, and you can no longer please the 
world, give ^rohaUUty, and you can no longer displease it. 

Universal, — ^Morals and language are special but uni- 
versal sciences. 

ProhaMlity , — The zeal of the saints to seek the truth, 
was useless if the probable is certain. 

The fear of the saints who have always followed the 
surest way. 

Saint Theresa having always followed lier confessor. i 

Prohability , — They have some true princi])les, but they 
abuse them. Now the al>use of truth sliould l>e as much 
punished as the introduction of falsehood. 

As if there wex'e two hells, one for sins against charity, 
the other for sins against justice. 

Men who do not keep their word, without faitli, without 
honour, without truth, double hearted, double toiigued, 
like the reproach once flung at that amphiluous creature in 
the fable, who kept itself in a doubtful position between 
the fish and the birds. 

It is of importance to kings and princes to be supposed 
pious, and therefore they must take you for their con- 
fessors. 

State sujjer vias et interrogate cle semitw antiqidSf et ambu- 
late in eis. Pit dixerunt : Non amhulahimus^ seel post cogU 
tationem nostram ihimus. They have said to the nations : 
Come to us, we will follow the opinions of the new authors, 
reason shall be our guide, we will be as the other nations 
who follow each their natural light. Philoso|;)hers have . • 
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All religions and sects in the world have had natural 
reason for a guide. Christians alone have been obliged to 
take their rules from without themselves, and to acquaint 
themselves with those which Jesus Christ left to men of 
old time to be transmitted to the faithful. This constraint 
is wearisome to these good fathers. They desire like the 
rest of the world to have liberty to follow their imagina- 
tions. In vain we cry to them, as the prophets to the 
Jews of old : “ Enter into the Church, enquire of the ways 
which men of old have left to her, and follow those paths.’ ^ 
They have answered, as did the Jews, ‘‘ We will not walk 
in them, but we will follow the thoughts of our hearts ; ” 
and they have said, '‘We will be as the nations round 
about us.” 

Can it be any thing but the desire to please the world 
which makes you find things probable ? Will you make 
us believe that it is truth, and that if duelling were not 
the fashion, you would find it probable they might fight, 
looking at the matter in itself ? 

The whole society of their casuists cannot give assurance 
to a conscience in error, and therefore it is important to 
choose safe guides. 

Thus they will be doubly guilty, both in having followed 
ways which they should not follow, and in having heai'kened 
to teachers to whom they should not hearken. 

Casuists submit the decision to corrupt reason, and tlie 
choice of decisions to corrupt will, so that all that is cor- 
rupt in the nature of man may help to rule his conduct. 

They allow lust free play, and restrict scruples, whereas 
they should do the exact contrary. 

Must we slay in order that the wicked may cease to be ? 
This is to make two wicked instead of one. Yince i% hono 
malim. Saint Augustine. 

The servant does not know what the master does, for 
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tlie master tells Mm only tlie act an.(l not tiK‘ purpose; 
tliis is wliy lie is so often slavislilj obedient and often sins 
against the purpose. But Jesus Ciirist tells us tlie purpose. 

And you destroy this purpose. 

Art thou less a slave because tliy nnister loves and 
caresses tliee? Thou art imleed well oi'f, slavie Tliy 
master caresses thee, he will presently beat tliee. 

Those who wrote thus in Latin s|>ealv in Freneli. 

The evil having bemi done of ]>utiiiig th(‘s<^ things in 
French, we ought to do the good of ciiinh 'inning iliein. 

There is one only heresy, which is diil'erently exjdained 
in the schools and in the world. 

On confessions and ahsohiiions without signs of regret, 
Grod looks at the heart alone, the Ohurtti looks at outward 
actions; G-od absolves as soon as lie s<‘eH pi'iiitiMice in 
the heart, the Church when she sei^s it in works. Clod 
will make a Church pure witliin, wliicli ]>uts 1;.o confusion 
by its interior and jM'rfect .spiritual liolin(\ss iht^ interior 
impiety of proud jihilosophers and Fharis(jes, and the 
Church will make an assembly of men wliose external 
morals are so puire that they put to confusion heathen 
morals. If some are hypocrites, but so well disguised that 
she does not recognise their veuiom, she liears witli tln^m, 
for though they are not accejited of God, whom they 
cannot deceive, they are of men, whom they d(M::(‘i,v(‘. And 
thus she is not dishoured by their comluct w]n<jii ap|H‘ars 
holy. But you will have it that the Church, sliould judge 
neither of the heart, for that belongs to God alone, nor of 
works, because God looks at tlio ln>art alon<>; and so 
taking away from her all choice of men, you reiain in tlie 
Church the most debauched and tliose wlio so grc'aily dis- 
honour her, that the synagogues of tlie Jews and the sects 
of the philosophers would have cast tliem out as un- 
worthy, and have abhorred them as impious. 

God has not willed to absolve without tlie Cliurch. As 
she has part in the offence he wills that slie should have 
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part in tire pardon. He associates lier -with tliis power as 
kings tlieir parliaments ; but if sbe binds or looses witb- 
out Grod, sbe is no more tbe Cbiircb, as in tbe case of 
parliament. For even if tbe king bave pardoned a man, it 
is necessary that it sbould be ratified ; but if tbe parlia- 
ment ratifies without tbe king, or refuses to ratify on tbe 
order of tbe king, it is no more tbe parliament of tbe king, 
but a revolutionary body. 

Tbe Cburcb teaches and Grod inspires, both infallibly. 
Tbe oj)eration of tbe Cburcb serves only to prepare for 
grace or for condemnation. What it does suffices for con- 
demnation, not for inspiration. 

Tbe Cburcb has in vain established these words, ana- 
thema, heresies. They are used against herself. 

It is not absolution only which remits sins by tbe Sacra- 
ment of Penance, but contrition, which is not a true con- 
trition if it does not frequent tbe sacrament. 

Thus, again, it is not tbe nuptial benediction which 
binders sin in generation, but tbe desire of begetting 
children for God, which is no true desire except in 
marriage. 

And as a contrite man without tbe sacrament is more 
disposed for absolution than an impenitent man with tbe 
sacrament, so tbe daughters of Lot, for instance, who bad 
only tbe desire for children, were more pure without 
marriage than married persons without desire for chil- 
dren. 

Casuists , — Much almsgiving, reasonable penance; even 
when we cannot assign what is just, we see plainly what is 
not. It is strange that casuists believe they can interpret 
this as they do. 

People who accustom themselves to speak ill and to 
think ill. 

Their great number, far from marking their perfection, 
marks tbe contrary. 

Tbe humility of one makes tbe pride of many. 
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Tliey ma.ke a rule of tlie exeepiioii. If the aiicieiifc 
fathers gave absolution before peuaueo ; do this on] j ns jin 
exception. But of the exception you inahc^ a, rule ■\vitliout 
exception, so that you will not even have it that the rule is 
excex^tional. 

Priest still who will, as under .Terol)oaTn. 

It is a horrible thing that they submit/ to us the disci- 
pline of the Cliurcli in our days as so excfdlont tluit it 
is made a crime to wish to eliange it. I^aineidy it was 
infallibly good, and it was foiiu(l it iniglit l)c (diauged 
without sin, and now% such as it is, we ought not to wisii it 
changed 1 

It has indeed been allowed to cluinge the custom of not 
malving priests save with sudi great eir(:rvnnsj:)(‘('.fi()ii, that 
there were scarcely any wlio wcim? wortliy, }'(:‘t w<i arc} not 
allowed to complain of the custom whicli makes so niauy 
who arc unworthy. 

Two sorts of people place things on the sairio L:;vel, as 
feasts and working days, Cliristiarm and ])rii‘sts, all sins 
among tlimnselvos, etc. Tlierefore ihc one sed conclude 
that what is bad for priests is so for Christ ians, an<l the 
other that what is not bad for Christians is pcuanissible for 
priests. 


The Jansenists are like tlie hercf lcs in t/he reformation 
of their morals, but you are like tlicm in evil. 

Superstition to believe propovsitions, etc. 

Paith, etc. 

If Saint Augustine came at this day, and was as little 
authorised as his defenders, he would do notiritig. Cod 
governs his Church well, in that he sent him l)efor(‘ with 
authority. 

Q-race is needed to make a man into a saint, and if any 
man doubt this he knows not what is a saint, nor wliat is 
a man. 
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Tlie motions of grace, hardness of heart, external cir- 
cumstances. 

G-race will ever he.. in the world, and nature also, so that 
grace is in some sort natural. Thus there will be always 
Pelagians, always Catholics, always strife. 

Because the first birth constitutes the one, and the grace 
of regeneration the other. 

It will be one of the confusions of the damned to see 
themselves condemned by their own reason, by which they 
have thought to condemn the Christian religion. 

When it is said that Jesus Christ died not for all, you 
take advantage of a defect inherent in men who imme- 
diately apply this exception to themselves, which is to 
favour despair instead of tui’ning men from it to favour 
hope. For so we accustom ourselves to interior virtues by 
exterior customs. 

There is heresy in always explaining om,nes by ' all,’ and 
heresy in not explaining it sometimes by " all.’ Bibite ex 
hoc omnes, the Huguenots are heretics in explaining it 
by ^ all.’ In quo omnes ^eccavervM, the Huguenots are 
heretics in excepting the children of the faithful. We 
must then follow the fathers and tradition to know when 
to do so, since there is heresy to be feared on one side or 
the other. 

A jpoint of form , — ^When Saint Peter and the apostles 
consulted about the abolition of circumcision, when it was 
a question of acting in contradiction to the law of God, they 
did not consult the prophets, but considered simply the 
reception of the Holy Spirit in the persons uncircumcised. 
They judged it more certain that God approved those 
whom he filled with his Spirit, than it was that the law 
must be observed. 

They knew that the end of the Law was none other than 
the Holy Spirit, and thus as men ceitainly had this with- 
out circumcision, circumcision was not needful. 
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Blit to preserve pre-eminence to himself ho gives prajer 
to wliom. he ph^rses. 

Wliy G(xl has i‘stal>lisluMl prayer. 

1. To communicate to Iris creatiirt‘s the <ligihty of 
causality. 

2. To teaeli us from whom our virtue comes. 

3. To make us deservi' other virtues l»y \N'<>rk. 

Objedion, But we believe that yirayer eoim‘S from our- 

selv(‘S. , 

Tliis is alisurd, for sinc<‘ Ix-fore we have iaiih, we cannot 
liav(‘ Yjrtu(‘S,howslioul(lwe have faitli ? Is tlH‘rr‘ a. greater 
distance between inlideliij and faith tluiu l>etwrMni faith 
aaid virtue ? 

MeriL This word is ambiguous. 

Meruit liahcre 'RcdernpUrrvM . 

Meruit tam mera viemhni iaiujere. 
l)i(jna tarn mcra Uiembra luiKjerc. 

Non SUM digu'USf qui M.anducat uidejirus. 

Diijuns est accipere. 

Dii/nare Me. 

God is oidy bound ac(*ording to liis promises. 

He has pK)mised to do justici* to prayer, h<^ lias never 
promised prayer only to the cliilrlren ot |>romise. 

8i does not mark indifferenecn Mahiclii, Isaiah 
Isaiah. Si voinmms, etc. 

In quacumque die. 

Ne tirrims, pmsillm grex. Tmiore at trenwre.-^-Quid ergo? 
Ne timeas, modo iimeas. 

Fear not, provided you fear, but if you ii*ar not., then 

fear. _ . . 

Qui me recipity non me recipit, sed euui qui me unsd. 

Ne'ino scit neque Filim. 

Nuhes lucida obumhravit. 

Saint John was to turn the hearts of thi) fatli<‘i>i to the 
children, and Jesus Christ was to sow division. In this 
there is no contradiction. 

The effects in communi and in pcvrticulari The stnni- 
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Pelagians err in saying of in commnni what is true only in 
^MTticulari, and the Calvinists in saying in jparticulari wliat 
is true in communL So it seems to me. 

Saint Augustine has said expressly that power would 
he taken away from the righteous. But it is by chance 
that he said it, for it might have been that the chance of 
saying it did not occur. But his principles make us see 
that when the occasion for it presented itself, it was im- 
possible he should not say so, or that he should say any- 
thing to the contrary. It is then rather that he was forced 
to say it, when the occasion offered itself, than that he said 
it, the occasion having oifered itself, the one being of 
necessity, the other of chance. But the two are aU that we 
could ask. 

The end. Are we certain? Is this princix^le certain? 
Let us examine. 

The testimony of a man’s self is naught. Saint Thomas, 

The image alone of all these mysteries has been openly 
showed to the Jews and by Saint John the forerunner, and 
then the other mysteries, to mark that in each man as in 
the world at large this order must be observed. 

It is, in technical language, wholly the body of Jesus 
Christ, but it cannot be said to be the whole body of Jesus 
Christ. 

The union of two things without change cannot enabh 
us to say that one becomes the other. 

Thus the soul is united to the body, the fire to the fuel, 
without change. 

But change is necessary to make the form of the one 
become the form of the other. 

Thus the union of the Word to man. 

Because my body without my soul would not make the 
body of a man, then my soul united to any matter what- 
soever would make my body. 

It distinguishes for me the necessary condition with a 
sufficient condition, the union is necessary, but not suffi- 
cient. 
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The left arm is not the right. 

Impenetrability is a property of matter. 

Identity of nnmber in regard to the same time requires 

the identity of matter. , t . rti- 

Thus if God united my soul to^ a body in China, the 

same body, idem 7iu7neTo would be in Cdiina. 

The same river which runs there is ide^m ^vumero as ihat 
which runs at the same time in China, 




THOUGHTS ON STYLE. 

Tlj' LOQXJENCE is an art of saying tMngs in sncli a 
J — ' manner, 1, that those to* whom we speak can hear 
them without pain, and with pleasure ; 2, that they feel 
themselves interested, so that self-love leads them more 
willingly to reflect upon what is said. It consists there- 
fore in a eorrespondence which we endeavour to establish 
between the mind and the heart of those to whom we speak 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the thoughts and the 
expressions emx>loyed; this supposes that we have tho- 
roughly studied the heart of man so as to know all its 
springs, and to find at last the true proportions of the 
discourse we wish to suit to it. We should put ourselves 
in the place of those who are to listen to us, and make 
experiment on our own heart of the turn we give to our 
discourse, to see whether one is made for the other, and 
whether we can be sure that our auditor will be as it were 
forced to yield. So far as possible we must confine our- 
selves to what is natural and simple, not aggrandise that 
which is little, or belittle that which is great. It is not 
enough that a phrase be beautiful, it must be fitted to the 
subject, and not have in it excess or defect. 

Eloquence is painted thought, and thus those who, after 
having painted it, add somewhat more, make a picture, not 
a portrait. 

Eloquence , — We need both what is pleasing and what is 
real, but that which pleases must itself be drawn from the 
true. 
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Eloquence, wliicli persuades by gentleii<>ss, not by em- 
pire, as a tyrant, not as a king. 

There is a eertain pattern of cliarin and Ix^auty 
consists in a eertain rekition between onr na1ynr«.% sneli as 
it is, whether -weak or strong, and the thing which pleases 
ns. 

Wliatever is formed on this pattern del igli i s ns, whether 
house, song, disconrse, verse, prose, woman, ])irds, rivers, 
trees, rooms, dresses, etc. 

What evm* is not made on this pattern diH|)L‘ases tliose 
wlio liave good taste. 

And [IS 111 ere is a ]>erfect rcdation betyween [i song and a 
liouso whieli [ire made on a good ]>at,i;<‘rn, b(‘earise tliey are 
like this nniqnc pattern, thorigli eanli aider its kind, there 
is also a perf<.‘ct relation l)etvveen tilings inado on a i>ad 
pattern. Wot that the bad is nnirjne, for there arii many; 
bnt every bad sonnet, for instance, on whatevm' hike pat- 
tern it is constructed, is exactly like a wonnin dressed on 
that |)attern. 

Notliing malces ns nndervstand. bei.ter the jilisnrdity of a 
fals(‘ sonmd. tlian to consider nainre and fhcj pattern, jind 
then to imagine a wonnin or a house constructed on that 
pattern. 

Wlnjn a naturtil disconrse paints a passion or an eifect, 
we feel in our mind the truth of wluit w^c read, which, was 
there before, though wc did not know if-, and we are in- 
clined to love him who malces us i’<‘el it. 3for lui has not 
made a display of his own riches, but of ours, and thus this 
benefit renders him pleasant to us, besides t-hat sucli a 
community of intellect necessarily inclines the heart to love. 

All the false beauties which we blame in Cicero have 
their admirers and in great number. 

The last thing we decide on in writing a ])ook is wliat 
shall be the first we put in it. 

Language . — ^We ought not to turn the mind from one 
thing to another save for relaxation, at suitalde times, and 
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Ho ^or lie tliat diverts out of season wearies, and lie 

'Who wearies us out of season repels us, and we simply 
txLrxi away. So much it pleases our wayward lust to do the 
exact contrary of what those seek to obtain from us who 
gi-ve -as no pleasure, the coin for which we will do what- 
ewcr we are asked. 

^^^Hien we meet with a natural style, we are charmed 
and astonished, for we looked for an author, and we found 
a man. But those who have good taste, and who seeing a 
liook: expect to find a man, are altogether surprised to &id 
an author : jplus ^oetice quam humane locuius es. Those 
pay great honour to nature, who show her that she is able 
to discourse on all things, even on theology. 

Xianguages are ciphers, where letters are not changed 
into letters, but words into words, so that an unknown 
language can be deciphered. 

^W"ben in a discourse we find words repeated, and in 
trying to correct them find we cannot change them for 
others without manifest disadvantage, we must let them 
stand, for this is the true test ; our criticism came of envy 
which is blind, and does not see that repetition is not in 
this place a fault, for there is no general rule. 

JSIiscellaneous. Language . — Those who force words for 
the sake of antitheses are like those who make false 
■windows for symmetry. 

Their rule is not to speak accurately, but in accurate 
form. 

To put a mask on nature and disguise her. Ko more 
King, pope, bishop, but sacred majesty, no more Paris, but 
the capital of the Kingdom. 

There are places in which we should call Paris, Paris, 
and others in which we ought to call it the capital of the 
Kingdom. 

There are those who speak well and -write ill. Because 
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tlio rilacc' and tlie aiidience wti.rui tliein, and draw from 
thniiMninds more than would Jiave been produced without 
tluxt warBitli. 

MlMdlaneo'US.—A. figure of speech, “ I should have 
wislied to api)ly myself to that.’' 

The a^mritivG virtue of a key, ilie aUractive virtue of a 
crook. 

To guess. The fart that I tahe m- your sorrow. Ihe 

Cardimd did not choose to he i^ucssed. • , i • 

My mind is dis^pueted within ms. i am dis-iuaded is 
better. 

To extinmdsh the torch of sedition, too Ivixuriaut. 

The restlessness of Ms (jenius. Two sinking words too 

mu(;h. 

A coach upset or overtiirned, according to tlie meaning. 
Sfiread ahmad, or upsety ac(*ording to ih(i meaning. 

The argument by force of M.. le M., over tlie inar. 

Syiinnetry. 

Is what we see at one glance. ^ 

Eomidea on the fact that there is no reason tor any 

ditference. , 

And founded also on the face oi main ^ 

Whence it comes that symmetry is only ivantcd m 
hreadth, not in heighth or depth. 

Sceptic, for ohstinate. 

Descartes useless and uncertain. _ 

No one calls another a conrtier hut lie who is not one 
himself, a pedant save a pedant, a provincial l>ut a pro- 
vincial, and I would wager it was the printer who put it 
on the title of Letters to a Provincial. 

The chief talent, that which rules all others. 
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If tlie liglitniug were to strike low-lying places, etc., 
poets, and tliose whose only reasoiiings are on tilings of 
that nature would lack proofs. 

Poetical beatify. — As we talk of poetical beauty, so ought 
we to talk of mathematical lieauty and medical beauty ; 
yet we do not use those terms, because we know perfectly 
the object of mathematics, that it consists in proofs, and 
the object of medicine, that it consists in healing, but we 
do not understand wherein consists charm ■which is the 
object of poetry. We do not know what is the natural 
model to be imitated, and for want of that kiio-wledge we 
invent a set of extravagant terms, the golden a/je, the 
ivonder of our times, fatal f etc., and call this jargon jioctic 
beauty. 

But if we imagine a woman on that pattern, which con- 
sists in saying little things in great words, wo shall sec a 
pretty girl bedecked with mirrors and cliains absurd to 
our taste, because we know better wherein consists tlie 
charm of woman than the charm of verse. But those wlio 
do not know, would admire her in such trimmings, and in 
many villages she would be taken for the queen, wherefore 
sonnets made on such a patteim have been called The 
Village Queens. 

Those who judge of a work without rule are in regard 
to others as those who possess a watch are in regard to 
others. One says, “it was two hours ago,” another, “it 
is only three-quarters of an hour.” I look at niy wat.idi 
and say to the one, “you are weary of us,” and to i.he 
other, “ time flies fast with you, for it is only an hour and 
a half.” And I laugh at those who say that time goes 
slowly with me, and 'that I judge by fancy. They do not 
know that I judge by my watch. 


X 


yarious thoughts. 

nJATEEMATIGS 

that is to say, the has bo roles. 

the Biorality of the > iud^ment, as scieuce belongs 

of the intelleet ^ is to be a true pbilosophei 

?wS2eBt^?the Uj is iittio 

nourishment gives little substance. 

There is an universal and essential difference betiveen 

*^"ThfS fstue"^? the^ prindpS" organs of 

that it forms belief, but because things are true or false 

“SS 

the ^1, stays to regard the side it loves, and thus 3 t, 
hy what it sees. 

The heart has its reasons, which f ^®%’"^°‘^L’'"?eart 
we feel in a thousand instances. I say that the hec 

loves the universal Being natural^, 

according as it gives itself to each, ^ 

aoainst one or the other at its own will, xou nave 

rejected one and kept the other, does reason cause your 
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It is tlie heart which is conscions of G-od, not the reason. 
This then is faith ; God sensible to the heart, not to the 
reason. 

Reason acts slowly and with so many views, on so man}' 
principles, which it ought always to keep before it, that it 
constantly slumbers and goes astray, from not having its 
principles at hand. The heart does not act thus, it acts 
in a moment, and is always ready to act. We must then 
place our faith in the heart, or it will be always vacil- 
lating. 

Men often mistake their imagination for their heart, and 
they believe they are converted as soon as they think of 
being converted. 

Those who are accustomed to judge by the heart do not 
understand the process of reasoning, for they wish to 
■understand at a glance, and are not accustomed to seek 
for principles. And others on the contrary, who are 
accustomed to reason by principles, do not at all under- 
stand the things of the heart, seeking principles and not 
being able to see at a glance. 

If we -wished to prove those examples by which we prove 
other things, we should have to take those other things to 
be examples. For as we always believe the difficulty is in 
the mat-ter we wish to prove, we find the examples clearer 
and aids to demonstration. 

Thus when we wish to demonstrate a general propo- 
sition, we must give the rule special to a case, but if we 
wish to demonstrate a particular case, we must begin with 
the particular rule. For we always find the thing obscure 
which we wish to prove, and that clear which we employ 
as proof ; for when a matter is proposed for proof we first 
fill ourselves with the imagination that it is therefore 
obscure, and on the contrary that what is to prove it is 
clear, and so we understand with ease. 

Far from believing a thing because you have heard it, 
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luivin- iml, yorirsdf 

youi-self. and ilie constant voice ot your re;. son, not tliat 

(>1; otlii'rs. 

j^ellof i« so important I . , , , , 

A liruulrod c^oiitradn'tions ini^^tit 1)0 i uio. 

„M ti™ l»y»o rule. II 
Ttcrislioil • ■ • 

' False l.nniiliiy i« l"'i<le. 

^lutuivtj'ul^yo.i please. You must eitl.or believe, 
or d<‘ny, or <loul.)t. 

We 

Llkvr. 'u^ ^vell are to a man^vllat 

paces are to a horse. 

Memory is necessary for every operation of tl.o reason. 

Memory and ioy are feelinos, a,n.I even n.athenndtol 
T,ror.ositions l,oe!.nie so. for reas.m nmhes vl.at is felt 
Ltural, and natural feelings are eliaced hy leasoii. 

All our reasoning is reduced to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is like yet contrary lo feeling. ^ 
cannot distinguish between these ‘f ‘‘y, “ts 
says that my feeling is fancy, another 
feeling. We must have a rule. Keason olieis h. isUf. I 
she isVia-kle in all directions, and so there is no uilc. 

Season commands us much more imperiously ttian a 
master, for in disobeying the one we are unluippy, an 
diso'beying tlie other we are fools. 

Wlien we are accustomed to use had reasons for provitig 

natural effects, we do not wish to receive good 

when they are discovered. An examine may ho taken nom 
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tlie circulation of the blood, to giye a reason -why the vein 
swells below the ligature. 

We are usually better persuaded by reasons which we 
have ourselves discovered, than by those which have come 
into the mind of others. 

M. de Eoannez said : “ Eeasons come afterwards, but at 
first a thing pleases or shocks me, without my knowing the 
reason, and yet it displeased me for the reason which I 
only discover later.’' But I beheve, not that he was dis- 
pleased for those reasons which he afterwards discovered, 
but that those reasons were only discovered because the 
thing was displeasing. 

The diference hetiveen the mathematical mmd and the 
jmtcUcad mind . — In the one the premisses are palpable, 
but removed from ordinary use, so that from want of habit 
it is dilEcult to look in that direction, but if we take the 
trouble to look, the premisses are fuUy visible, and we 
must have a totally incorrect mind if we draw wrong- 
inferences from premisses so plain that it is scarce possible 
they should escape our notice. 

But in the practical mind the premisses are taken from 
use and wont, and are before the eyes of every body. W^e 
have only to look that way, there is no difEculty in seeing 
them ; it is only a question of good eyesight, but it must 
be o-ood, for the premisses are so numerous and so subtle, 
that it is scarce possible but that some escape us. How 
the omission of one premiss leads to error, thus we must 
have very clear sight to see all the premisses, and then an 
accurate'inind not to draw false conclusions from known 

^^^Airmathematicians would then be practical if they were 
clear-sighted, for they do not reason incorrectly on pre- 
misses ‘"known to them. And practical men wo^d be 
mathematicians if they could turn their eyes to the pre- 
misses of mathematics to which they are unaccustomed. 

The reason therefore that some y>ractical men are no 
mathematical is that they cannot at all turn their atten- 
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tiou to ina,ilieivia.ijcal pi**M)iissos. th<‘ r(‘;iscni tluit 

iiiaAlKoniitioiaiis arc not practicaJ, is tliai I ijov do not s <:‘0 
wliat is before tbom, and tbat, a('<'usit viri<Ml to the |)rc(‘ise 
and distinct statoineuts of inathrinat i(*s a ltd not rcasouinp; 
till tliey liave \vcll exannticd aial arraic^nd their prtanisses, 
tliey ai’O lostiu ]>raetical lif<3 wliercin the premisses do not 
admit of svicb arrarc^ennait, heino- st-areely sem, indev'd 
they ar<‘ iV*lt rather tiia.ii si/en, a,nd. iliere is n;reat diflicuity 
in ca;ns!nt? tlnan to 1 m‘ iV'lt by i iiose who do not, of them- 
selves ]>('r<‘eivc tlaan. Tliey are so niets a.tci so inniierons, 
tliat a veiT thbmate and vinw ch‘ar s<‘)ise is needed to a)tpre- 
liend t liem, a.ml to j\id,L*-e rio-hily and jnstly wtien lliey are 
a|>prelH‘iide«b witlnvut a.s a nde lieine; able to demonstrate 
thnm in an onbavly way as in mathemat ies ; lieisiuse i la3 
premiss(‘s are not bid’ore ns in t lie same way, and h<,M‘anse 
it would be an iulinite matter to nndmdaloe We must; see 
tliem at oiu^c, at one j 4 ’himM\ and not hy a. [u-oeess <d; 
reasoninit, at least up to a e.ertain d(‘; 4 -re(*. And thus it; is 
rare tliat iiuitlieiuati(*ians a, re, praetieal, or that practical 
men are matlumiatieia.ns, hecaaise mat innnat ita’ans wish to 
tn*at pra,eti<‘a.l ]ib‘ mat Inmiat ieally ; and tiny niaJm t.lnan- 
selves ridieuioiis, ivisliini^ to iM-^-in hy detinitions a,ud pre- 
misses, a |)roeee<liipi; wliii'h this way of reasoiduii’ will noli 
bear. Tlie mind does iiid(M*d tlie saam^ tiling, but taadtly, 
naturally and n-itlioui; aid:, in a way ivhieli, none can, 
ex]>ress, and only a :few can feel. 

Practical minds on the contrary, Ihuiio tluis a(!(*ust;omed 
to jnd^e at a glance, are amazisl wlnm pro|)ositious a,r<3 
jyresented to them of wliicli they imd(‘rsiand nothing and 
the way to which is tlu'ongli si;erile detinitions a.ml |>re- 
inisses, which they are not {iccustomed to s(*(‘ t hus in didail, 
and therefore are repelled and dishearl;mnMl. 

But inaccurate minds are never citlier pract ica.l or mat he- 
matical. Matheinaticians who a re oidy niat lu,‘ma.ticiajis 
have exact minds, provided all things an* <d(*ar]y set before 
them in definitions and jiremisBes, otlierwis <5 tluyy are 
inaccurate and intolerable, for tliey arc only iic(‘irri,ii;e \vhen 
the pi'emisses are perfectly clear. 

And practical men, who are only pracdlcal, ('annot have 
the patience to condescend to first principles of things 
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speculative and abstract, wliicli tliey liave never seen in 
tlie world, and to wliicli they are wholly unaccustomed. 

There are various hinds of good sense, there are some 
who judge correctly in a certain order of things, and are 
lost ill otliors. 

Some are able to draw conclusions well from a few pre- 
misses, and this shows a penetrative intellect. 

Others draw conclusions well where there are many pre- 
misses. 

For instance, the first easily understand the laws of 
hydrostatics, wlnv’c tlie premisses are few, but the conclu- 
sions so nice, that only the greatest penetration can reach 
tliein. And these persons would perhaps not necessarily 
be great niatheinaticians, because mathematics embrace a 
great number of premisses, and perhaps a mind may be so 
formed that it searclies with ease a few premisses to the 
bottom, yet cannot at all comprehend those matters in 
wliicli there are many premisses. 

There are two hinds of mind, the one able to penetrate 
vigorously and deejily into the conclusions of certain pre- 
misses, and tli(‘se. are minds true and just. The otlier 
able to coinprehend a great number of premisses without 
confusion, and these are the minds for mathematics. The 
one kind has force and exactness, the other capacity. Now 
the one quality can exist without the other, a mind may be 
vigorous and narrow, or it may have great range and no 
strength. 

Wlien we do not know the truth, of a thing, it is not 
amiss that there should be a common error to fix the mind 
of men, as for instance the moon, to which is attributed 
the change of seasons, the progress of diseases, etc. For 
the principal malady of man is that restless curiosity 
about matters which he can not understand, and it is not 
so had for him to be mistaken, as to be so idly curious. 

The way in which Epictetus, Montaigne, and Solomon 
de Tultie wrote, is the most usual, the most insinuating, 
the most easily remembered, and the most often quoted ; 
because it is wholly composed of thoughts which arise out 
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of tlie ordinary conversations of life. As vdoni a man 
speaks of tlie vulgjir error that the moon is tlio cause of 
all, we never fail to say tliat Solomon do Tultie says, that 
when we Icnow not the truth of a matter, it is wcdl there 
should 1)6 a common error, etc. ; wliieh is tlie thoug-lit 
above. 

To ■write against those who plunged too deep into science. 
Descartes. 

Descartes. 

We inust sa.y in general : “This is made by figure aaid 
motion f<>r it is i.ruie” Diit to say wlial. 1 li<‘se aaag mid to 
compose i’lie macliiue, is ridiiailous. T\>r it is iiseh'ss, 
nncertaiii, and painful. And if it were tru<‘ we do not 
think tliat all philosophy is 'worth one hour of pain. 

I cannot forgive Descarf es. 

If an animal did by mind wliat it does by iiisi.inct, and, 
if it spoke by mind -what it sjK‘alvS liy instinct, in luinfing, 
and warning its eom]>Jiniens that, ilie rpiarry is found or 
lost, it would certainly also s] )eak in r(‘ga,,rd to those tilings 
■whicli a,ffect it more strongly, as for instanc<% “ G naw me 
this cord which hurts me, and whicli I c-annot reach.’’ 

The story of the pike and frog of Iaa,n<*o\iri. Tliey do 
it always and never otlierwistg nor any oi-her thing of 
mind. 

The calculating machine works results whi(*h a|>]>roa(li 
nearer to thought than anything dom'. l)y a,nimals, l>ut it 
does nothing which enables us to say it" luis any 'will, as 
animals have. 

Wlien it is said that heat is only tlie motion of ceil ain 
niolecnles, and light the conatus recedendi wliich we feel, 
we are surprised. And shall we think tliat, pleasures is Imt 
•the buoyancy of onr spirits ? We liave conceived so dif- 
ferent an idea of it, and these sensations seem so removed 
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from tliose otliers wliicli we say are the same as those with 
which we compare them. The feeling of fire, the warmth 
which affects ns in a manner wholly dihierent from touch, 
the reception of sonnd and light, all this seems to ns 
mysterious, and yet it is as material as the blow of a 
stone. It is true that the minnteness of the sxhrits which 
enter into the pores tonch diiferent nerves, yet nerves are 
always touched. 

What is more absnrd than to say that inanimate bodies 
have passion, fear, horror, that insensible bodies, without 
life, and even incapable of life, have passions, which pre- 
suppose at least a sensitive sonl to feel them, nay more, 
that the object of their teri'or is a vacnnm? What is 
there in a vacnum which shonld make them afraid? 
What can be more base and more ridicnlons ? E’er is this 
all ; it is said they have in themselves a principle of 
motion to avoid a vacnnm. Have they arms, legs, 
muscles, nexwes ? 

How foolish is painting, which draws admiration by the 
resemblance of things of which we do not admire the 
originals. 

In the same way that we injure the nnderstanding we 
injure the feelings also. 

The feelings and the nnderstanding are formed by 
society, and are perverted by society. Thus good or bad 
society forms or perverts them. It is theix of the first 
importance to know how to choose in order to form and 
not to pervert them, and we cannot make this choice if 
they be not already formed and not perverted. Thus a 
circle is formed, and happy are those who escape it. 

Have yon never seen persons, who, in order to complain 
of the iittle you make of them, bring before you the 
example of people in high position who esteem them ? To 
stich i answer, “ Show me the merit by which yon have 
charmed these persons, and I will esteem yon too.’’ 
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Tlio world is full of good inaxiiiis. All tliat is iKM'ded ' 
is their riglit application. For iiistaiuM', no oin^ doiil.)ts 
that we ongiit to risk our lives for the conunon weal, and 
many do so. But for iheligion, innnn 

Nature diversifies and imitates, a.rt imitates and di- 
versifies. 


The more intellect wc havc^ oursttves, the mor(3 origi- 
nality do we discover in otliers. (trdiiiaiw j>eoph‘ find no 
diiTerenee between men. 


Since we cannot be universal, and Icno^v all that is to 1)0 
known of oviu'ything, we should know' a^ lilt It* ot (Wery- 
thing. For it is far lietter to know' so nn t iling ot all tlian 
to know the whole of one ttfmg, tins universality is tlio 
best. If we can have laitli, still better, i)ut, if we must 
cl loose, let us choose the first. The work I ib(‘ls ami acts 
on this, a.nd the world is often a goo<l jndgie 

Certain autliors speaking of t,heir w'orks, say : My Imok, 
my (•oinmcntary, my liistory, etc.” They a.rt^ lilce tlie 
middle-class peojdc wlio have a small house of tlicir own, 
and have “ my iiouse” always on tla^ tongm*. Tlicy would 
do bettor to say: Our book, our <*om merit, ary, our liistory, 
etc.” ; liecause iliero is in them generally more of other 
people’s tliaii their own. 

A true friend is so great an advantage, even for the 
greatest lord, in order that he inay spt^alc w«t11 of tliem, 
and upliold them in their absen<*o,*tlurt tliey ouglit to do 
all that is possible to have one. But tliey sliould clioose 
well, for spite of all they may do for fciols* wliatm'er good 
these say of them would be useless, a.nd tlnw would not 
even speak well of them if they found tkemsidves in tlie 
minority, for they are without authority. Ami thus they 
would abuse them in company. 


** You are ungraceful, excuse me, I lieg.” Without that 
excuse I had not known there was auglit amiss. “ With 
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reverence be it spoken . . . The only evil is the 
excuse. 

I always dislike such compliments as these : I have given 
yon a great deal of troiible. I fear I am tiring yotc. I fear 
this is too long. For we either have our audience with us, 
or we provoke them. 

Rivers are roads which move and carry us whither we 
wish to go. 

In every action we must look beyond the action at our 
past, present and future state, and at others whom it 
affects, and see the relations of all these things. And then 
we shall be very careful. 

In every dialogue and discourse we ought to be able to 
say to those who are olf ended, ‘‘ Of what do you com- 
plain? ’’ 

There are many people who listen to the sermon as they 
listen to vespers. 

When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods 
ai'e in peace. 



NOTES. 


P. 2. 

T) AS GAL'S Frnfrsswn of Fiifh. A fow days afier PascarB 
cleatli, a Bervaiiti discovered this profession sawe<l info »a fold 
of his master’s waistcoaf;, It was written on parcvli- 

ment, with a copy on paper. His family ])eIi 6 V 0 (l that ho had 
carefully placed tliis in each new garnicnit, de.sirinir to have 
always about him tlie memorial of the spiritual erisifn 

P. 2, 1. 22, Fm.Fqnnrmrl vir. Jer. ii. l‘J. 

P. 8. General InlnHlnclion. In tins arc apj)a.ren<.ly two drafls 
of the same preface), the second hi^inning with Ibe pani;p*aph 
“ Before entering,” p. 9, 1. 15. ]\r, Faugero was tlic hrsf, to i-ioiog- 
nize the true character of this sketch, which lias homo vjirions 
titles. The Port Royal edition called it: “ Against tlic Indif- 
ference of Atheists;” Condorcet headed it: “On flio Need of 
Concern for the Proofs of a Future Life;” Bossut: “On the 
Need of a Study of Religion.” Sec^ note on p. 01. 

P. 8, 1. 9 I)eus ahscondilus. Is.xlv. 15. Vere Pu es I)(‘U8 
alsconditus, Bens Israel Salvador, 

P. 11. Notes for the General IntrodiicUon. Tlie fragments 
following are thus arranged by Molinier as liaving bcon^^iri Iris 
judgment intended for and many of them expanded in the pre- 
ceding Preface. 

P. i2, 1. 24. M/don was a man of fasliion at Paris, a friend of 
Pascal’s friend, the Chevalier de Mere. 

P. 17. Preface to the First Part This is PascaPs own tiilo 
to the section. 


P. 17, 1. 2. Glimron, Pierre, was born at Paris in 1541. Ho 
was a friend of Montaigne, whose philosopliy ho adopted. His 
Trade de la Sagesse, Bordeaux, 1001, is the work of whoso elabo- 
rate divisions Pascal com|)lains. 

P. 17. 1. 13. Montaigne's defects, Mademoisollo do Goiimay, 
Montaigne’s adopted daughter, defends the Essayist in regard to 
this matter, in the preface to her edition of the Essays^ J hiris, 
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V, 17, 1. 15. 'pf'OpU ‘wiilwui eyes. Montaigne, Essaisy L ii. eh. xii, 

3\ 17, 1. 10. spnariny the. circle. Ih., 1. ii. eh. xiv. 

P. 17, 1. 10. a (jrexiivT ncorld. Montsiigne, Ecsnis. 1. ii. eh. xii. 

P. 17, 1. 10. on suicide. a/)ul on d>'a/h. 7 A., I. i. eli. iii. 

P. 17, 1. 18. ivif/mit fear tend 'without raju nUmce. Ih.., I. iii, 
ch. ii. 

P. 10. Mans disprnpnrt ion. Pascal’s own title. 

P. 10, 1. 24. ihr. centre of ndtdch is ('venj udwre., iJie circunifer- 
e-nce no 'udiere. Yoliaire atlribiited llhs himons saying to the 
pscndo-TiinaiUS of lioeris, an ainidgenicnt of Plato's TimamSt 
l>ut in, neitlicr woih is tlie wliolo senlenco to he fonnd. Tho 
saying, liowe-ver, is not originally Pascal’s. It is probaldy bor* 
rowed from Mile, do (lournay’s pialaco to In r edit i(>M of Mon- 
taigne, Paris, lbb5, and was takc-n by lier from Ital)<.vlais, l)k. iii. 
eh. Id, wlioro it ia attributed to llei-inos ^I’risinegisius, IM. Ilavet, 
who gives these, and many more det.ails, finally t race-s it, on tho 
authority of Vineioit do Beauvais, 12h()4.2t>4, to Kmpcdocles. 

P. 21, ]. di). 1 'will discourse of the all. 4'bia saying of Deiiio- 
critns is taken hy Pascal froin jMontaigne, Essals, 1. ii. ch xii. 

P.22, 1. G. JJe omm scihiti. Tho title given to nine hundred 
pro])osition8, put forth at liomo by I’ico della Mirandola, then 
aged twenty-three, in 1480. 

1*. 22, 1. 12. The Trinriples of ‘.Philosophy. Descar icB wrote 
a work witli this title, Frinevpia Vhilosophhe. 

P. 22. 1. 0. Ile'iuficia eo 'usque tw,ta swui. d’axatiis, Ann. lib. iv. 
c. xviii. Taken by Pascal from Montaigne, lissais^ 1. iii. cln viii. 

P. 24. 1. d4. And. what completes ovr iuahitHy. C'nuparo for 
tlio wliolc of the passage on matter and Hjiirit, Descartes, Bis- 
conrs de la Method r. 

P. 20, 1. 2. Models quo corimrihus adhwret spiritns. H. Aug. 
Be Gwiiafe Bei^ xxi. 10. Taken by Pasc,al from Montaigne, 
Essais^ 1. ii. eh. xii. 

P. 27, 1. 4. Lusfnwit la.mpade terras, d'ho full couplet is, 

Tales s%mt homimim nwntes^ qu/di paler 'ipse 
Jupiter auctiferas lustravit hwvpade, terras. 

S. Aug. Be G'lvitate Bei, v. 8, a translation by Cicero of two lines 
in the Odyssey, xviii. 130. The (piotation is borrowed from 
Montaigne, Essais, 1. ii. ch. xii. 

P. 27. 1. 31. a fly is htizzing. Borrowed from Montaigne, 
Essais. 1. iii. ch. xiii. 

P. 28, 1, 1. flies which tvin haitles. Montaigne relates that 
the Portuguese besieging the town of Tainly were ol)liged to 
raise the siege on account of the clouds of dies. Essais, 1. ii. 
ch. xii. 



P, 28, 1. 28. ILmorta hospltis viikfs dlvl pnctmmutis, 

Bap. V. 14. 

30, L 14. Thrumq%Le graicv, altered from Hor. (Jarm. iii. 
29, V. 13. plenmqiiG grafm tliviiibiis ’vlcvs. 

P. 30, 1. 23. Epmnmmidas, Tlie example is taken from j\Ion- 
taigne, Essais, L ii. cli. xxxvi. 

P. 32, 1. 1. Sncpzhig alsorhs all Ihe faenUtPs. Aparaplirase of 
a passage in Montaigne, Es^aais^ 1. iii. cb. v. 

P. 32, 1.8. Scaramouch. One of the traditional parts in Italian 
Comedy, at that time played by the well-known actor Tibtavio 
Eioreili, whom Pascal had x)robably scon. 

P. 32, 1. 9. The doctor, also a common cliaracter in 
Italian farces. Molicre has borrowed from the Italian stage 
Iiis doctor, so often a pedant and a fool, ofwlioni lo docteiir 
Pancrace, in Le Mariage Fora', is ])er]uips iho most noijildo 
example, thongh tliat comedy wnis produced after tlio doiitii of 
Pascal. 

P. 32, 1. 28. the Oond-rieu, the Dpi^argur.^. Gerard Th*.sargnos 
was a mathematician at Condrien on the Itlione, wlio luul Im-cu 
P ascal’s teaclier. Among iho Muscat grapes grown at (‘on- 
drien, Pascal distinguishes a special variety of Desai’guo:;, and 
among these a particular vine. 

P. 33, 1, 10. iho Fasmon of (JJpohulhir. In Artawaa', on h' 
Grand Cyrus, the celebrated romance of MademoiH<dk^ do 
Scudery, Cleobnline, inincess, afterwards qiieen of Corinth, is one 
of the principal characters. She is represented as in love with 
Myrinthe, one of her subjects, but “she loved Inni without 
thinking of love ; and remained so long in her error, tliat w'hcn 
she became aware of it, her affection was no longer in a condi- 
tion to be overcome.” 

P. 34. Eiversion, Under this heading Pascal comx^riscs not 
only trivial occupations, and the distractions of idle society, lait 
all which, save truth alone, can form the study or tlie resiuirch 
of man. The main idea of the chax')ter is borrowed from Mon- 
taigne, Essais, 1. iii. chap. x. 

P. 36, 1. 22. The counsel given to Tyrrhus* Ih., 1. i. cli. xliii. 

P. 37, 1. 18. as children are frightened, ai a fare, liorrowed 
from Montaigne, Essais, 1. ii. ch. xii., and Montaigne in ids turn 
borrowed it from Seneca, Ep. 24. 

P. 37, 1. 36. BiiperintindmL Of finances, Tlie last who lield 
this office w'as Fou(xuet, still in office when this was written. 
He was dismissed in disgrace in 1661. 

P. 37, 1. 37. firsi president. Of the Parliament of Paris, 

P. 38, 1. 1, dis77rissed to their country houses. At that dale, 
and for a long time afteiuvards, a Minister of Btate rarely fell 
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IVom Ollice without reeeiviii" a Lt'fhu' dy carjui which I'aniislieil 
luai to the seclusion of his c»mulry estate. 

r. 40, 1. 24. I'H cmi'nit>i(s rrijinnu. (jiavsir!. Kccliis. xxiv. 7, 

r. 41, 1. 17. if/dl U'rnrivrt^s. Ct)iu|iare Montaigne, 

1. iii. 

P. 41, 1. 7. (Jivsitr 'CV7.S loo old. See Montaigne, .77s>;(f:/x, I. ii. 
ell. xxxiv. 

P. 44. The- (I'i'ral'iires und- JjiffJi jirss of Tbo title sug- 

gested by Pascal, in luan^- passages of the autogrM])li MS. 

P. 41, i. 12. J'b/’ J'orl ILojul. Tlie let ters A. V. XL occur in 

Several j)laces in Pascal's MS. It is g(*nera,lly thouglit that they 
inea.n d Per/~Juni,rh and .are intendtal to indicate sulijecis to be 
deveiojHsl biter in c<yHjy'rnicr,s or lectures at that, liouse. 

P. 40, 1. 1. Mnn 'A 'Utdllirr ttinjiA ’Unt' hnde. This is closcdy 
bovrowial Iroin Montaigne, 1. iii, cli. xiii. 

P. 47, 1. 10, ( -orni in'jiH'td- n/o/v s Imiias colhujiiiif prurir. 1 ad 

Cor. XV. 01), but the Vulgat.c» residing lias nmhi. 

P. 48, 1, 10, .Panins .hLnJIrits. The example is tsiken from 
Montaigne, .hdssais, 1. i. cb. xix. See also Cic. ’’.Piisi'id, v. 40. 

P. 48, 1. 80. Ego vlr vidt-ns^ Ijanumt. iii. 1. JLjn vlr rldens 
gu t'll prrhilrni 'mea-vi rn vWgn rudhj’na f Ion Is t jiis. 

P. 51. Of (hr di'Ci'piiO' po/errs, etc. Tins is IbiKC<'ii’s own title 
for tliis KC(‘.tion. 

P. 51, 1. 15. LootghodUyto Pascal uses this word in an ex- 
tended sense already gixaoi to it by Montsiigno, suid nieans that 
faculty by which we attribute a vsilue to those tilings which in 
fact luivC3 none, 

P. 50, 1. 10. fnrred. enfs, Itabelais, Idn v. ch, II, 

P. 54, 1. 7. IJrlla Opinlonr, No work is known under this 
name. Itascal possibly incans a work of Carlo Flosi, I/( )pinicme 
immmcL mondmoniH cmisIdonUa ne gU (fffari drl a/ov/f/o, Mondovi, 
1600. But it is not certain that tins edition is tlie reprint of a 
work extant before Pascal wrote. 

P. 54, 1. 33. DiseasoH are avmiher Hirnwe of error. Taken from 
l\f(mtaigne, Essais, 1. ii. cli. xii. 

P. 56, 1. 26. 'in Eimi:md(wd fhal (f the hurgmses. This may 
be compared with x>* 60, 1. 16. In the majority of Bwiss towns 
every candidate for municixial oflice must needs jioBsess the 
freedom of the town, but the intention wa.s not to set aside those 
of noble birth, as Pascal supposes, but foreigners, and those of 
other towns, each of which was considered as a separate 
state. 

P. 57, 1. 31. would cave noil mig for Trovence. Compare Mon- 
taigne, 1. i. ch. xxii. pav Ventre7}dse de la cons, 

tume Que chacun est contant du lieu ou nature Vaplanic: ct leg 
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sauvagps d'Escosse n'ont gueftvke de la Toumim ny Ibb Scythes 
do la Thessalie£ 

P, 57, 1. 32. Ferox gens. Livy, 1. xxxiv. c. 17. 

P. 58, 1. 26. Brave deeds. Borrowed from Montaigne, Essais, 
L i. ch. xL 

P. 61, Of Justice, etc. These fragments, now among the 
best known of Pascal’s Thoughts, but for the most part brought 
to notice in the edition of Bossut, 1779, have their present 
arrangement and title from Molinier. 

P. 62, 1. 7. Nihil amplms. These sentences, borrowed from 
Montaigne, are quoted, the first of them wrongly, from Cicero, 
Be Flnihus, v. 21 ; the second from Seneca, Ad Lucilium, E}^, 
95 ; the third from Tacitus, Annales, iii. 25. Compare with the 
whole passage Montaigne, Essais^ 1. ii. ch. xii. and 1. iii. ch. xiii. 

P. 62, 1. 35. the iviscst of law givers. Socrates, in the EejntUio 
of Plato. 

P. 62, 1. 37. Quum veritatem. S. Aug., De Givif. Dei, iv, 31. 
From Montaigne, Essais, 1. ii. ch. xii. 

P. 63, 1. 16. Archesilas. Born at Pitane in iEolis of a 
Scythian father, about 300 b.c. He was founder of the School 
known as the Second Academy. See Montaigne, Essais, 1. ii. 
ch. xii. 

P. 64, 1. 25. For all that is here said on Custom, see Mon- 
taigne, Esso, is, 1. i. ch. xxii. 

P, 65, 1. 15. Tasce oves meas. Joh. xxi. 17. The words are 
those taken as the foundation of papal authority. You owe me 
pasturage, i.e. you owe me justice. 

P. 66, 1. 5. the soldiers of Mahomet, thieves, heretics. Pascal 
boldly joins heretics and thieves, for those who did not hold his 
creed appeared to him as men sans foi ni loi, faithless and law- 
less. In his eyes a Turk was scarce a man. See the Provincial 
Betters, let. xiv. “ Sont-ce des religieux et des prMres quiparUnt 
de ceite sorte ? Sont-ce des Chretiens? Sont-ce des Turcs? Sont- 
ce des demons f And Thoughts, p. 211, 1. 30. “ Do we not see 
beasts live and die like men, and Turks like Christians ? ” 

P. 66, 1. 16. The Swiss. See note on p. 56, 1. 26. 

P. 66, 1. 20. condemning so many Spaniards to death. Pos- 
sibly an allusion to the battle of the Dunes, 1659, which led to 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, so long desired by all but Spain, then 
obliged to consent. 

P. 67, 1. 25. Summum jus, summa injuria. Charron, TraiU 
de la Sagesse, etc. ch. xxvii. art. 8. 

P. 68, 1. 2. The end of the Twelfth Provincial. The following 
is the passage to which Pascal alludes. “ C^est une eirange et 
longue guerre qtie celle oil la violence essaye d'opprimer la vhiiL 
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Tons h's rfforis (If la vioh iice nf I'mivfnf ojjaAilir la et ne 

sfiTrat (ju\l la, rcJaViY (hivania(jc. Touifs It s Ivtiulrrs (h la verife^ 
nc pcai'ml rkn ynair (irnfcr la, vlohucf ft iif haii (juf Vlrrifar 
t'ncore plus . • . la vlohmcc ct hi vitUc nf ptrun nl rhn, I'vne mr 
VanirfJ’'’ 

r. 08, 1. Th.a Frondf. Tliis was tlie narno ^criveii io the 
party which rose aj^jairist Ma'/arin and the Couri. during the 
minority of Louis \I V., and plmif^cd Franco into civil war. 

P. 00, 1. 20. give mo thr simp. Tliis is no oxaj^,G:orai ion, since, 
fifty years aflor Pascal wrote, Voltaire was beaten Ijy tiie scr- 
\'an(;H of Mie Due do Itohan. 

1‘. 00, 1. 20. 1 1 Is (nhl (hai ]^fanlahjn(\ Fsstfls^ 1. i. cln xlii. 

P. 00, 1. 20, 117/r?/, pit'irfT alfarks craj'f. Halyrf Mfnifqdey 

llaranguo du Biro do llit’ux: “ // a ny hcinncl nij 

liiafrlcl,, (pif j<‘ nr faca rdlfvF 

P, 70, 1. H. fiynumfitm. nuihiin. Ps. ciii. 10. (Jnamnilo misfre- 
fur pal fv fill or limy wiscrfns rsl Jhnnhuui irnu iiilhus sf : (fiiwukim 
ipsf fOijnovil fifpricnlvin 7iosfrimi. 

P. 70, 1. 24. Savagi'S lavyh at an wfiint king, Pascal is 
alluding to the story in Montaigne, h'ssalsy 1. i. ch. .\xx., of the 
savages presented to Charles IX. at lvoiien,who were astoiiislicd 
to see bearded men obey a cliild. 

P. 72, 1. 31. Fplcfrlns. Boo p. 40, 1. 32, in order to vuuler- 
stand tins somewliafc enigmatic fragment. In tlic next para- 
graph is an allusion to the passage in winch Fpicioi/UH says, 
1. iv. ch. 7, that tlie x>hilo8opher may well l)o constant and de- 
taclied from life by wisdom, as were the Galibnans by their 
fanaticism. 

P. 74. Wcahifssy iiwrsfy and (hfifcls of mmi. The arrange- 
ment of these fragments under this title is Molinier^s. 

P. 74, L 2. We anticipate the failing Compare Montaigne, 
Fssa/lSy 1. i. ch. hi, 

P, 75, 1. 30. Alexa^idcFB climtliy. To attribute this virtue to 
Alexander is strange, but no doubt the circumstanco in PascaFs 
thought was his generous conduct to the family of Larius, after 
the battle of Issue. 

^ P. 76, L 13. ihi Icmg of England. Probably Charles II., then 
living in exile, rather than Charles I, The King of Poland was 
Jean Casimir, driven from his throne by Charles X. of Sweden, 
after the battle of Warsaw in 1656. The Queen of Sweden was 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, who abdicated in 
favour of her cousin, Charles X., in 1654. 

P. 76, 1, 32. we shall dm alone, *‘on moiirra seiil.’* It is a 
curious instance of the fact how little Pascal is known in 
England, that Keble having quoted this sentence wrongly, pro- 
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Tbably from memory, in the first edition of the Christian Year, 
as “ Je moiirrai seul,” it has remained nncorrected and appa- 
rently unnoticed to this day, 

P. 77, 1. 17. CronmelL As Charles 11. was restored in 1660, 
this fragment was written about that date, two years before 
Pascal’s death. Cromwell’s death did not arise from the cause 
stated in the text. 

P. 78, 1. 17. the auiomaion. The expression of Descartes and 
his school for the animal body. 

, P. 78, 1. 36. Indhia cor nmm, Dens. Ps. cxix. 36. ^^Incllna 
COT meum in testimonia hta, et non in avaritiam.^' 

P. 79, 1. 3. Eritis siciit dii. Gen. iii. 5. 

P. 81, 1. 8. men laugh and lueep at the same thing. The 
thought is from Charron, Traite de la Sagcsse^ 1. i. ch. xxxviii. 

P. 82, 1. 19. the gramd Stdtan. None of Pascal’s editors have 
discovered whence he drew this purely fictitious description of 
the Sultan. 

P. 82, 1. 30. That epigram about the tico one-eyed people. This 
is not Martial’s. It is found in Epigrammaium Delectus, pub- 
lished by Port Koyal in 1659. 

Lxmine Aeon dcxtro^ Leonilla siiiistro, 

Et jmtis estjorma vincere utergue Deos. 

Dlande puer, lumen quod habes concede parenti; 

8i iu ccBcus Amor^ sic erit ilia Vemts. 

P. 82, 1. 33. Ambitiosa recidet ornamcyiia. Horace, De Arte 
Foctica, V. 447. 

P. 85, 1. 8. Bpongia solis. The spots on the sun. Du Cange 
explains spongia by macula. Pascal seems to mean that the 
spots on the sun prepare us for its total extinction ; that the sun 
will eventually expire, so that, contrary as it seems to the course 
of nature, there will come a day when there will be no sun. 

P. 89. The title given to this second part is furnished by 
Pascal. In the first part he has wished to prove the fallen 
state of man, and his weakness; he now maintains that man 
may be restored by faith in Jesus Christ, and the practice of 
religion. 

P. 91, 1. 28. Nemo novit. Matt. xi. 27. ^ Et nemo mini 
Filium nisi Eater : neque Fatrem q%m novit, nisi Films, ct cui 
voluerit Filius revelare. 

P. 92. 1. 7. Vere iu cs. Is. xlv. 15, see p. 3, 1. 9. 

P. 92, 1. 13. Quod curiositate cognoverint. Probably^ cited 
from recollection of Saint Augustine, but the passage is not 
verbally to be found. 

P.95,1.7, mither the stars. 
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rorrmn cf mpc riolirr ef ^ 

0 Hmicias f/ndes, qwlms hfr oiascvjdur in Jiortis 
Nimina I ‘ Juvenal, baL xv. J. 

See also Montaigne, Li. cli. xlu. 

P 9{> 1. Bo. sf'idi'diaw. 1 Oor. i. XJ. ^ 

p' 100, 1. 2a. iho opinion of Coporwcuii. Pascal no doubt 

refers to a passaRo in MontaiRne, Jlssrt/s, 1. n. ch. «. in wludi bo 

thshilns from decidiiiR between tlie rival systeins o astronomy, 
"pascal, however, had no doubt on the inatter himsolf, as is plain 
from the passage on Galileo in the Eighteenth i rormcinf. 

P 100 1 28. Fiisi'limtin nuijficikdis. Lib. bap. iv. I j. 2 tis- 
Mioenhn nvflaciMis obsnmdUwu See note on p Ibo 
p 101 1 27 Bo onr people ojlen aiL iM iiiJon, .iKtJX, a 
V'Evimo li'Amw, say.s, “ Touirg Ivs diJjlculUg fcviOKMissint sails 
veine dog (nion a VosprU f/wri dr la prrmnplion. Ahrg suimut 
]fl. rcAe dr Hnint AwjvAm, Lpist. ad Ilier-, on posgr svr imd. ts 
iruo inn nndrinl pas, rt on s'rdifir dr lop cr qv. <m cnirnd. 

^ Qnn fOwA ])p Ini if (li tone (Ihnsti, 1. i. cli. v. 

p! 1015, 1. 20. JIarwn srnU ntUmm. Hamm sndentau-nm qim 
mm sit Dons idianis vidmit. CAo. Tmnd-i. il. _ , , 

P lOH 1. 81. 27 , ,(1 FrraHirr shtars. The promso lliought as 

Pascal lias it here is not easy to find in Ecclesiastes. It is pro- 

"i-i;,™ »•“ 

ffiven l)V Molinier to tlio collection ot fragmenlK contained in it. 
A few expresBions and tbouglits Montaigne, many 

more from Descartes, Jlisamrs do la Meihode, 

P. lOB, 1. 20. JJelichv. mrw, Prov. vun Bl. 

“ Eff'undain spiriimn, Joel n. 2o. 

Dli fBt'is, Ps. Ixxxii. (L 
Omnis citfo fmmm. Is. xl. 0. 

Ilonio (tHsbnilahiB eM* Ph. xUx. -^0. 

Dim in corde mco, Eccl. iii. IB. 

Dx senahis conBulfw^ Benecii, K/>. xcv., sec. BO. 
Nihil f am al)8%irde, Cic. n* oB. 

jL.***, .... Ut omnium rvTiim* Seneca, A’p. cvi, i>ut tiie 
real reading is Qiiemadmodtim^^onmhtmjf^^^ 

P.111, 1.9. Idonaxime. Gic. Dc Oi- 1. Bl- 
P. Ill, 1. 10. JIo8 natura modoB, Yirg^ Georg, 

P 111, 1. 14. Mihi sic nsus cst Ter. Ilea. i. h . 

P 111 1. 16. faMiy of ilmr dilemma in Montmgws pmms, 
1. iL cli/xii. “ Bi Vdme est morielk,, il oBi ahsurde de cmind/mla 
wort, si elle est immoiidle elle ne peut alter qtden 

P 112, 1. 24. Felix qui poiuit Virg. Georg, ii. 1. 4By. 


P. IDS, 1. 27. 
P. 108, 1. 27. 
P. 108, 1. 28. 
P. 108, 1. 28. 
P. 108, 1. BO. 
P. Ill, 1. B. 
P. Ill, 1. 4. 
P. Ill, 1. 7. 
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P. 112, 1. 27. nihil mirari. Hor. Efisi, 1, vi. 1. 1. The 
v/liole passage is, 

Nil achnirari prope res cst tma, Nnniki^ 

Sola/jiie, qitcG posslt facere et servarc hcahirn, 

P, 113, 1. 28. two secfs. Epicureans and Stoics. 

P. 113, 1. 31. lies Barreaux, Jacques Desbarreaux was an 
Epicurean poet born in Paris in 1G02, died in 1G73, who in his 
poems paraded his unbelief. Curiously enough, his only extant 
verses were written when he lay ill, and are addressed to God. 

P. 114, 1. 9. Epicfei'us ccmchides, EricliNiridkni, iv. 7, 

P. 114, 1. 11. ihree sects, Pascal no doubt refers the Wrkh 
sentiendi to the Epicureans, the libido dominmuli to the Stoics, 
and the libido sciendi to tlio dogmatic scliools of Plato and 
Aristotle, of which Cicero always speaks as tliouch they taught 
one and the same philosophy. 

P. 114, 1. 17. kvo inches under wafer, arc equally drowned 
with those who are at the bottom. 

P. 115. The fragments collected in this cha])tor arr^ hero 
placed by Molinier according to the })lan which Pascal had 
traced oil t for his work, in which after lie had laid the various 
philosophical systems before his supposed unbeliever, he brought 
forward for examination the other religions. 

P, 115, 1. 22. forbade men to read it. It is not known wlionco 
Pascal obtained this statement, which is a complete mistake. 

P. 116, 1. 19. Jestis Ghrist imlls that his festiinomj to hmiBeff 
should he of no avail. John v. 31. “ If I bear witness of 
my witness is not true.” 

P. 117, 1, 1. The Koran says that Saint Matthew, TliO Koran 
does not name Saint Matthew, but says in general terms tliat 
Mahomet regarded the apostles of Jesus as holy. 

P. 117, 1. 32. whose loiinesses let themselves be slanghtcred. 
After this Pascal had written, but erased the words “ wliich of 
the two is most to bo blamed, Moses or China?” and theao aid 
ns in the explanation of this enigmatic passage. The Je.suhs 
had established themselves in China at the end of the sixtcentli 
century, and when Pascal wrote their rnisBions were in a 
flourishing state. They had studied the language, history, liiid 
literature of China, But the difficulty proaented itself of recon- 
ciling the cosmogony and chronology of the Bible with those of 
the Chinese sages. It is probable that this passage was inspired 
by a private conversation with some one who had read lottfjrs 
from a missionary, for no book on the subject appears to li ive 
existed in Pascal’s day. 

I\ 118, 1. 7. The five smis, etc. Montaigne, from whom this k 
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taken, 1. iii. ch. iv., probably borrowed it froni some 

Spanish book now forgotten. 

P. 119. Of the Jewish People. Tliis posiiioii in his intended 
treatise, before the sections on the Sacred Hooks and on Pro- 
phecy, is that which Pascal himself designed lor Ins remarks on 
the Jews. 

P. 123, L 18. The hfrrsomh. The unwritten tradition of ilia 
Jews. 

P. 125, 1. 9. Qins onihi Jet, Num* xi. 29. 3'ho truo reading 
is, Q uis trihuai nf (moils p<q)vlvs prophefi l . 

P. 125, 1. 18. Jj the sfonj in PsJras is credit In tin* Mtii 
Cliapler of tlie Socontl Hook of Plsdras God app(»ars to J'lsdras in 
a biisli, and orders him to assemble tlio peojjle and deliver tlie 
message. ]*Lsdras replies, “ I will go as Ihoii liast commanded 
me, and reprove the ])eople which are present, htit they that 
shall be born afterward who shall admonish them? .... i'hr 
thy law is hurnf, therefore no man knowoth tlie things that arc^ 
done of theo, or the works that shall begin. Hnt if I liavo found 
grace before thee, send the Holy Ghost into mo, and I shall 
write all that hatli been done in the world sinc<5 the beginning.” 

. . . Then God ordered him to take live scrilies, to whom for 
forty days he dictated the ancient law. 

The authenticity of this story, coming into eonllici as it does 
witli many passages of the prophets, and specially with Jere- 
miali, appeared open to snch grave doubts, tliat at tlio Council 
of Trent the last book of Plsdras, called in the (’aiholic Clinrch, 
Plsdras IV., by Protestants Esdras IL, was tlum rejected from 
the Canon. 

P. 125, 1. 29. Jeremiah gave them the. lan\ Bee 2 l\raccal)t*c*s, 
ch. xi. 

P, 128, 1. 2, QtJ j'usius estjusfifLcefnr adhae. A|)ocal. xvii. 4. 

P, 128, 1. 23. a ihoxisandand tnwnty-tfro, 9'lus was the num- 
ber of stars comprised in the Catalogue of Ptolemy, a,ccording 
to the system of Hipparchus. 

P, 130, 1. 13, No7i hahemus regem, nisi (Ja.'sa.rem. Join xx. 15. 

P. 132, 1. 12. AV/s jHilpans m 'mrridie. Incorrc3ctl,y quoted 
from Deut. xxviii. 29. 

P.132, 1.13. JDaMtur Uher, Incorrectly quoted from Is. xxix. 12. 

P. 133, 1. 7. Effundcmi S2'ibdi'um. xncum. Is. xliv. 3. 

P- 133, 1. 22. poimlnm non cvede^iiem. Is. Ixv. 2. 

P. 133, 1. 35. ex oxmiihns inixpxitniilus. Probably a remem- 
brance of Is. xliv. 22. Pelevi ut 7iuhe7n mifpiifaies fnets, 

P. 134, 1. 13. The little stone. Dan. ii. 34. 

P. 134, 1 . 35. Omnis Judma regio. Incorrectly quoted from 
Matt. hi. 5. 
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P. 135, 1. 3. These siones can Iccomc. Matfc. iii. 9. 

P. 138, 1. 17. Grothts. The allusion is no doubt to his work, 
Dc Veriiate B'eligicnis GhrMcmai, which appeared in 1662. 

P. 141, 1. 11. ihe hmg of the Medes and Fersiam is Pavius 
€odomanus ; the King of the Greeks, Alexander. The four 
kings are, Seleiicus, King of Syria ; Ptolemy, King of Egypt ; 
Lysimaclms, King of Thrace, and Cassander, King of Mace- 
donia, after the battle of Ipsus, 301 b.c. 

P. 141, 1. 18. This paragraph refers to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
King of Syria, who died 164 b.c. See the account of his death, 
1 Macc. c. 6. 

P. 143, 1, 8. And in the end of years. The marriage of An- 
tiochus Theos with Berenice took place about 247 b.c. Berenice 
was assassinated by Seleucus Ceraunos soon afterwards, and the 
war between Ptolemy Euergetes and the King ot Syria lasted 
during almost all the reign of the latter. Syria regained 
the ascendency only after the death ot Ptolemy Euergetes in 
222 B.c. 

P. 143, 1. 36. Ba,)ihia. The Battle of Eaphia was gained by 
Ptolemy Philopator over Antiochus the Great, 217 b.c. 

P. 144, 1. 8. Euergetes, a mistake for Epiphanes. 

P. 145, 1. 12. The leader talcenfrom the thigh. A literal trans- 
lation of Gen. xlix. 10. Non aufereiur sccftritm de Jteda, et dm) 
defemore ejus. 

1\ 151, 1. 11. Fug 10 Fidci. The work so called, which Pascal 
first specifies in this place, is one of which he made great use in 
all his speculations on the fulfilment of Prophecy, and on the 
meaning of the llebrew letters, etc. The hook, of which the 
full title is Fugio Fidei adversus Mauros ct Judeeos, was written 
in 1278 by Pi,aymond Martin, a Catalonian monk. It remained 
almost unknown for four hundred years, and was first printed 
in 1651. It was, therefore, as it were, a new hook when Pascal 
became acquainted with it. Under the name Mauri the author 
assails not the Koran nor Mahomet, but Arabic philosophy. 

P. 160, 1. 9. Ut sciatis guod fiUus hominis. Marc. ii. 10-11. 
The words of Jesus to the paralytic. 

P. 103, 1. 26. Signa legem in electis meis. Is. Yiii. 16, where 
the Vulgate has dmvpidis. 

P. 164, 1. 25. FascAnation. i.e., Fascinatio nugacitails, see 
p. 100, 1. 28. The blindness produced by the love of teinporal 
possessions, or as the A. V. translates it, “ the bewitching of 
naughtiness.” 

P. 164, L 25. Somnum siium, Ps. Ixxvi. 5. Turhati sunt 
omnes insipientes corde. Dormierunt somnu?n snum: et nihil 
invenmmt omnes viri divitiaruni in manibus suis. 
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P. 104, 1. 25. I''ujuT(i livjiis imi'tuh. 1 lul Coy. vii. JH, 7'.7 (pd 
H'liiiiT l^oco^)^%^7^do., iiinpunm. non lifa-ulvj': r‘}ilrn jhjnra 

kuiiis m'lornli. 

r. 104, 1. 20. Comedos ponvrn Ivum. Dent. viii. 9. l^nncm. 
nosfrvm. Liic. xi. 3. 

P. 1G4, 1. 27. Jnhmd IH ierram lhi<j< nL Ps. Ixxii. 8. The 
Psalm is of Solomon, Ini'uild cjii.s fernfin Imp' /ti* 

P. 104, 1. 32. moiih amarilvdinilyits. Ivx. xii. 8, where tlio 
Viil^^ah! lias cion, hfchieis (njrr^f Uns. 

1\ 104, 1. :>4. Srin/nfiiris sion. c</o. Vh. cxli. 19, where the true 
renditi.ij is sirnjnlurKrrC 

P. 105, 1. H. ' \C*‘ hitrc 'no r'tpJd. Tlie fellowiii'," is the exphi- 
natioii of this and tin* next two pjirajjjraiihs : In is. ix. (i, a pro- 
])liecy wliicli tlie Ihihhis ap])iy to MessiaJi, and Ohrisfiun inter- 
preders to Jesus, are the worcls : Viiecidus crimi 'tioins fsl rtnhis 
. . . mtdfljdicifhnf nr ejns rmpcrlion, in the Hehrew words 
representing this latter clause, tlie closrdono no a letter ordinarily 
employed only at tlio end of a word, ocanirs where asi o/iea mcni, 
should be used. Prom this orthographic inistake the Ihihlds 
have concluded tliat Messiah wouhl l>e hern of a virgin, e.<; 
virglno clausn. Moreover, as the clost d nmn in llelirmv writing 
means six hundred, the Itahhis supposed that Messiaii was to 
come six hundred years after Isaiali. Tin* jlnnl isndo lias tho 
same value as the rinsed, mem. 

P. 105, 1. 18. //o.: iinrii oj ihe ph.dosofJa rs sfoim, no doulit tlio 
way of fifidlfif'/ the iiliilosopher’s stone. The dreams oi tlio 
alciieiinsls on this svihject were early mingled with those of tho 
Itabbis on the Messiaii. Nor had the Calihala lost all credit in 
PascaTs days. In 1029 Itoheu't Pludd, in Latin de Pluctihus, an 
Englishman, educated at Oxford, and a Fellow of the Coilego 
of Physicians, pixblislied at Frankfort his Medicenn iJafhoUcit, 
In this, sect. 1. pt. ii. b. 1. cb. i. lie speaks of sicknesses and 
healing as both sent from God by angelic intermediaries, and 
that all angelic natures are suinined up in tlie great angel Jvlit- 
tatron, whom the Scriptures cainVisdom. In a further passage 
he says that in liim whom the Cahalists call IMittatron others 
recognize Messiah, and (iuoies the passage of Isaiah in xvhich 
occurs the closed mem. 

In Reuchlin’s book De Ar/e Caljcdisfka tlie optn mem is said to 
represent the sphere of Jupiter, and the closed mem, the sphere 
of Mars. 

P. 165, 1. 21. Apocahjpiics. Interpreters of the Apocalypse. 

P. 165, 1. 21. Freadamiies. Those who hold that Adam was 
the progenitor of the Jews only, and not of tlie whole Imman 
race. 
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P. 165, ]. 21. Altllmariid^s* Tlie beliovers in tlic rf 3 i,yn of 
Ciirist on earth for a thousand years. 

P. 165, 1. 29. The allusion is prol)ably to 2 Piiralip. i. 14. El 
fecit eos esse 'in nrhilrvs (fiuulrifftmm, ef e^erti rrfjr in -ft r}is<(i <■))>. 

P.166,1.5. E,e(>rlt(iu est lienun. Ps. cxii. 4. Put the word 
corde does not apponr in tli(3 Vulgate. 

P. 168, 1. 64. uif/Tius occisns e,s/. Apoc. xiii. 8. 

P. 170, 1. 28. tIU' itre'asfs ef the Epieusc'. Song of S<uig!!, Iv. 5, 

P. 171, 1. 37, Nisi frcissr'vi. A partial citation of Join xv, 21. 

P. 175, 1. 1. Adiiw fennel Jut nri^ ad lloin. v. 14. 

P. 175, 1. 10. ilee siec morvinejs. Tliis passage is taken from 
S. Aug. JJe Gemesi crmfref, IlanicheenH^ i. 23. Pascal probably 
inteiuling to write Vs .sen or/e?//s, dawns or inornings, his aina' 
nuensis has written le’s sE eerieens, a source of mnch luisuMder- 
standing. The six mornings are, the creation; tlie deliverance 
from the Ark; the call of Ahraliain; the carrying away into 
Babylon; tlie preaching of Jesus. 

P. 175, 1. 33. I<\te seninduin Exod. xxv. 40, buttlio 

Vulgatn has inonsf nif leni. 

P. 176, I. 11. Sni'iit r<rul Sifiis. 1 Cor. vii. ; 1. Tim. iv, 3. 

P. 176, 1. 17. i)n ivleirh. Eaent Vnnl snys. Ili'h. viii. 5. 

P. 176, 1. 19. her/ euku'diore's. Joli. iv. 23. Eve'r nernns Ih i. 
Job. i. 29, 

P. 187, 1. 18. ne ('Vimiaia sit cnuc, 1 ad Cor. i. 17. vf 7 ion 
eviumetur cncc Christi, 

P. 187, L 20. says ihai he- ceime neither witli> ndmkrni neer >mth 
signs. Bee however 2 Cor. xii. 12. “ Truly the signs of an 
apostle were wrouglit among you in all patience, in siynH and 
wonders and mighty deeds.” 

P. 190, I. 8. iJeliciaa nuue. Prov. viii, 31. Effienehnn. Joel, ii. 
28, IJil esiis. Ps. Ixxxii. 6. Omnis euiro fentent. Is. xl. 6. 
Homo eor)vim:niius est, Ps. xlix. 20. I)i.e.i in eorde. .Mccles. iii. 18. 

P. 191. 1. 4, Marfan. Probably a mistake of the amanuensis 
for Miton. See p, 12, L 24. 

P. 191, 1. 12. 8(ipienth(& est Itominihvs, 1 ad Cor. i. 25, 

P. 193, 1. 9. Nemo afite ohitum Imatvs est* Ovid, Jlfeb iii* 13*6. 
The passage runs : — 

Dichpae heat tie 

Ante oliftim nemo stqmmiaepiefunera dehet* 

P. 193, 1. 23. The citations from the Babbis are taken from 
the Pugio Fidei, 

^ P . 195, 1. 1. Chronology of It albinism* The ehrotnilogy here 
given is in many points at variance with modern scholarship* 

P. 196, 1. 21. Eahtare ivum erpectaho* Gen. xlix. 18. 
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P. 199, 1. 20. Miserere. The first won! of Ps. li., “ .i/7sprf')v3 
mei IhusF Erpecfavi. The first word of Ps. xL, 
exped<wi DofnimnnF 

P. 199, 1. 89. I)o't}iimis. The first words of Ps. cx. 

P. 208, 1. 28. Excmca. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 209, 1. 27. nisi ojjldanihii. Matt, xviii. 8. 

P. 212, 1. 28. Q,nis inilil def ut. Job, xix. 28-25. 

P. 214, 1. 12. Qiuixe fre}>iverm genU'S. Ps. ii. 1, 2. 

P. 215, 1. 1. I'iigvedir'tis riiundum. Pro])al)Iy a recoiloctioii of 
tlie moaning, but not tlie words, of Hel). i. <>. 

P. 215, 1. 2. Sfrme upon siont'. Mark, xiii. 2. 

P. 215, 1. 82. in s<inciifie(ilii<)inii et in se<in(hilvrn^ a partial 
quotation of Isaiah, viii. 14. 

P. 210, 1. 0. JF/nignuifis. 0410 word nowlioro a]>|)ears, l)ut 
the allusion is no doubt to 1 ad Cor. xiii. 12. l7(b‘n/7/s nnne per 

speenlum in (.enignnrfe^ fivnc aniein ft trie <id jdriein. 

P. 218, 1, 10. (jlfidiuni iuinn. Ps. xlv, 8. Aeeiinjpre ghulio 
tuo super fenmr inum^ pofe')ifissi}ne. 

P. 219, 1. 80. He hafh hlindrd. ilmn. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 220, 1. 28. Great Tmi is dead, iOulartOi ib* Oraeulis. 

P. 220, 1. 82. Barcaselja^ or P>areo(;h<‘l>as, a Jewish impostor 
who claimed to lie the Mes.siah, a.d. I.‘b5. 

P. 221, 1. 1). Gurse oj the Grcrks, no dould against those 
Heretics who tried to discover the exact date of the end of the 
w'orld. 

P. 224, 1. 22. Q,nia, non engnavif. The (pioialion is modified 
from 1 ad Cor. i. 21, and with the important omission, of tbo 
final word credent es,'' 

P. 22t5, 1. 80. (i'ltod ergo igvortwfes rprayrifis. Ada|)ted from 
Act. Ap. xvii. 28. Quodrrgo ignoranfes eolitis <ga annnneio voids. 

P. 226, 1, 2. via, veritas, Joli, xiv. 6. 

P.226,1.16. Jaddus io Alexander. Jaddus was tlie Jewish 
High Priest, who on Alexander’s invasion of Syria refused to 
aid him. Thereupon Alexander marched on Jerusalem. Jad<lns 
came out to meet him in processional pomp, wlien the con- 
queror prostrated himself at his feet, saying he Iiad seim such a 
man in a dream, who had promised him the Em|)iro of Asia. 

P. 227, 1. 21. Archimedes, though, of prineehj hhih. Plutarch 
says that Archimedes was of a family allied* to tiiat of Hiero, 
Iving of Syracuse. 

P. 228, 1. 21. J IV ill bless those that bless thee, Gim. xii. 8. 
Bencdicmi benedicentihus tihL 

P.228, 1. 28. Farimi est nt Is. xlix. 0, J\ireni est ut sis 
miMservus ad suscitandas irihus Jacob et faeces Israel cmiver ten- 
das. Ecce dedi te in lucem gentium. 
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P, 228, 1. 25. Nf on fecit taliter. Ps. cxlvii. 20. 

P, 229, 1. 16. Jems Christ the Redeemer of all. ^^Jesu Re- 
demptor o^nnmm” is the first verse of the Christmas Vesper 
Hymn. 

P. 229, 1. 30. Lord, luhen saio we ihce an hungered f Matt, 
xsv. 34. 

P. 231. The Mystery of Jesus. This fragment has only been 
included by more recent editors. But it exists in the autograph. 
MS., and unquestionably forms a part of the intended work. 

P. 231, 1. 3. iurbare semetipsum. Joh. xi. 33, In the text 
turhavit seipsum. 

P. 232, 1. 12. Ramus. Rrocessit. A recollection of Joh. xviii. 
4, but the word eamus does not occur in the verse, being bor- 
rowed from the account in Matt. xxvi. 46. 

P. 233, 1. 30. ut immunduspro luto. Possibly a reminiscence 
and misquotation of 2 Pet. ii. 22. 8us luto in volutabro luti. 

P. 235, 1. 2. NoU me tangere. Joh. xx, 17. 

P. 235, 1. 28. Rt tu conversus. Lue, xxii. 32. Oonversiis 
Jesus, ih. 61. hefoi'e should be “ after,” 

P. 238, 1. 20. Qui adhmret Reo. 1 ad Cor. v. 17. Qui autem 
adhcBret JDommo unus spimhis est. 

P. 238, 1. 34, . because it has perhaps merited ours. See Bos- 
suet’s Catechism. Qu'entendez vous par la Communion des 
Saints ? J^entends principalmeni la participation gu'ont tons les 
fideles au fruit des bonnes ce-mres les uns des aufres. 

P. 241, 1. 3. Boole of Wisdom. Ch, ii, 6. . But the sense only, 
and not the words, is given. 

P. 241, 1. 27. et non intres in judicium. Ps. cxliii, 2. 

P. 241, 1. 29. The goodness of God. Bom. ii. 4. 

P. 241, 1. 30, Let ^is do penance, Jonah, hi. 9. But the sense 
only, not the words, is quoted. 

P. 243,1. 11. gloriaiur, in Romino glorietur. 1 ad Cor. i. 31. 

P. 243, 1. 13. libido sentiendi. Prom Jansenius, Re statu 
natures lapses, ii. 8. 

P. 243, 1. 14. Woe to the accimed land. This and the follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from Saint Augustine’s commentary 
on Ps. cxxxvii., Super flumina Babylonis. 

P. 244, 1. 8. , Abraham tooh nothing for himself. Gen. xiv. 24. 

P. 244, 1. 12. Siih te erit appetiius tuns. Gen. iv. 7. 

P.245,1.,4. Multi crediderunt. Joh. vhi. 30-33. 

P. 245, 1. 27. Comminutum cor. No doubt a misquotation of 
Ps. li. COY contritum et humiUatum, Reus, non despicies, 

P. 245, 1. 28. Albe vous anomme. Corneille, Horace, act ii. so. 3. 

P. 248, 1. 12. Omnis creatura subject a est vanitati. Eccles. hi* 
19, but the true reading is cuncta subjacent vanitatid' 
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P. 250, ]. 8. Indma cor vieiim. Ps. exix. OO. 

P. 251, 1. 20. No evactiefur crur Ohrid!, 1 ad Cor. 1 17. 

P. 254. The Arrangement, Scattered here and there i:i 

Pascal’s MS. were a number of notes concerning the plan, form, 
and matter of his intended treatise, many of them marked with 
the word “ OrdreP These are gathered togetlier l)y recent 
editors, and some others w'liich seem to cohere witli them 
added, but Molinier’s arrangement, as well as that of Faugere, 
is necessarily somewhat arl>itrary, 

P. 255, 1. 0. Jasius ex fide vivll. I [abac. ii. 4. Ad Bom. i. 17. 

P. 255, 1. 11. fules ed\ amUtu, Ad Bom. x. 17, 

P. 255, 1. 18. divide my moral (poiliUes rnfo f nir, d1ie clas« 
sical division of ancient })liilosophy was into four; prudencig 
temperance, justice, magnanimity. 

P. 255, h 20. Absfine, ef siidkm. The Stoic formula. 

P. 257, Qdio Miracle of the Jlohj Thorn. Marguerite Perier, 
Pascal’s niece, aged ten, \vas cured of laclirymal fistula on March 
24, 1G5G, after touching the diseased pari with a relicptary con- 
taining a thorn from the Saviour’s crown. This was at the 
time tliat Port Boyal was suffering deeply from persecution, and 
was considered l)y many as a signal mark of tlu) favour of 
heaven. The Jesuits did not deny the miracle, but tlie conclu- 
sions drawn from it. 

P, 257, I, 21. Hum mho heal hy inrocudion of the devil. Pascal, 
when a child, was supposed both to have bcfcn made ill and 
restored to health by a witch. He desires to show that this was 
no miracle, 

P. 258, 1. 12. Believe the Ohnreh Matt, xviii. 17. 

P. 258, 1. IG, Monkiigrie, Cf. Essais, i. 26. 

P. 258, 1. 28. Jtidmi signa peUmf, 1 ad Cor. i. 22. 

P. 258, 1. 80. Scd^demmi Bignm. Tliis and tb.e following one 
are not to be found. Pascal is probaldy citing Saint Paul from 
memory. 

P. 258, 1. 84. Sed vo$ non a^ediHs. Join x. 20. 

P. 261, 1. 11. Saint Jingtisfine. Pascal does not appear to 
refer to any single passage, but to the general teaching of St. 
Augustine. But see especially Be QmL Dei, xxii. 9. 

P. 262, 1, 25. Scimm gnia venisti a Beo* Job. iii. 2. 

P. 268, 1. 11. We have Moses, John ix. 21. 

^ P. 264, 1. 2. QWd, deluL Is, x, 4. Qtiid est qtiod ddmi facer e 
vinecB mecB et non feci eL 

P. 264, 1. 29. Bmgesus was llinded. Acts xiii. 6-11. 

P. 264, 1. 35. Si angelus, A reference to ad Gal. i. 8. 

P. 265, 1. 2. my good father. Probably Father Annat. Sea 
p. 290, 1.8., 
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X<)T/:s, 

I\ 2G5, 1. 35. 1 P. 7>. 113, /r. lf>, nJ. t>. rptVr to 

the Siimma of Saint Thomas A<juinas <(001 « tl, :iml uomu 
Farte 1, qtimsiiovo 113, ariicvlo 10^ ftd t,, rn 'J. 

P. !2C)0, L 1. /V/ ill PS Chi'isivs. Lvic, (>lh 
P. 2()G, 1. 2. (J'ppni qnat: ptjo J'lpii). v. 3(1, 

P. 2<>6, 1. 4. Xpd von ros n'l dlUs. 3ah. x, 213 
P. 2(>(), 1. 8. pofpsf fiiprrc iii. 2. 

P. 2(56, 1, 13, i trurrnfio prom , Mail. xii. 3il). 

P. 2(>(5, 1. 16. JS'isi. rJikrUis siptoi rrt difis. iv. 4>;, 

P. 266,1. 25. Siuotndirrn (rprrttiioiiPni Soiniop, 2 ad Mlit's;;. ii, 6, 
j P. 266. 1. 21). d'p'niai (mini ros Urns, Dent. xiii. 3. 

I P. 266, 1, 31. Jiccp praoUri robis^ Matt. xxiv. 25. 

i P* 2(58, 1. 10. Jdof/oT Innpi/ndo, (dandt! (h* idn!,tf'Hdes, 1501- 

j 1666, was a Jesuit ]>reachor. lUs senuons were ouldiiilMnl in 

! 1666. i 

I P. 268, 1. 30. Uhl psi Jhvs inns. Ps. xlii. 3. 

; P. 269, 1. 5. do ^nol Ip'lh'vr thoi flir fnu' prifpi>rd ’lOis o,-p /,/ 

I Jansmivs, To ex)>ljiiii lliis hilly w<nil(i ihmmI a Ihr hnnao’ m»3* 

than can lion) be ‘41x011. It may be seid sborilv that t !im nllusiM!! 
is to tlxo “ Aiif4nstiinis ” of (birruilins Jartseii,* I ;i,,lin|> of \prr . 
Two (iiiOBtioDS arose : first, whether tlie propoidt im<;; euud.-nm. * I 
were berf3tical, and second, whetln'r if heretical they wore in 
Jansen’s hook. The second asHortion was that winch* the 1111110 
j oi Port Koyal refused to make, d’hoy Iiud not. roatl llio lamk, 

‘ and could not affirm that ofwhicli they wore i^rnorant. Tin* 

j five i)r()i)OSitions were on the Doctriinss lif Grace and Fmo Will. 

I ' diets. These arc partial quotril ituis frtim 

Joh. iv. 19, etc, 

P. 209, 1.28. hUwo rirhifpiu. IMarc. ix. 38, hut inct.r- 
I rectly. Tlie true roadin^^ is Niono rst onini ijniforitP, 

j P.270,1. 10, iJnivn riyniini divi.sinn, Mail.*:di. 2.1. 

P, 270, 1. 14. Sr 'PH- dUfiio Jjcl, jluo. xi. 20. 

P. 270, ]. 21. \(ilohlp^ who died in 1517, was iirofeirau' of 
Hebrew at the Colleen) Koyal established hy Francis 1. in 15:’»6 
Eobert Etienne piiblishod an edition of the Latin Kiblo of Loo 
of Modena — Eabbi Jelmda ~4o wliicli ho added under Vatalde’s 
name, notes which were not really Vatable’s, hut lioriNnved 
from various writers of the Ileformation* Tlio.se noioH were 
condemned by the Sorbonne. The P>iblo known as that of 
Ratable contains the Hebrew, the Vulgate Version, and that of 
Eabbi Jehuda. 

S* Vab r' Tacitus, i v. BL 

1. jpsui/s andJonmiisis. A collection of fraginanlH on 

I these subjects, which perhaps mif;lit ho coiisitlerod rather as an 

appendix to, or notes for the I’-mvincial L,;tkn, than a part 
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of the Thnifj/Af^, properly so called. J’.ut tliey form pari of tlie 
auto^mapli MS. ... 

P, 27H, 1.11. Thf-re is a fitne (o liv<jJi, ixcles. mi . 4, Jnh 
Bfo^inhs n(' rrsfioimh as. Prov, xxvi. 4. 

P. 270, I 16. Elias v'a.^ a 'man Vih\ (yursrlrrs. (.pioted tiy 
meniiorv’' as from St, Peter, but rcall.v Irom St, Ja,mos, v'. 17. 

P. 27“), 1. 22. acrusml of >,unnj rrinos. Atlutnasivis was arcrised 
of rape, of murder, arid of Bacrde*:,^'. lie was eondemued by the 
(b.vnicils of d’vro, a.o. :5:;5, of Arle s a.u. iiud of Milau a.d. 
hoo. Pope Lilierius, after luiviu*: louf^ refused (o ratify tlie 
eoudemriation, was said to liavo Ihially doiu* so a.d. .577. i>ufc 
iliis is dis]iiit(;Hl by rf'cciit atitliorities. l iir Athauasitts we are 
of course hero to read duuscauus a,nd Ariuiuld ; tt>r St«. Ihcfresa, 
la move Auyelif|u(! or la miu'o Ap^vd's; lor liiberius, Clement IX. 

P. 276, 1. 7. AvIo'hIo Esrolntr ij Mnolur.a. The Spanish Jesuife 
Tvh()So systcui of rnorals was so severely liatidbal l)y Pascal in 
iho iMm’inriid. Tmtim's. lie is amon,L^ tho^ c wlioso names Inivo 
given rise to a word : csrohardi iio '' is a synonym lor e<|iuvo- 

cation. . , , 

P. 276, 1. 10, MolTot, Tiouis, a Spamsli .fesuit, born lodo, 
died 1601. The Jansenisls accused Ins Conniieutary on the 
Summa of Saint Thomas Aipiinas of favouring a lax morality. 

X\ 277, 1. 1'5. Moloiisa. “ The contract Moliatrii, by whicli a. 
man huys cloth at a dear rate and on credit, to ro sell it at 
onc(j to tlie same person cliea[)ly lor ready money. piglitli 

Pnminr.iiiL ^ . ,, . 

P. 278, I. 22. Est and mu rsi ‘Mhstmgiio applied in 

matters of faitli. , , 

P, 278, 1. 2H. V(U qni (Ondilis lf'fj(\s rn((faas. Is. X. I. J>nt the 

Yulgate reads Frc /]7.e/ eoroYan/. 

P. 270, 1. H4. ilL de iUmdran. No doubt Charles de. Condren, 
1588-1641, doctor of the Sorbonno, and second Gema’a! of tlie 
French Oratory, a society of priests founded by Cardinal do 
Be mile at Paris in 1611. 

P. 280, 1. 18. GirncCficavi fmdaim. Mic. hi. 5. 

P. 280, L 24, Nn convcrtanlnr. Is. vi. 10. 

P. 282, 1. 34. Coacervahvnt tiU rnagktros. 2 ad Tim, iv. 3, 
where the Vulgate has “ 

P. 283, 1. 7. not io make appo (nlnu-nfs to hishopnes. Ihit a 
few years after this Fathers La Chaise and Le Tcllier, as Con- 
fessors to the lung, had this power in their liands. 

P. 283, L 10. Faiher Brlsackr, horn 1003, a Jesuit, aiid a 
warm opponent of Jansenism. He wn’oto Lr^ Jansimuvie con- 
jondu^ and several minor works. He is constantly ciuoteil in 
the Provincial Letters. 
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P. 283, 1. 14. Venice, The Jesuits had just returned to Venice 
in 1657, having been expelled thence in i606. 

P. 284, 1. 1. Amice, ad quid vcnisti. Matt. xxvi. 50. 

P. 284, 1. 3. ’probability, or, technically, probabilism. Proba- 
bilism teaches tiaat it is permissible to act on an opinion which 
is less probable than the opinion opposed to it so long as there is 
a solid ground for regarding it as probable in itself. Thus, if out 
of three moral theologians of recognized authority, two give it as 
their opinion that a certain course of conduct is unlawful, while 
the third asserts it to be lawful, probabilism permits the adop- 
tion in practice of the third opinion in opposition to the other 
two. A confessor would therefore have no right to forbid it 
under pain of sin. 

P. 284, 1. 27. Bii ostis. Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 

P. 284, 1. 28. If m'lj Letters are condemned at Borne, The Pro- 
vincial Letters were condemned at Rome, Sept. 6, 1657, 

P. 285, 1. 35. 'imago. An allusion to the famous panegyric 
on the Jesuits called, “ Imago primi saeculil^ See Fifth Brovincial. 

P. 286, 1. 12. Si non fccissem quce alius non fecit. Job. xv. 24, 

P. 287, 1. 12. These nuns. The nuns of Port Royal were 
called upon to sign the Formula which declared that the Five 
Propositions were in Jansenms. 

P. 287, 1. 16. Vide si via iniquitatis in me est, Ps. cxxxix. 24. 

P. 287, 1. 27. they are so no longer, i.e, since the miracle. 

P. 288, 1. 31. Vos axitem non sic, Luc. xxii. 26. 

P. 290, 1. 8 . Annat, 1590-1670, a J esuit priest, Provincial of the 
Order, and Confessor to Louis XIY., 1654-1670. He wrote the 
well-known book, Le Babat-joie des Jansenisfs, 1666, and to him 
were addressed Pascal’s Seventeenth and Eighteenth Provhicials. 

P. 290, 1. 19. Montalte. Louis de Montalte was the pseudo- 
nym adopted by Pascal as the writer of the Provincial Letters, 

P. 291, 1. 5. Afructihus corum. Matt. vii. 16. 

P. 291, 1. 17. Lessius, Leonard, a Jesuit bom at Brecht, near 
Antwerp, 1554, died 1623, a pupil of Suarez. He was censured 
by the Faculty of Louvain in 1584, He wrote, among others, a 
treatise, Be licito usu mquivocationumei mentalium restrictionuni. 

P, 291, 1. 21. Bauny, Pascal in his Eighth Provincial quotes 
an opinion of Father Bauny on the question of restitution to be 
made by one who has caused the burning of his neighbour’s barn. 

P. 291, 1. 23. quam primum, A reference to the rule that if 
a priest personally disqualified from saying Mass on account of 
any mortal sin is yet obliged to do so for the sake of his 
parishioners, it is sufficient that he make an act of contrition, 
and as soon as possible quam prinium^^ seek the Sacrament of 
Penance, 
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P. 202, 1. BO. Htato super vlas. A partial <|uoi:ition froiu 
Jer. vi. 10. 

P. 20B, 1. B2. Vince in Imio maJmn. Ad Ediii. xii. 21. 

P. 207, 1. 18. Bihite co' hoc omnes. IVIatt. xx vi. 27. 

P. 207, 1. 20. In quo ont 'HI'S pprcovcricrif. Ad lioin. v, 12. 

P. 208, 1. 27. Nc thmufs^ piisillus qrex. Lvic. xii. B2. 

P. 208, 1. Bl. (}ul me reeipif. Mail. x. 40. 

P. 208, 1. B2. Nemo seif- to'qoe Filins. I/uc. x. 22. 

P. 208, 1. BB. Nnhes lucida ohn.vihrorif , xvii. v. 

P. BOB, 1. 11. plus pooliec qnarii h>inn<f/ii' Uwnlns es. PcO.roniiis, 
c. 00, wliero tlio words iiavo not th(3 turn tliat Pascal here gives 
them. 

P. B04, 1. 8. 'JIic pari lhaf I iake in your t'orrow. PIh) Clie- 
valier de Mere, in his J liseonrs <lc lo, ( ion rt'i-snf ii<v, says, tha.tr ho 
had been witness to a het, tiiat on opening a. hdtf-r of condohajco 
the set phrase condemned al)ov(! would ofu-ur, and iha.t the lady 
to whom the lettc'.r was addressed could not liei]) langliing iii 
spite of her distress. PascaFs note is against, writing mero 
formal phrases wiiich can tlius ho easily gues:u!d. Olio Cardinal 
is Mazarin. 

P. B04, 1. 17. M. h M. Lo Maistre, Antoine, IGOH-PhlB. 
Tlie allusion is to Les riaidoyers ei Jlnritnyurs do AI . \o Ala-istre, 
Paris, 1057. On the tirsi; |)agc of IMaidoyer V L, Four wi fih rnis 
en ^(dlgion par force, we find ‘‘ .Dieu (pei repiand. dos o-?;* 
ct des hmehres sur les passions illfyili'inesN a,nd Pascal [irohably 
refers to this passage as one in wlricli tlio word repandro could 
not be rejilaced by versei\ 

P. B05, 1. B2. I judge hy rny watch. Mile. ICrier says, that 
Pascal always wore a watch attached to Ids loft- wrisi-b.'ind. 

P. BOB, I B5. An exaanph way he hikenfrom, the edreulalion of 
iihe Idood, Apparently taken from Doscjarics, Diseours sur la 
MetJhode, pt. V., in which Descartes speaks of Ilarvxty’s discs tvery. 

P. B09, 1. 0, M. de lloannez, Gonflior, l >u<*. do Itoainiez, was 
a friend of Pascal, some seven or eiglit years younger tlian he. 
Pie was a devoted adherent of I'ort lioyal, and died unmarried. 

P. B12, 1. B. Salomon de Tultie, An anagram for Lioids de 
Montalte, see p. 290, 1. 9. 

P. B12, 1. 22. The stm'y of the pihe and frog. Tiiis story lias 
hitherto escaped research, 

P. B12, 1. BO. conatus recedendi. Contrifugal force. 

P. B15, 1. 18. When a strong man armed. Luke xi. 21, 
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A bel ana Cam, 2cr. 

Abraham, 19(> ; stones can be- 
come, the children of, 136; pro- 
mises made to, 169 ; foretold the 
coining of the Messiah, 212 ; above 
revelation, 261. 

Absolutions without signs of regret, 
296, 296. 

Acndeinicians, 110, 184. 

Action, we must looic beyond the, 
at our past, 315. 

Actions, virtuous, all crimes have 
found place among, 62. 
Acuteness, loss of, 99.^ 

Adam, 125 ; witness of the Messiah, 
169, 175 ; bis glorious state, 192 ; 
tradition from, 200 ; the first and 
the second, 231. 

Admiration spoils everything, 58. 
Advent of Jesus Christ, 131. 
Advents, the two, characters of each 
of them, 131. 

Agamemnon, 173. 

Age, its influence on judgment, 28. 
Agitation, in seehing repose we are 
only seeking, 36. 

Agony of Jesus Christ, 231; lasts 
: even to the end of the world, 231. 
Alexander, compared to Cmsar, 42 ; 
his chastity, 75 ; and his succes- 
sors, foretold by Daniel, 142; 
.working unconsciously for the 
GospelJ' 1:1 5 ; Jaddus and, 226.^ 
Amos, translation of a passage in, 

, 154v 

Ananias, 271. 

Animals, , mind and instinct of, 312. 
Annat, Father, 290. 

Antichrist, his miracles foretold by 


Jesus Christ, 259 ; he will speak 
openly against God, 263; con- 
clusions we may draw from his 
miracles, 267. 

Apocalyptics, the, 165. 

Apostles, their miracles, 119 ; fore- 
saw heresies, 127 ; gave us the 
key to interpretation of the Old 
Testament, 1 60 ; hypotheses that 
they were deceived or deceivers, 
222 ; and Exorcists, 267. 

Apple, the golden, 173. 

Arcliesilas, the sceptic, 63. 

Archimedes, his greatness, 227. 

Arians, their doctrine, 274. 

Aristotle, 79. 

Arius,the miracles of his time, 267. 

Artisan, an, who dreams, 109. 

Astrology, folly of, 76. . 

Atheism, often produced hy a fldse 
knowledge ot the wmrld’s judg- 
ment, 7 ; mark of force of mind 
only to a certain degree, 111. 

A theis' s, carelessness of, monstrous, 
4 ; two kinds of, 4 ; their reason- 
ing, 5 ; are despicable, 8 ; feelings 
they sliould inspire in true Chris- 
tians, 8, 12 ; ought to say things 
perfectly clear, 111 ; their objec- 
tions against the Resurrection, 
222 ; to pity and revile, 254. 
Athens, 120. 

Atom, man is but an, 6. 

Augustin, Saint, quoted, 81, 160; 
what he says of miracles, 261 ; 
authority of bis opinion, 296. 

Augustus; compared to J ulius Caesar, 
42 ; what he said on hearing of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, 220. 
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Autliors, tlicir vanity misplacnd, 
oM; liow to undei stand the 
meaning' of, 167. 

Babylon, carrying away into, 123 ; 

the rivers of, 2^1-3. 

Babylonians, the, 126. 

Barcoseba, 220. 

Ihirj(‘sus, 261'. 

Biirreaux, Des, 113. 

Baimy, Father, quoted, 201. 
Beatitude, the eiglitli, 2:)3. 

Beauty, to love on account of, is not 
love, HI; antuin kind <d*, which 
suits our nature, 301; poetical, 
what is meant by this, 305. 

Belief, three nuaans of, 231 ; labour 
to come to, OB ; what should be 
tlie rule of, 307. 

Benedic.tines, the, 2B3. 

Bible, the most atudeiit hook, 120. 
Birth an advantages 71. 

Blame and praist', 5B, 

Blood, circulation of the, taktm u.s 
an (?xainpl<s 309. 

Bodily functions, 32. 

BodyJ reliition of, to itsineinher6,237, 
Bourseys, M., 2B(). 

Brave deeds, which are the most 
estlmahks 3B. 

Brisacier, Father, 2B3. 

Brutes, no udniiration for each 
other, bU. 

Cabala, proofs of Jesus Christ by 
the, 156. 

Csesar, Julius, 145; compared to 
Augustus and Alexander, 42. 
Calvinj 267. 

Calvinists, their errors, 299. 
Canonical books, proved by the 
heretical, 2B9. 

Carnal, those who are, 242. 
Carthusian compared to a soldier^ 
75. 

Casuists, the faithful cannot reason- 
ably follow their maxims, 27B ; 
cannot assure an erring con- 
science, 293; with reference to 
the reason and the will, 293; 
allow free action to lust, 293; 
their doctrines, 295. 


('atliolics and iMU'cties, 267. 

Celsus, 116, 21 1. 

Cluimpaigti, takfii as a comparison, 
3.3. 

Clninnellor, taken as an (‘xamjde, 55. 

Cliances, doctrines of, Bl, 97. 

Clmracters, Christian and human, 
245. 

Cimrity and lust, 127 ; sole aim of 
tin' Scripttire, 170; is not a 
figurative preciqo, 170; super- 
nutund distance of mind from, 
22(i; its su|>eriorify to minds and 
bodies, 227 ; trtOh witliuut, is but 
tin' iinaip* of (iod, 250. 

Charron, estimate of Ins work, 17. 

Cliildnui frightened at the face tliey 
luive daulHsl, 57, 

China, 300 ; tliouglits on, 115; his- 
tory of, 1 17 ; relignm of, 119. 

(diinese, iheir histories, 173. 

Choice, that we must make a, be- 
tween belief and unlH4ief,rcuHons 
for each alternative, 9B. 

Christ, contradictory predictions 
concerning, 131; |)r»>n)iis<'d and 
awaited from the beginning of the 
world, 196 ; came in tin* fulness 
of time, 197. 

Chris' ianity, in what it con.sists, 
251 ; ciVangi'S wrouglit at its 
coming, 132 ; elevates and abases 
man, 1B7. 

Christians astonish philosophers, 
4*1 ; true, 7 1 ; ai <* tint free claldren 
of (iod, 122 ; Hhould look on 
themselves as inembm's of a body, 
2.‘»7 ; how the (rxam|>h* of tlje 
martyrs touches true, 23B; tw^o 
kinds of, 242 ; tltere are few true, 
213 ; tlndr hopes aro^ mingled 
'with (oqoynnmt; and fear, 247 ; 
hajjfdness" and virtues of true, 
247 ; siiould unite: themsidves to 
Jesus (ihrist in order not to be 
hateful to (iod, 217 ; true, submit 
to folly, 2IB; why they kdieve 
without having rmitl the (lospele, 
219 ; wdio believe without proofs 
cannot persuade an infuiel, 
thougli persuaded themselves^ 
249. 
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Clmrclij true j ustice found in the, 
68 ; prefigured by the Synagogue, 
176 ; dangers it has run, 197 ; 
the, when persecuted is like a 
vessel beaten about by a storm, 
210 ; that is a good state of the, in 
w’hich it is u]>h(;ld by God alone, 
241 ; lier miracles against her 
enemies, 266 ; ancient and mo- 
dern, influence of tradition, 274; 
conij)arison of what took place in 
ancient, and now, 275; defended 
by God against corruption, 278; 
unity and plurality of tli“, power 
of the Pope, 2B8; judges of men 
by outward actions, 294; power 
of’ tlie, in confession, compared to 
that of parliament, 291 ; teaches, 
but God insph’ 'S, 295 ; discipline 
of the, needs reform, 296. 

Cicero, false beauties we admire in, 
302 ; quoted, 110. 

Circumcision only a sign, 175. 

CleariK'ss, why religion does not 
possess it, 3* 

Cleobuline, a cliaracter in a romance, 
33. 

Cleopatra, the nose of, 60. 

Communing, secret, of man with 
himself, 47. 

Compliments, dislike of, 315. 

Composition c»f a book, 302. 

CoiKlition, our desires i>aint for us a 
happy, 75. 

Condran, M. de, his opin’ions, 279. 

Condrieu, tlie grapes of, 32. 

Confession, auricular, dtd'ence of, 87 ; 
joy and conliden '6 felt after, 
*252. 

Confessors of the great, 29. 

Conscicmce, evil done sometimes 
by, 279. 

Coiltradiction in man, 45, 60, 180 ; 
does not prove tliat a thing^ is 
false, 210; apparent, in Scrip- 

, ture, examples, 168 ; between dif- 
ferent passages of Scripture, 219. 

Coxitrition is necessary in penitence, 
ab 'olut'on not enough, 295. 

Conversion, in what it consists, 245. 

Copernicus, 100. 

\ Corneille, quoted, 245. 


Corruption of nature, one of the 
establishments of the Christian 
religion, 6 ; of man, proved by 
the wicked and the Jews, 190; 
those in, should know it, 256. 

Covenant, foretold by Daniel, 142 ; 
announced by Scripture, 168. 

Craft, when power attacks it, 69. 

Creatures, we should not attach 
ourselves to them, 240. 

Ci-ipples do not irritate us, 46. 

Cromwell, reflections on his death, 
77. 

Ci'oss, by it alone can we he saved, 
187. 

Curiosity is mere frivolity, 60. 

Custom, a power, 69 ; belief arising 
from, 78 ; how established, may 
be upset, 62 ; the creator of, 62 ; 
a second nature which destroys 
the former, 64 ; must be followed, 
64; is our nature, 65; sways the 
automaton, which draws the intel- 
lect after, 78 ; bow useful to 
accustom us to truth, 79 ; leads to 
a choice of occupation, 79. 

Cypher, types are a, with a dou^de 
sense, 158; of the Scripture as 
given us by Saint Paul, 176. 

Cyrus, 127, 145, 150. 

Damned, the, condemned by their 
own reason, 297. 

Dancing, why pu'sued, 36. 

Daniel, the seventy weeks of, their 
calculation, 131, 142 ; the little 
stone of, 13 1 ; explanation of the 
dream of N ehucliadriezzar in, 1 39 ; 
vision of the ram and he-goat in, 
140 ; his prophecy, 171. 

Darius, King of the Persians, 142. 

David, a single phrase of, 123 ; the 
kingdom of his race foretold by 
all the prophets, 130 ; witness of 
Christ, 138 ; foretold the Messiah, 
170. 

Death, to be dreaded by those who 
are careless of religion, 5 ; Mon- 
taigne's opinions on, 17 ; fear of, 
29 ; the thought of, is harder to 
bear than death itself, 39 ; feared 
Death, 232, 
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Di'grccKy wby th(‘n‘ arc difaunt, 
anion men, 50. 

DciHin, alnidst as far romovod from 
(.diristianity as athoism, *203. 
is a miraclo, 109. 

Deniocr ius, (|uoti‘d, *21. 

Demoiistrat imi, mtt, the only means 
of jiersuasion, 8t. 

Domoustrations, ii<>t coriniu tliat 
(hero urn true, 110. 

De omni scibiHj l.it]<‘ (if a tliosis of 
lOco (it'iia M ir.aiuioln, *22. 

Dosarg’UeSj i,ln‘ ^Tapos t»f, .V2. 

Dosoartes useless and nncerlaiia 
oO t; (■rit,i(dsin of his opinions on 
the inafdiiiie, .‘>1*2. 

Despair, IcnowIed'H'eofour wretched- 
ness witbuiit, tliat of (»o(l creates, 
ill 

l)evoutn(‘ss, dillerent to goodness, 
*279. 

Devil, tins troubled the zeal of the 
Jews, 1*2*2; what is dom* by in- 
vocation of, no niiracle, 257 ; 
Jesus Christ d<‘.stroyed the einjiire 
of tlie, ov<‘r the heart, *269. 

1 )ialogu(‘.s, tin* urrungennnit by, ‘25 1. 

Disciples and true disciph's, dilf?- 
rence l)etw<-en, ‘24 1-. 

Discourse, natural, inclined to love 
him who makes a, o()‘2. 

Discourses on hunality, 7B. 

Disease, sourin* of error in man, 54. 

Disesteem, th<! f »ur we hav<,‘ oi; of 
others, *15. 

Disproportion of num, 19. 

Disputes, ended by miracles, *268. 

Diversion, 34; is all that tneti can 
do for iiappiness, 34; why men 
se(dc it, 34 ; is tin* greatest of otu* 
miseries, 39; the search for, 
] troves that men an^ not htippy, 
39 ; what is miuint by, *22)6. 

Diversity, root of, 67; and uni- 
formity, *283. 

Divinity, proof ofj by works of 
nature, 91. 

Docility, too much, is a vice as 
natural as unbeliefj 244. 

Doctor, the, a character in the 
drama, 32, 

Doctrine, a test of miracles, 257 ; a 


false, cauiiol he in'eved !»v ndrncleg, 
‘261. 

Doelrine'^;, a nndti'Uth* (d’ 

Dogin.i! i ts, ihe»r o|iuiion on natural 

|»riueip|e<, KU). 

Deiiatists, have no mirarh’S, *511 . 
Douiit in relii;inn is a i.rn at evil, 5. 
Dram, a, life treatrd as a, 7<i. 

Dream, lif* ('muparr'd fn a, ItHh 
Dutie,-^ dive}':, (oved to diVerS 
merits, 63. 

’ICchpses, why it in said tiny presage 
ini fortune, 76. 

ICgyptinie-jlhoir religion, } 19; mean 
inupiuies in tin* I'uble, 171 ; their 
histories, 17.5; finir conveision 
funUold hv hsuali, 175. 

Klect, all thing J work together for 
go«al to the, 1*23. 

Khjah atnl tlie t'alo* jirophets, gtir, 
Mloquenm*, eontinuous, wearies, 4 1 ; 
d' tiiutiou of, to lie ehxpient W(J 
must; study ihe inairt of man, 

; is painted thought, 7501 ; 
there are thosi* who speak well 
and write ill, 363. 

Kiieinies, what must be* understood 
bv this wmrd in tin* projda'cies, 
16.}, 171. 

KngJand, King of, 76. 

Kiupun’rs and the wise, 24*2, 
Kpaminondas us an eKaJupIr* of 
valour and humanity, 3th 
Epictetus, 72, ‘225; liis meibod of 
writing, MU . 

Epicureans, 93. 

Ei>igraniM, a maker of, 33. 

Kipjality of goods is just, 67, 

Ki'Kir, eommon, somet nies useful to 
calm the curiosity of man, 311. 
Escolair, ‘2?t>, *21 it). 

Ksdras, tin* story in, 125 ; discussion 
on the hook of, J*2.>. 
Kstahlishment, greatness (jf, 81. 
Kuidiarist, the, 161; a ty pi* of glory, 
170; folly of not b(‘Uf*vitig in tlie, 
reaHon, ‘223; wholly the hotly of 
Jesus (.Ihrist, ‘299, 

Eusebius, (pioted on Ksdnis, 126. 
Evangelists paiut<‘d in Jesus Christ 
an heroic soul, 222* 
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Evidence for Godj not in nature, 92. 

Evil is easy, 59. 

Examples, those which are taken as 
proof are often more difficult than 
what they are meant to prove, 307. 

Exception, troublesome to be an, to 
the rule, 271. 

Excuses sometimes bad, 314. 

Exorcists, Jewish, beaten by devils, 
264._ 

Experience, 2d, 

Expressions, false and tyrannical, 
examples of, 68. 

Ezekiel, spoke evil of Israel, like 
the heathens, 289. 

Faith, habit of, 65; man without, 
cannot know the true good or 
justice, 94; that we must give 
up phaisure in order to gain, 100 ; 
wherein it consists, 192, 280 ; is 
not in our power, 250 ; is a gift 
of God, 250 ; above the senses, 
but not contrary to them, 250; 
received at baptism source of the 
whole life of the Christian, 250; 
embraces contradictory truths, 
wliy, 273 ; Pascal’s profession of, 
2, i35. 

Falsehood, man is only, duplicity, 
and contradiction, 78. 

Fancy, called feeling by some, 308. 

Fascination, 1(0, 164. 

Faults, we should recogriiz :* them, 87. 

Fear, to, and not to fear, 298 ; a 
true, is born of faith, 252 ; false, 
comes from doubt, 252. 

Feeble souls, 290. 

Figurative, that the Jewish law 
was, 167. 

Finite, the, annihilated in presence 
of the infinite, 95. 

Flattery, consequent on our desire 
not to know tlie triitli, 88. 

Fly, enough to render man in- 
capable of sound judgment, 27. 

Fool, a man believes he is a, by dint 
of telling him s 47. 

Forms, their value, 281. 

Foundation, supernatural, ofour re- 
ligibn, 286; ofour faith, Il5. 

France, 56. 


Francis Xavier, Saint, 278. 

Frenchman, the, 82. 

Friend, important to have a true, 
and to choose him well, 314. 

Friendship only exists by conceal- 
ment of truth, 88. 

Frivolity of the world, little known, 

, 42. 

Fronde, injustice of the, 68. 

Fundamentals, chapter on, 256. 

Future, our thoughts occupied with 
the, 74. 

Galilee, the word, proiidiinced by 
chance, caused the accomplish- 
ment of a mystery, 217. 

Genealogies, the two, of Jesus 
Chris*^, 124. 

Genealogy of Jesus Christ in Old 
Testament designedly mixed with 
others, 220. 

Gentiles, their conversion foretold 
by Jesus Christ, 134, 214; pro- 
phecy of Isaiah on conversion of, 

145, 146; conversion of. the, re- 
served for the grace of the Mes- 
siah, 217. 

Gentlemen, we never teach men to 
be, 80 ; universal quality to be, 80, 

Germans, the, 61. 

Glory, the search after, is a mark 
of the vileness and excellence of 
man, 45 ; sweetness of, 59. 

God, a, who hideth himself, 3 ; the 
greatest sensible murk of the 
power of, 19 ; unites in himself 
two infinites, 22 ; in, alone is our 
happiness, 40 ; the, of the Chris- 
tians, who he is, 93; dangers 
which those run who seek, apart 
from Jesus Christ, 93 ; of Chris- 
tians the only good, the only rest 
of the soul is in him, 93 ; we may 
well know, without knowing 
what he is, 96 ; that there is less 
risk in wagering that there is a, 
than that there is not, 97 ; man 
without, is in ignorance and 
misery, 103 ; of the pliilosophers, 

111 ; man of himself cannot come 
to, ,114; alone is master of the 
Jews, 122 ; foresaw heresies, ^ 
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lt<J7 ; sometimes spoke by fif^ures, | 
160 ; tin; |>ow«‘r of, siiowii by ins 
coiuluet. to Jewish people, 161 ; 
idea of, that the trn<? reli|;ion I 
should present, 176 ; tb(‘ ( Ihris- 
tiau reli, 1*6011 coiumaads that we 
should love and follow, 161 ; that, 
in spite of our vileness it is not 
incredilde that, should unite him- 
self to us, lUb; r<‘veals lumS'df 
to, and hides himscvlf frotn imiu, 
19‘j ; inlinite, witliout j>arls, 'Jo 1 ; 
if, is the end lie is the hi*;;inniin;', 
2()b ; why, was liiddeii in his 
lirst adv(!nt, ‘J67 ; that, willed to 
hide himself, and that the reli- 
gion whi<di says so is true, 907 ; 
choos(!S rather to swuiy th<^ will 
than the inteih'Ct, 907 ; wliy, has 
permitted many religions to 
(‘xist, 911 ; iinpossibh* and use- 
less to know, without J<’SU8 
Christ, ‘295 ; speaks rightly of 
God, 926 ; we must love, only, 
2;19 ; we should spend our life 
eiiner in jileaaing or in Ke<‘king, 
21(); (»xercises at onc<^ his m<?rcy 
and his judgment to the world, 
94*2 ; has come to bring war 
among men, 9415 ; what is pleasing 
to, is usual ty displeasing to man, 
946 j; forbids some tbings im- 
plicitly, and not explicitly, 947 ; 
can alone give faith toCliristians, 
949 ; knowledge and love of, 
959; cannot lead num into error 
by miracles, 966 ; cannot favour 
, a doctrine which destroy b the 
Church, 969 ; foretold the dis- 
orders which the Church would 
undergo^ 978; heals those who 
know him, 980 ; no sign ever 
gi ven by Devil without a stronger 
sign on the part of, 986 ; the 
heart la conscious of, not the 
reason, 307. 

Good, almost unique, 59 ; philoso- 
phers do not know what is the 
true, 180 ; and evil, meaning of 
the words, 191, 

Good birth, its advantages, 69. 

Good breeding, 979. 


Good sr‘nse, urgumiuit ngairist scop- 
ticisrn, lio. 

Gos|m*1, |»ropbecies cited in tlic, 
their ns ", 161; the kinga of old 
worked unconsciously for the 
glory of the, 115; figures of the, 
tlieir applicution, 160; all the, 
has reli'reiicelo J{*sus ( Jirist, 225. 

Grace, its action on imui, 108 ; tlie 
figure ofelory, 16t> ; law, and im- 
ture, 25'); mn-ded fo make a man a 
saint, *246; ojqiosed to nature, 2U7. 

Grandeur fo la* felt. muHt he aban- 
doned, 44. 

Great njejii and little have the same 
accident*;, 76; are allied to the 
people, 76. 

Greatness, infinity of, most obvious 
to tlm HeiiseH, 21 ; and litthuieHS 
of man, 4 1; of man tamsists in 
knovving he is miserable, 47 ; of 
man even in Kmisuality, 69; 
of the loiman soul lauisistK in 
knowing how to ke»*p the niean, 
77; lias mi hi, 4 re for thoHc wlio 
sei'k nnderstuntling, 296, 

Greece, 120. 

Greek hggisiators, 191. 

Greeks, i96, 221. 

Grotius, l;>8, 

llaggai, Ids prophecy, 151. 

llapjdiK'SH of man, in what it con- 
HistH, 50; all nnm seek, 91; there 
wuiH once in mtui a true, 94'; of 
man with God, 8‘) ; common uirn 
of ordinary men and of saints, hut 
their ideals are different, 2H. 

Happy, why man cannot he, 75. 

Hatred ofN<4f nec'essary, 269; the 
true and only virtnr*, 2M), 

Heart and reason, comparison be- 
tween actions of, 396 ; those who 
judge l>y the, do not umhirsttiiid 
the process of reaKoning, 397 ; 
the, w*e know truth by, as wndl 
as by reason, 102 ; believes fur its 
own reasons, 396. 

Heat, what it is, 319. 

Hebrews, tlie, ' tlieir manner of 
counting, 142. 

Heel of a slijipt^r, 58. 
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Hell, fear of, 99. 

Heresies, the source of all, 273; the 
way to hinder, 274 ; various, 297 ; 
foreseen by God, 127. 

Heresy, exclusion of a truth a source 
of, 274. 

Heretics, the .Tesuits hinder their 
convei'sion, 2d2, 

Herod, 115, 217, 220. 

Hesiod, the book of, 121. 

Hilary, Saint, 126, 278. 

History, all that is not contempo- 
raneous is open to suspicion, 174. 

Holy Sacrament, Catliolic and here- 
tical doctrines on, 274. 

Holy lliorn, tlie miracle of the, 257 ; 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
miracle of tlie, 269. 

Homer, quoted, 120. 

Homer’s writing's romances, 173. 

Huguenots, their errors concerning 
tiie I’opc, 288. 

Hunting, sought for the diversion, 
1)5 ; is a royal sport, .36. 

the, consists in my thought, 
77; wliere does it la.'side, 82; 
each, the enemy of all others, 86. 

Identity of iiumlan* and nnitter, 300. 

Ignorance, natural, is the best wis- 
dom of man, 81 ; of man, 103, 

Iliad, the, 17:3. 

Illusion, all men under an, 71. 

Imaginary life, the, 58. 

Imagination, decfqitive powders of 
the, 51 ; faculty of, 51 ; described, 
51 ; great complacency of the 
active, 52; enlarges little objects 
and beUttIe.s the great, 56 ; cords 
of, .56. 

Immortality of the soul, importance 
to be sure of this, 100, 

Impiety, iil-bi*ed people only in- 
capable of, 8. 

Impressions, old, man deceived by, 
5‘1. 

Inability of man to attain good, 94. 

Incapacity to prove truth, 109. 

Incarnation, the, shows man the 
greatness of his misery, 188. 

Incomprehensible, things which 
ap])ear such, 205. 


Inconstancy of man, 26 ; its causes, 
31 ; examples ofj 81. 

Indifference, unfairness of men who 
live in, as to the truth, 9. 

Indifferent, the, in religion not to 
be despised, 8. 

Indulgences, 271. 

Inequality is necessary among men, 
but opens the door to tyranny, 68. 

Infallibility would be a strange 
miracle, 288. 

Infinite, nothing, 95 ; ignorant of 
the nature of "the, and wdiy, 96. 

Injustice of self-love, 2 >9 ; that 
others should attach tlieniselves 
to us, 210; letter on, 255. 

Innocents, Massacre of the, 220. 

Inquisition, the, and tlie Society, 284. 

Insensibility of man, 12. 

Instability, 100. 

Instinct and experience, 26; we 
have an, which raises us, 44 ; and 
reason, marks of two matures, 15. 

Intellect, the, believes naturally, 78. 

Intelligence, place of lannan, in the 
orde"!* of intelligible things, 22, 

Interest, our own, is a source of 
error, .51. 

Irenmus, Saint, 126. 

Isaac, 196. 

Isaiah, translation of a passage of, 
145 ; translation of several pro- 
phecies of, 149 ; foretold the 
Messiali, ife; foretold that mi- 
racles 'tv'ould not be believed, 258. 

Italy, 120, 147. 

Jacob, 125; his death-bed prophecy, 
i:3B; foretold the coming of Jesus 
Christ, 196. 

Jaddus, 226. 

Jansenists, and the ancient saints, 
275; heretics, and Jesuits, 296. 

Jansenius, 269. 

Jeremiah, his prophecy concerning 
the reprobation of the Temple 
and the sacrifices, 147 ; and 
Harianiah, 267 ; explanation of a 
word in, 270. 

Jesuits and Jansenists, 273 j destroy 
the three notes of religion, 275 ; 
are like heretics, 275 ; corrupt the 
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laws of tlie Church, 276 ; corrupt 
relii^ioM, 277 ; compared to fals(‘ 
pro|)lK‘ts,‘i7H ; their injustice fuid 
Ijypocrisy, 27H ; tiieir iuirduess 
greater than that of the Jews, 
279; xainity of the, iiBO; in cor- 
rupting their jiulges they make 
tliein unjust, 1^82 ; given u}> to 
the spirit oi’ lying, 2ti2 ; (uyigge- 
rated notion they have of tlicir 
inip<irtanc(‘, 2!}5; it is good that. 
lli(‘ir deeds should he unjust, ‘j87 ; 
their lax opinions displeasing 
hecaus(‘ they have excas-ded all 
bounds, 21K); duplicity of th(% 
2112 ; have ijhandoned tin' old 
ruhis and follow r<*asou, com- 
pared to the ludx'lieving Jews, 
223. 

Jesus Christ, redfmiption hy, one 
of the fmuiumeutals of ladigion, 
6; apart from, man luis no 
communion witli (iod, IH ; the 
goal of all, and the centre to 
which all tfuuls, 22; knowledge' 
of, 23; dilh'rence between, and 
Mahomet, lid; no^ man can 
do what, dhl, 116; fondold hy 
the Jewish people, 122; us<‘d the 
order of charity, not of the in- 
telh ct, 127 ; for<*told and an- 
nounc(:*d l)y prophecies, 131 ; 
fitnaU in his beginaings, 134; be- 
trjiyed, 13B; foretold its to the 
tinie and the state of tb<i world, 
145 ; has given us the interpre- 
tation of" tlm Old Testament 
ci}>her,15B ; |>refigured by Josesph, 
161; in, all dissonances of {Scrip- 
ture are brought to harmony, 167 ; 
according to carnal Christians, 
172; announced by Adam, 175; 
proofs of the divinity of, 212 ; 
came with all the circumstances 
foretold, 212 ; no man has had so 
great renowm, none enjoyed it 
less, 213 ; all the glory of, for our 
sakes, to enable us to n'cognize 
him, 213 ; the office of, 213 ; fore- 
told and foreteller, 214 ; why, did 
not come in a visible manner, why 
in figures, 215 ; has come to sanc- 


tify and to blitni, 2I.'> ; wo can 
huv(* nothing hut vonrr.'ition for, 
216; spocial pro])ho<Mos regard- 
ing, 217 ; is the more to lu* loved 
in not having done ;is thf ruhhis 
said, 212. ; not known hy con- 
tomporary writors, 220; cloar- 
noss and simplicity of tin* lau- 
guag<* of, 221 ; why, was wctik in 
his ag(tny, 221 ; entn' of the 
two IVstumcnts, 225 ; has uuule 
known to men their mi'-cry, 
and given the ivniedy, 225; 
greatiu’ss and lowlinoss of, 227 ; 
for all, 228; compared to Moses, 
228; the redeemer of Ml, 221);^ 
“would not hav<* tin! testimony of 
devils, 229; why in* would lie put 
to death with the forms of j ustna*, 
229; leaves tin* wi<*lved in their 
l)lindm*ss, 2.'>0; tdone in bis 
agony, 2. 11 ; only onee com- 
plained, 231 ; considered in tdl 
persons and in oursolves, 231; 
liow, gives luinK«4l* itj commu- 
nion, 2.15 ; words of, to tnan, 235 ; 
has tidiiptf'd our .sins, and ad- 
mitted OH into covenant with 
him, 247 ; work<*d minndf's ns 
“witnesses of the proplmcies, 261 ; 
has verified by his miracles that 
he wjts tin* 5Iessinh, 2<52; with- 
out the miruch’S not blameworthy 
not to l»<4ieve in, 2<0; tin* two 
natures of, source of contradic- 
tions, 273; all faith <a)nsists in, 
and in A<lam,2H0 ; came to bring 
war, 281; a stmui (»f stuiuhling, 
28,3; never cond<»mn<'d without 
a hearing, 283; appeal to his tri- 
hunal from tliat of the ho|M‘, 
284; did not die for all, herCBy 
of^ 297. 

Jews, their Hittmtion in the midst 
of tlie world, 119; their expec- 
tation of a K(‘dm‘mer, 126; the 
most ancient nation known to 
nnm, 120; siirung from one man 
only, 120; declared that all the 
world is in error, 121 ; were 
slaves of sin, 122 ; their disper- 
sion, bore tlie proi)hi*cii*8 into ali 
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regions of the world, 129 ; were 
a carnal people, 161 * their reli- 
gion the true, 161 ; the prophe- 
cies interpreted by the, according 
to their carnal instincts, 162; 
their refusal of Christ has given 
an additional mark of him, 163 ; 
their explanation of Scripture de- 
fective, 167; type of the chosen 
people, 169 ; loved the shadow 
and misunderstood the substance, 
170; hold a midway place be- 
tween Christians and pagans, 
172 ; two kinds of, 172 ; an- 
ticjuity of the, 173 ; sincerity of 
the, proved by the care with 
which they preserved the Jiible, 
173 ; formed to serve as witnesses 
of the Messiah, 174; prove Chris- 
tianity by their present condition, 
190 ; the religion of the tring is 
the sanuj as tlnit of Christians, 
197 ; in slaying Messiah af- 
forded a final proof of iiiin, 217 ; 
their perpetuity and miserable 
state prove Jesus Christ, 2.19; 
tlieir second destruction will 
never end, 219 ; bound to believe 
the miracles of Jesus Christ, 263 ; 
the hardness of the Jesuits sur- 
puHses that of the, 279. 

JoD knew the misery of man, 46; 
the hook of, regards Jesus Christ 
as c(*ntre and object, 212. 

John Baptist, Saint, 138, 229; and 
Jesus Christ, 201. 

Jonah, a sign of the resiiiTection, 
266. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, ordered that 
he should not he buried in Egypt, 
129. 

Josephus on the Jewish kw, 121. 

Joshua, the first of God’s people 
who liad this name, 213. 

Judas, Jesus did not regard in, his 
enmity, 232. 

Judge, authority of the, 65. 

Judgment, instability of the, 27;^ 
confusion of the judgment of 
man, 32 ; and the intellect, 306. 

Justice, wliat is the essence of, 62 ; 
what is, 66; of God, 95; inllu- 


enced by imagination and the 
passions, 54 ; and truth , man can- 
not attain them, 54 ; man is igno- 
rant of, 61 ; changes with the cli- 
mate, 61 ; human is not the true 
justice, 62 ; is wliat is established, 
64 ; the false, of Pilate, 234 ; of 
God, which abases the pride of 
man, 241. 

Just man, takes for himself nothing 
of the w'orld, 244; compared 
to Abraham, 214; acts by faith 
in the smallest things, 244; takes 
part only in unpleasant things, 
244. 

King without diversion is full of 
miseries, 41 ; man a discrowned, 
48; whence comes the respect 
paid a, 55 ; on wdiat the power 
of a, is based, 55 ; and tyrant, 72 ; 
what is tlie happiness of a, 34. 

Kingships, ducdiies, and magis- 
tracies real and necessni*}', 77. 

Knowledge of God our only good, 
95; intuitive, where it leads us, 
19 ; we should haveofourselv.es, 
101 . 

Koran, foundation of the IMaho- 
medan religion, 115 ; and St. 
Matthew, 116. 

Lacedaemon, 120. 

Lacedsemonians, 238. 

Lamech, 125, 196. 

Language, examples of too careful, 
304. 

Latins, 196. 

Latitude, three degrees of, 61. 

Law, instances in which the, wnas 
justly violated, 297; of the .Tews, 
served as model for tliebest laws 
of antiquity, 121 ; severe and 
rigorous as to religious worship, 
121 ; is figurative, 167 ; Chris- 
tian, foretold l>y the prophets, 
133 ; and grace, 250 ; and nat;ire, 
250. 

Law’s, natui-al, not one of these 
universal, 61 ; why w'e follow 
ancient, 67, 

Lessius, 291. 
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Letters, arrangement by, 254. 

Lian court, the frog and the pike of, 
312. 

Liars, some are, simply for lying’s 
sake, 79. 

Life, the frailest thing in the world, 
IS; its short duration, 28; the 
last act o5 77 ; a perpetual illu- 
sion, 88; compared to a dream, 
105 ; religious, both easy and 
difficult, 249. 

Lingende, Father, 268. 

littleness of man, what we call 
nature in animals is, 48. 

Logicians, 66. 

Love, why it changes its object, 32 ; 
shows the frivolity of man, 60; 
representation of, at the theatre, 
248 ; source of faith, 289. 

Lust, threefold division of, 243; 
the three kinds of, have made 
three sects, 114. 

Lusts, compared to three rivers, 243. 

Lute, to be skilled in playing the, 73. 

Machine, letter which shows the 
use of proofs by the, 255; of 
Descartes ; defects of this hypo- 
thesis, 312 ; the calculating, com- 
pared to animals, 312. 

Macrobius, 220. 

Mad, men are of necessity, 79. 

^Magistrate, taken as an example of 
influence of imagination, 52 ; the 
pomp with which they are sur- 
rounded, 53. 

hlahomet, the soldiers of, 66; 
thoughts on, 115; foundation of 
his religion, 115; diflTerence be- 
tween Jesus Christ and, 116; 
forbade reading, 116 ; renders 
testimony^ to himself, 116; his 
doctrine is ridiculous, 117; re- 
ligion of, 119. 

hlaimonides, Moses, 156. 

Malchus, 235. 

Man, his ignorance, 5 ; his destiny, 
6 ; unfiurness of, in living indif- 
ferent to Religion, 9 ; blindness 
of, 12 ; worthlessness of, 13 ; 
comparison between, and natnre, 
19; presumption ot^ in wishing 


to know nature, 21 ; thinks he is 
able to comprehend the infinitely 
little, 22 ; must not look for cer- 
tainty or stability, 23 ; in order 
to know himself should know all 
that is in relation to him, 24 ; the 
two natures of, bodily and spiri- 
tual, excludes us from the know- 
ledge of nature, 24 ; stamps with 
his complex being all simple 
things, 25 ; twofold manner of 
considering the nature of, 26 ; 
nature has placed, in the centre 
of things, 26 ; all is fatal to, even 
those things made to serve him, 
31 ; whence comes his happiness, 
34 ; is surrounded with all that 
may divert him, 38 ; cannot 
think of two things at once, 39 ; 
seeks diversion as a remedy for 
his evils, 39 ; knows not in what 
rank to place himself, 45 ; cannot 
bear to he despised, 44 ; vileness 
of, in that he submits himself 
to the brutes, 45; neither angel 
nor brute, 46 ; should know his 
greatness and his vileness, but 
not one without the other, 46 ; is 
only ha^y in God, yet is con- 
trary to God, 46 ; is only a reed, 
but a reed which thinks, 47 ; has 
fallen from a better nature, 48 ; 
whole dignity of, lies in thought, 
49 ; what he should desire, 49 ; 
is ignorant of true justice, 61 ; is 
incapable of truth and of good- 
ness, 66 ; is full of wants, and 
cares only for those who can 
satisfy them, 76 ; the honourable, 
76 ; is not a necessary being, 77 ; 
automatic as well as intellectual, 
78 ; only disguise, falsehood, and 
hypocrisy, 88 ; his defects and his 
incapacity, 106; that he has 
fallen from his former state, 107 ; 
is full of matters which take him 
out of self, 113 ; ordinary life of, 
like that of the saints, 160 ; can 
he happy only in loving God and 
in union with him, 178 ; moral 
diseases of, 180 ; isolation, blind- 
ness, and misery of, 183 ; double 
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nature of, 185 ; sliould knovp- his 
defects, and esteem that reiigion 
which promises precious reme- 
dies, ; sliould conform his 
sentiments to religion, 186; his 
two states of grace and corrup- 
tion proved from Scripture, 190 ; 
liis dignity while innocent and 
now, 193; without Jesus Christ 
is in vice and misery, 225 ; be- 
fore Jesus Christ knew notliing 
of lumself, 225 ; is not worthy 
of God, but not incapable of 
being rendered worthy, 226 ; 
often mistakes his imagination for 
his heart, 30?' ; cannot under- 
stand certain effects of nature, 312. 

Martial, 82, 

Marton, 191. 

Martyrs, why the example of their 
(haitiis touches us, 238, 

IVIasoraJi, tlie, 123. 

I\lat,h<:vm!itics and the practical 
mind, 309. 

Matter cannot know itscdf, 24. 

Mediator, God cannot be known 
without a, 92 ; without a, there 
can be no communion between 
God and irum, 2 15. 

Mcidiocrity, notlung good but, 77. 

Mem, discussion on the subject, 
165. 

Members, relation of the, to the 
body, 237 ; the body formed of j 
thinldng, 2;>7 ; must have the 
same will as the body, 239. 

Memory is nec<‘ssary for every ope- 
ration of the laaison, .309. 

jMen, naturally hate each other, 70; 
ei)igram upon one-eyed, 82. 

hlercy of God, its greatness, 208 ; 
call’s to rep(*ntance, 241 ; w'hy 
we imj>lore, 2-12. 

Merit, man’s judgment of, 191 ; an 
ambiguous word, 29B. 

Messiah, that the, should mould a 
new people by his spirit, 122; 
effect and tokens of the coming 
of tlie, 133 ; that the, would con- 
vert the (ientiles and cast down 
all idols, 134; what the rabbis 
expected of him, 156 ; that, 


would deliver his people from 
their enemies, what this means, 
170; the carnal Jews’ under- 
standing as to the, 172 ; actual 
state of the Jews proves Jesua 
Christ the true, 190. 

Mexico, the historians of, 118. 

Millenarians, their extravagances, 
165. 

Mind and body, union of, a mystery 
to man, 25. 

Mind, infinite distance between 
body and, 227. 

Mine, thine, 69. 

Miracles, in general, 257 ; all beli'-f 
rests on, 171 ; strengthen faith, 
209 : not needed to prove that 
we must love God, 241 ; the im- 
portance of, rules to recognize 
them, 257 ; are the test of doc- 
trine, 257 ; unbelief in, foretold, 
258 ; that the existence of false, 

J roves that there are true, 259 ; 

esus Christ verified that he was 
the IMessiah by his, 2o2 ; of 
Jesus Christ and the apostles 
prove that the prophecies are 
accomplished, 261 ; never wrought 
in favour of error, 263 ; when we 
are justified in excluding certain, 
265 ; are the test in doubtful 
matters, 267 ; againstmiracle,266; 
of Port Royal prove the iiinocency 
of that house, 279; not much to 
he feared among schismatics, 286. 
Misery of man without God, 15 ; 
man is only happy in not think- 
ing of his, 39 ; diversion is our 
greatest, 39. 

Mites, taken as an example, 20. 
Miton, 12, 86. 

Molina, 276, 291, 

Monks, their position in the world 
foolish, 283. 

Monster, man is an incomprehen- 
sible, 47. 

Montaigne, his defects and qualities, 
17; his opinion on custom, 64; 
for and against miracles, 258. 
Morality, in wdiat it consists, 192 ; 
of the judgment and of the intel- 
lect, 306. ^ 


Morals, aeionco of, 84 ; Jesuits 
judge of th(jir faith by their, 2iK) ; 
*a special but universal science, 
292. 

Moses, commanded every one to 
read his books, 116; a man of 
genius, 124; the proof of the 
the truth ofj 124'; foretold the 
calling of tlm Gentiles and the 
reprobation of the Jews, 1,‘>H ; 
his teaching, 13H; his d{‘clara- 
tions against tin* Jews, 17,'>; Ids 
mystical Sfuise of the Creation, 
17b ; coinpar(;d with .JesusChrist, 
22H ; his rules for judging 
luiracli's, 2br. 

Motion, our nature exists by, T5. 

N aturnl principles are but princijdes 
of custom, 61'. 

Nature otfers notliing but xnutt.(*r 
for doubt and disipuet,l(>l; com- 
parison betwetm Scriptures and, 
127 j is an image of grace, 161 ; 
perfections and defec.ts of, 191 ; 
canonical writers Imve iK‘ver em- 
ployed, to prove' God, 201'; law 
and* grac(:‘, 250 ; use of bad rea.soris 
for proving efll'Cts of, 30d ; the 

’ feelings aiid languag(i of atheists 
contrary to, 6 ; man should con- 
Hid(?r, seriously and at leisure, 19 ; 
majesty and greatness of* 19; 
greatness in the infmittdj litthg 
20 ; bus lier double infmfty from 
author of, 31 ; immobil ity a f, com- 
pared to us, 34; reasons why man 
cannot kno w, 25 ; of man a con- 
tinual change, 6S; is not always 
subject to her own rules, 85 ; imi- 
tates herself, 85. 

Nebuchadnezzar, dream of, 139. 

Nicodemus recogruzesd Jesus Christ 
by bis miracles, 362 ; the answer 
of, to tlie Pharisees, 27'!. 

Ninevites, repentance of, 241, 

Noah, witness of the Messiah, 169. 

Office of Jesus Christ, 213. 

Offices, wdiy men seek them, 34, 35. 

Old Testament; a cipher, 117. 

Opinion, queen of the world, 54. 


Opinions of the pcoph* sound, 70. 

Organs, m(*n compared to, 2(). 

Order, against tlie oliject ion that the 
Scripture has no, ; of charity 
and thf' int(‘li(;ct, 127. 

Outward marks, men distinguished 
by them, 70. 

Pain, not shanndul to man to yield 
to, 31. 

l^ainting, foolishness of, ,313. 

Jhirrot, us an ex!im|de, ;>2. 

Ihirties, we shoidd Iiear l)oth, 2B3. 

J’ascal, bis jimfession of faith, 2, 
2.3.’) ; bis Works, 28 1, 31 1. 

Passions, their inl!u(‘nce on man, 
3t ; tin* [jhaisure of, in seeing the 
shock of two contraries, 40 ; ofthe 
soul Irouhhi tin* senses, 51 ; inter- 
n(‘(vine war het ween reason and 
the, 55; tin* eneini(‘sof man, 170; 
how the}'* become vittes, 214. 

Patt«‘rn, good and l>ad, 302. 

Paul, Saint, used the order of (dmnty, 
not of the intellect, 127 ; taught 
that all things had happeinHl in 
figures, 169; explanation of Old 
I’estament types hy, 176; his 
oj>inions on marriage, 176. 

Paulas Kmilius, an example, 18. 

Peac<?, the Hov(*r«*ign gcanl, result of 
coniescence of justicf* and power, 
67 ; shouhl not be ohserveti to the 
prejudic<; of truth, 2lt0; iu the 
Church, wln‘n p(‘rnicious and un- 
just, 281. 

Pelagians aud Catboliea will al\cavR 
exist, 297. 

Pi'iianeoH, ext(*riorand interior, ti>2; 
(‘xterior, dispose to interior, 1;>2. 

People, most, follow custom bt'cuuse 
tln*y think it just, 61; dangerous 
to say to, that laws ar(* not jtist, 
65 ; iiave very sound opinions, 70, 

Perpetuity of the worship of the 
Messiah, 212 ; of the Jewish law 
prf!served hy Jesus Clirlst, 212. 

Perseus, King of Macedon,48. 

Persians, the, 61. 

Iversons, three kinds of, in religion, 

Pharaoh, magicians of, 268. 
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Philosophers, they speak of material 
things in spirkual phrase, and 
vice vei'fiu, 25 ; do not know our 
nature when they blame the 
search after diversion, 35 ; falsity 
of those, who do not discuss the 
immortality of the soul, 111 ; 
against tliose, who believe in God 
^vithout Jesus Christ, 111 ; their 
weakness, 178, 179 ; have conse- 
crated vices, 189. 

Philosophy, human, incapable of 
explaining man, 106. 

I^icturcs, rules for perspective, 28. 
Piety, differs from superstition, 252. 
Plato, 255. 

Play, why souglit after, 35 ; remarks 
on, 37. 

Pleasure, shameful to man to yield 
to, 31. 

Poet, the trade of a, 80. 

Pohind, the king of, 76. 

Vortentiuii^ meaning of the word, 
270. 

I’ompey, 1-15. 

i^opc, whcmce he has his light, 276 ; 
his power in the Church to be 
con.siderf'd in two ways, 288; may 
easily Ixi taken unawares by the 
Jesuits, 289. 

Por[)hyry, 116. 

Port I'ioyal, cdiildren of, 58; bad 
policy* to tlissolve th(» community 
of, 2B I. 

Power, tyranC of the world, 56 ; 
crcates opinion, 56 ; without j us- 
tice is tyriinnical, <i6 ; wliy a^ove 
justice, (57 ; result of, 69. 
Practical and mathmnatical mind, 
(lilference betwffen, 310. 

PraY(‘r, why God has established, 
298. 

Preaclmr, the, 103. 
l^readarnites, their extravagances, 
165. 

Present, we care nothing for the, 

. 74. 

President, first, 69. 

Presumption of man, 59 ; joined to 
. insignihcance, 68. 

Pride, a counterpoise to all miseries, 
60 ; makes us wish to be esteemed, 


60; knowledge of God without 
that of our wretchedness creates, 
93; finds its proper place in wis- 
dom, 243. 

Primogeniture, 63; absurdity of, 
255. 

Principles, all, may pass for fal-^e 
impressions, 54 ; our natural, are 
but principles of custom, 64 ; first, 
are known by the heart, 102 ; 
arguments of the sceptics in truth 
of some, 105 ; all the, of sceptics, 
stoics, atheists, are true, but their 
conclusions are false, 112. 

Prison, why so horrible a punish- 
ment, 35, 

Probability of the Jesuits, influence 
of the doctrine of, 284 ; incapable 
of assuring tlie conscience, 290 ; 
corruptness of the doctrine, 291. 

Progress, all that is brouglit to per- 
fection by, perishes also by it, 57 ; 
nature works by, 85. 

Promises of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, each finds in them what he 
most desii*es, 161. 

Proofs, metaphysical, of God, 92; 
of our religion not absolutely 
convinci n g, bu t reas ona b le e n o u gii 
for those who wish to believe, 
207. 

Prophecies, the strongest proof of 
Jesus Christ, 129; dispersed with 
the Jews throughout the world, 
129; their preservation and agree- 
ment, 129; concerning Messiah, 
1,30 ; unintelligible to the wicked, 
131 ; understood only when the 
events occur, 131 ; accomplished, 
142 ; a proof of divinity, 149 ; two 
senses of, 156 ; confirmed by 
miracles, 171; special of Jesus 
Christ, 216. 

Prophecy is not called miracle, 
262. 

Prophets, their part among the 
Jews, 123; their words had a 
double sense, 130 ; propliesied by 
figures, 157 ; their discourses were 
contradictory, 157 ; foretold the 
Christians, 201; what they say of 
Jesus 'Ghrisf, 208; declared the 
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atlvi'iit of Messiah, '212 ; h^rotohl, 
and \v(»rc not loi'et<,)l(], ‘^1 1-. 

Pi'ojMisif ions, the five, 26lh 

Provence, h?. 

Provincial [alters, censures of the, 
not loundrd on tradition, ‘JBk 

Pyrenees, (it. 

Pyrrhus, 3(). 

Palihinisiu, chrofiolo|xy of, cited 
iVoin till’ /'Vdc/, Pt>. 

Ilal>l)is, preofs 'oveu to the Scrip- 
tures as to Jesus ( 'iirist hy the, 
laii; lii^ures tlu-y eiujdoy, 17<); 
their doctrines on tudui^inal sin, 
PJ.) ; their objectituis ai;ain.st 
Jesus ('hrist, ‘21 il. 

Keason, is tlie esseuc*' of man, -Id'; 
the senses deceive the,;>l ; yieltis 
to iiua;j,'iua(ion, hJ; interueeiue 
\var ln'tweeu the pas-ions and, ho; 
not a p;uide to first nrineiples, 10*2 ; 
is weak, hut would judj^e of all 
tlnu;;‘S, 102; civil war between 
passion and, ltd; its corrnpthm, 
iho ; C!iM truly know oursidves by 
sulimissioii of our, ii ) 9 ; acts 
slowlv, do? ; its [lower over us, 
d )B. ‘ 

Keasuiuug,ull our, reduced to yiehl- 
iufj; to feeliuj;’, 3t)B. 

Kedf'eiuer, a, only for ('hristians, 
‘212 ; (.‘hristian reIif;'ion cousiNts in 
the mystery of the, I20d. 

lledemption, proofs of the, drawn 
from the wicked tmd the Jews, 

1 93 ; not right that all should see, 
2h(>. 

Red Sea, an image of the Uedem ji- 
tion, Ifil. 

R(,‘ed, a. thinking, 4?. 

Heligion, the true, and its character- 
istics, 17B; explains the contra- 
aictions in man, 178 ; must sliow 
knowledge of our nature, 1 81 ; tlie 
note of true, IBl ; false jiroves that 
there is a true, ‘2d0 ; need to learn 
the Cliristian, Ixdbre assailing it, 
3 ; makes us know deeply the 
greatness and the baseness of 
man, 44 ; wliat it is, 96; is not 
certain, 101 ; more enforced by 


fci'ling than by rraxm, lOd ; 
fiiundffi Oil (111* Ji'H jsh I'l'ligdcn, 
IPJ; divine or riiiiculous, 1/2; 
exevlionef of the C'bri-tian, Ibd; 
oliiiTs hut till* riirisfian, false, 
Ibd; wisi* and fiMtii-h, IJi? ; other 
than ( 'hrist ian, ffpial man sonm- 
tinu'S tot fodaiid Kouiftiim-s to the 
brutes, IBB ; perpetuity of the 
( 'hrislitin, Illb; winch iiasalways 
existed i- that which is contrary 
to nature, 11<7 ; wc siiouhl lock to 
the details of, 211 ; two ways of 
unriier the tnifii of our, *2.'> 1 ; .at 
oace vcimridilc tiiid lowif'ic, 2.’>d ; 
unrach* tie* toinuhitinn of', 2.’)1) ; 
the three notes <d’ 27.'); .Icwish, 
to fie dilfcrcutly repnrdeil in tni- 
d it ion of its sacred books ami in. 
the tradition of the peojde, ltd; 
is tin* tigure of the Messiali, i7fi; 
iM tdioiuedan, its foundation, ltd; 
heathen, no foundation, lid. 

Heligiiuis, [lagaii, have* no marks of 
truth, 1 1 2. 

Peligious, that then* are some lax, 
this jU’ove'S nothing again.st reli- 
gion, 277. 

Po*[ioHC, men think they !o*ek, but 
only seek agitation, dti. 

Ibijumbate, all thing.'*; wor»\ hu* evil 
for the, 12ft. 

Ilejmhlii*, Christian and .lewisli, 
have only had Coil for ina.slei, 
122; its jaws, 211. 

Hespi'Ct of men for ea<*h other, dd ; 
what it is for, 72. 

He.st,. secret instinct whii’h leads men 
to H<‘ek, 3fi ; comph*te, is insup- 
portable, why, 41 , 

ilight(*ous man, the two natures iiii 
tlie, 27;>. 

Rivers an* moving road.s, .did. 

Koanm*'/., M. do, 

Homan legislator.s, 121. 

Homans, religion of tlie, 119. 

Rome began to fear Cromwell, 77 ; 
cldef church of Christ, 13! ; must 
not stifh* sp(*<‘ch, 2{M. 

Royalty, without diver.<ion, i.s un- 
ba|>py, ;}4, 

Rule, to judge a w'ork tve need a> 
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5:)5; special and particular, 3 )7; 
man must liave a, of faith, 308. 

Ruth, Book of, 220. 

Sabbath, only a sign, 175. 

Sacrifices, exterior, not essential, j 
136; of the Jews and Gentiles, 
138 ; uselessness of the, 175. 

Saints, foretold, hut not foretellei's, 
21i‘ ; tlieir greatness and their 
empire, 227 ; their union, 279. 

Salomon de Tultie (pseudonym of 
Pascal ) utility of his manner of 
writing, 311. 

Salvation, Jesus Clirist has wrought 
the, of tiie just, while they slept, 

2 !2. 

Savages, 70. 

Scaramouch, as an example, 32. 

Sceptic, miver has been a jaerfect 
finished, 1,06. 

Sceptical cal)al, 110. 

Scepticism, its reasonings, lOB ; aids 
religion, 113) ; remedy for vanity, 
205 ; is trm‘, ti.)r men before Jesus 
(jhrist knew nothing, 225. 

Sce})tics, indifference of the, 112; 
labour in vain, 102 ; principal 
arguments of the, drawn from the 
uncertainty of our natural prin- 
ciples, 105; lesser arguments of 

. the, 106. 

Schism, a mark of error, 268. 

Science, intliiite in its research and 
its premisses, 21 ; abstract, not fit 
for man, B 1. 

Scripture, knows God better than 
we, 91 ; compared to the Koran, 
difference between the ])ookH, 117 ; 
has provided passages for all con- 
ditions of life, 127 why contrary 
sentences are found in, 127; ob- 
scure and clear, 128; has two 
aeiist'S, 158; against tliose who 
misuse passages of, 165; manner 
of underslanding that contradic- 
tory passages of,' must agree, 167 ; 
superiority of, over the most 
ancient books of other peoples, 
173; ])reserved by the Jews, ana 
is a witness of tlieir sincerity, 
173 ; full of matters not dictated 


by the Holy Spirit, 205; without 
the, we know nothingof the nature 
of God nor our own nature, 225. 

Self, hatred ot^ necessary, 237 ; is 
hateful, 86. 

Self-love, its nature, 86 ; how it 
.should be regulated, 237 ; source 
of all confusion, 239. 

Seneca, quotations from, 111. 

Sensation, no misery apart from, 48. 

Sense of the prophecies always the 
same, 171 ; there are various kinds 
of good, 311. 

Senses deceive the reason, 51. 

Sensuality, men have drawn rules 
from, 70 ; manner in which it is 
used. 70. 

Sepulchre of Jesus Christ, 234. 

Sermon, how some people listen to 
the, 315. 

Servant, relation to his master, 293. 

Sliein, 125, 169. 

Ship, as an example, 63. 

Sibyls, books of the, 174. 

Sickness, resignation of man in time 
ofj 75. 

Silence is the greatest persecution, 
281. 

Simplicity of things compared to our 
double and complex nature, 25. 

Sin, all is, that is repugnant to the 
will of God, 247 ; original, 190 ; 
mystery of the transmission of, 
107 ; foolishness of original, t< 
man, 190; tradition of original, 
according to the .Jews, 193. 

Sincerity, a necessary quality of 
every religion, 182. 

Sinners, enemies of God, 166. 

Sins, called enemies by David, 171 ; 
the two sources ofj 241. 

Six days and the six ages of the 
world, 175. 

Sleep, life compared to, 105. 

Sneezing absorbs all the faculties of 
the soul, 32. 

Society, a beginning of, 56. 

Socrates, 217. 

Solitude, the pleasure of, incompre- 
hensible, 35. 

Sonnet, a bad, comparison of, 

I 302. 
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SorhoniK', (uirnijjU'd i>y the .JesuitM, 

Soul, iiniriortulity of' 1 1 1; is 

iinnuitcrial, lit; how litth^ she 
knows herself, 112. 

Soverrugii jijcod, philosc'iphers do not 
a;jfre<‘ as to the, tie; ordinary 
inen^s idea of, lie. 

Spare, numbers imitate, Me. 

.Spaniards, (>{>. 

Sj)here, infinite, 12. 

Spirit, ofim-n e;islly disturlied, 27. 

Sjioni^id solis^ M;’). 

State of man, his weulvue.-s and un- 
certainty; nethin*;' so important 
to inan ,'is his condition, e, (i. 

Stoics, .’)0 ; what they proptjse is 
diflicult and i<lle, 1 M. 

Stream may decide justice or in- 
jus tic(‘, (id. 

Strife alone phiases, not tin* victory, 

do. 

Study of man, why so few undertake 
it,‘ui'. 

Style, thou‘:fhts on, .'K)l; effect a 
natural, produces, we find a man 
insl<'ad of an author, ;>0e ; ex- 
amples of had, .*>01'. 

Suhmissiou of the reason, only hy 
this can we truly know' Ourselv(‘S, 

lOd, ^•'>1. 

Suetonins, 221. 

Suicide, advised by certain philoso- 
])herH, ll.>. 

Sun, course of the, 85. 

Suns, the live, of Mexico, 118. 

Superstition, ])iety compared with, 
252. 

Swedfjn, (pieen of, 76, 

Sword, the right of the, 67. 

Symmetry, dtdinitiori of, 30 I-. 

Synagogues, a type of the Church, 
176. ■ 

Tacitins, 221 . 

Talmud, its predictions of the Mes- 
siah, iol ; date of composition of, 
195. 

Temple, its reprobation prophesied 
by Jeremiab, 147. 

Tennis, 38. 

Tertuliiari, 126. 


'rcsIauH uis, preef of fi,.' !Wn, at 
eiic«‘, led; prtHtt’ diaf tie' Old, is 
liuurativt-, 1.’7 ; < M.i uud .\cw, 
tlieo' rrintions, Ifi j ; s.irriJicf’S fiml 
c«.'!’»'nHini«'>' nl Old. eidser tigurea 
er al>surd 1 U'S, 1 7 1. 

'riiamar, sJi.rv ef, ‘Jdt L 
d heat re, date.^er-: .a' tie', for ilie 
( ‘hriStiau 2 IM. 

Thtadogy, taken a:-, an example of 
diversity, 53. 

Thenx-a, Saint, Imt doufde great- 
m-s--, 2dd ; what she was when 
.alive ami now, 

'rhnuj;ht, rrat nrs> ofTiiatj consists 
in, 17; maln-s man’.-i hi'ing, vlfi ; 
the whole dignify of man lies in, 
'12; great in ess«'noi', \ de in de- 
fect ig 12. 

d’houghfs, spring up by chance, 29 ; 

escajie uH in writ mg, 22. 

'I’ide of f h(‘ sea, 8.'>. 

Time, our imagiiuifinn enlarip'S the 
present, :')d. 

downs through u Irirh vve pass, t)9, 
d'rades, <dio!ce of', 7th 
d’ransmiss a )U of .-.iti, without this 
mystery we couhl not ktiow our- 
.selves, 1 07. 

d’reut, ( 'ouncil of, 2tM, 
dVuth, there is no, in mail, 12; we 
hail*, and thosi* who t*‘ll it ms, 87 ; 
iH‘cessity (d'seidi ing, 2 1 ; we know, 
hy (he heart as well as hv rea.soD, 
102 ; is not within our ria'ich, mm 
to mir taste, 107 ; we have an idea 
of, which sc<*pti(‘isjn cannot over- 
come, 102; has visdde signs, 207 ; 
makes us iVei*,2 1.) ; iipposite truth 
to he n*n)einl)ered with a, 272; 
uiiahkt to know, unless w«‘ love 
truth, 280; th<‘ lirst rui*' ami ulti- 
matiMUid of things, 2iil, 
dVuths of r«‘ligio£i, m eesn'ty of seek- 
, ing, ;h 

d’urk, the (Iraml, .5.3. 
d’urk.s, th(*ir ex.ample alh'ged Ijv the 
wiek(‘d,21 1 ; mirach s uf the, 258; 
grand sultan of tlte, 82. 

Twxdve table.s, law of the, 121. 
Typos in general, thidr lawfulness, 
156; unintelligihie to the .lews- 


and bad Cdiristians, 157 ; under- 
stood only in the fulness of time, 
157; compared to a portrait, 159 ; 
the word of God false, literally, 
true spiritindly, 159 ; of Old. 
Testament only figures, 161 ; the 
reason of, Kii ; of Christ, 164 ; 
dilfcrent kinds of, some, seem far- 
fetched, 165 ; reason for the use of, 
170 ; of Old Testament either 
figures or absurdities, 174 ; made 
according' to the truth, 176 ; 
particular, 176 ; the utility of, 
215. 

Tyranny, in what it consists, 6B. 


Unbelievers, we should pity thein, 
251; useful for the glory of reli- 
ion, 202 ; revile that which they 
0 not understand, 203. 

Uncertainty, what we do for an, 
102 ; of condition of man, 23. 

Understanding, greatness of men of, 
invisible to the great, 226. 

Unhappiness natural to man’s con- 
dition, makes him seek diversion, 
34- ; proof of man’s, 74. 

Union of mind and body a mystery 
to man, 28 ; of the Word to man, 
299. 

Universe, how inferior and superior 
to man, 47 ; the whole, teaches 
man, either of his corruptness or 
r<;*demption, 192. 

Usurpation of the whole earth, be- 
ginning and image of, 68. 

Vacuum, an example taken from 
our notion of, ,54; absurdity of 
the saying that nature abhors a, 
313. 

Vanity of pleasure, 5. 

Vatable, 270, 271. 

V^enice, the Jesuits and, 283. 

Vespasian, persecution of, 126; 
miracles or, 272.^ 

Vices, why we are indulgent to the, 
of the great, 75 ; certain, have 
hold on us only by means of 
others, 78. 


Victory pleases less than strife, why, 
40. 

Virgin birth, weakness of the argu- 
ment against the, 223. 

Virtue may be excessive, 30 ; is the 
result of two opposite vices in 
counterpoise, 30. 

Vocations, 59. 


War, why men seek, 35 ; internecine, 
in man, betw'een the reason and 
his passions, 55 ; civil, is the worst 
of evils, 63, 70 ; decided by an in- 
terested party, 66. 

Weakness of man, 28, 66; cause 
of so many esteemed beauties, 
72; unrest, and defects of man, 
74. 

Weariness of Jesus, 232 ; inevitable 
in all conditions, 36 ; is man’s 
most sensible evil and his greatest 
good, 40 ; arises from loss of occu- 
pation, 40. 

Wcdl dressed, not altogether foolish 
to be, 71. 

Wicked, the, reasoning of, in the 
Book of Wisdom, 241 ; prove the 
corruption of human nature by 
their conduct, 191 ; who profess 
to follow reason, 211. 

Will, difference between the actions 
of the, and other actions, 128 ; is 
depraved in wishing for the love 
of others, 239 ; self, we must re- 
nounce it in order to be happy, 
240 ; of God, we should judge of 
what is good or bad according to 
the, 245 ; one of the principal 
organs of belief, 306. 

Wine, too much and too little, 
29. 

Wisdom, greatness of, invisible to 
the carnal, 226 ; God alone gives, 
243. 

Words, meaning changes accor<ling 
to the, 128. 

World, vanity of the, 49 ; judges 
things rightly, 84 ; avoids think- 
ing of what it does not choose to 
think about, 101 ; indicates the 

j presence of a God who hides him- 
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Holf, ‘2 )9 ; would not oxist witliout 
Jesufs ( 'linst, 22.‘> ; {lid'oroucf’ in 
livinq- accord iiiq- to the, and to 
God, 219; is full of q-ood maxims, 
we only need their riydit aiinlica- 
tion, :U k 


VVorshtppers, unknown, 281. 
Worthlessness of man, i:>. 

X<'rxes, 1 J2. 

iieni ol the Jewish people, 123. 
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2 vols. 35. 6(af. each. 
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BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
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BURTON’S (Kobert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 

A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 
BURTON {Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
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CHESS CONGRESS of 1862 . 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5^. 

CHEYREXJL pn ColOTir. Trans* 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
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series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7^. C>d. 

CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion 
of Proteatants. A Safe Way to i 
Salvation. 3^-. 6d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5.V. 

CHRONICLES OP THE CRU- 
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tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeiir de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Join ville. 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn ' 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5^. each. 1 

On Oratory and Orators. ^ 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 

J. S. Watson, M.A, 5^. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship, Translated 
by Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 

C. D. Yonge. M.A. 5^-. 

CICERO’S Offices ; or. Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay i 
on Friendshm; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. ; 
Edmonds. 3.?. 6d. 

cortnelius nepos.~5^^ : 

Justin. • 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vi.sed and Enlarged by J. R, 
Planche% Rouge Croix. Wilh 
nearly looo IlIiLstration.s. 5.V. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
iSs. 
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Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey, p, 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Prionci 
A .Series of Ks.says on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3,^'. 6f4 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions oi« an lN<>unuNti 
Si'iurr, to wliich are added the 
Essays on FArni and the n u; 
OF Common Prayer, 31, 6 d. 

— - Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited l»y T. Ashe 31. (»/. 

Biographia Literaria; to. 

gethcr with Two Lay .Sennons. 

3.f. 6d. 

Table-Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. A.she, 1 >.A. 3,y, 

Miscellanies, Ailsthctio and 

Literary; to which i.s added, 
The Theory of Life Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. ss.6d, ■ 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Tran.slated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro* 
duction by Frederic Ilarrismi. 

3 vols. $s. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Kx|)osiiion of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Posidm, By G* H, 
Lewes. 5.^. 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 

. vols. %s, each. 
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G O O P E5 R^S Biographical Die- 
tioiiary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Tersons uf all 'A<;es and 
Count rics. By I'hom pson Cooper, 
i^'.S A. With a Supplement, 
bringing tin* work down to 1883. 

2 vols, 5.0 each. 

COXEl’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
t d.)!-res|K)ndence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., E. R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
MarU>orough’.s campaigns, 410. 
JO.n (ni, 

History of the House of 

Ausitrla (1218 1792). With a 
( hmlinuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to llie Revolution of I 
1848. 4 vols. 30 6^/. each. 

C H AI K ’S { a. L. ) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated l)y Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
W(»odcut rk>rtraits and Plates. 5r. 

CRIJIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
lAippet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Platc.s, de- 
signed and engraved l)yG. Cruik- 
.shank. 5.V. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, 

A Ne\v Ediiion, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mr.s. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

DANTE. DMne Comedy. Trans 
kited l)y the Rev. If. F, Cary, 
M.A. 3^'. 6^/. 

Translated into English Verse 

by 1. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
ti(»n, revised, Witli Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after " 
Flaxman. * 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

5 ^. 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose 'Pranslation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5^. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret Plistory of ■ 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
'I'ranslated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3^. e>d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 

6d. each. 

T. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colrmel Jack. 

n. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &.c. 

HI. — Moll Flanders, and the 
Flistory of the Devil. 

IV."” Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

# 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Maegregor. ^s. 6d, 
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DEMMIK’S History of Arms , 
and Armour from the Earliest i 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. ; 
Translated by C. C. Blade, M. A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations, j 

7 ^. 6d. I 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. | 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. ' 
5 vols. Vol. L, 3.?. A/.; Vols. | 
II. -V., 5^'. each. 

BE STAEL’S Oorinne or Italy. ; 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- ! 
lated by Emily Baldwin and i 
Paulina r3river. 31. 6<7. ' 

DEYBY’S Logic, or the Science j 

. of Inference. A Popular Manual. I 
By J. Devey. 5.?. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and j 
Greek Quotations ; including } 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the | 
Quantities marked, and English ! 
Translations. With Index Vqt~ ; 
borum (622 pages). 5.s\ 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DIDR ON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols 
5^. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M A. 51. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
$s. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediajval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox* 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
pnRrapfl. 6s, 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Creek I>rama. With numerous 
Illu.strationsand 3 Plans. By jofm 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5.V. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
IM.l)., LL.l). 2 vols. 5.r. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wil;;on. 2 vol:;. 5,;’. each. 

DYER (Dr T, H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Anti(|uiiies, P»y 
T. H. Dyer, IJb.I). With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7.r. 6d. 

The City of Rome : its I n.si(»ry 

ati<l Monuments. Witn Ulusfra 
lions. 5.n 

DYER(T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present ano PaBt. 
An Account of the various (lames 
and Custom.s associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of tlie Year in the 
Briti.sh lsle.s, arrange*! according 
to the Calentlar. By the Rev, 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5.V, 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Edited l)y Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusalem. 5r. 

EBERS’ Egyptian PrincasB. An 
Historical Novel By (leorge 
Ebers. Tran.slatcd l>y E. S. 
Buchheim. 3.;'. ()d, 

EDGEWORTH’S StoriOB for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, j.r. Sd, 

ELZE’S William Shakaspearo. 
— Sue Soak iw v i -; a r r, 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols 
3^. 6d. each. 

L — Essay.s, I.ectures anti l'*ocms. 

^ IL— English "I’raits, Nat.ure, and 
Conduct of Life. 
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1'',mekson’s Works continued. 

1 1 1 . Society and SoliUide — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Pa])ers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Bomances. 
W'ith an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised lildition. 
Py J. O. Halliwcll, K.R.S. 5^. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. 'I'ranslatcd l)y William 
I lowitt. 2 vols. 5.V. each. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 
With the Enchkiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M:.A. 55. 

EUEIFIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P- 
Coleridge, M. A. 2 vols. 5.r. each. 

EUTBOPIUS.-...SVd' Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated l>y Rev. C. E'. Cruse, M. A. 5,v. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. hklited from the 
Original MSS, by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5'‘- eacdi. 

PAIR HOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
billon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
a!)ove 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5.r. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3.?. 6 ^/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
niusiralions. 2 vols. 3.V. 6<’/. each. 

- Amelia. With Cruikshank’s, ! 

Illustrations. 5 .f. • ! 


PLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and A? Plates, 

I 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations ; comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5.9. 

POSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^’. 6<^. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^ ^d. 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 35. 6^/. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. ^d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 

3.9. (id. 

Fosteriana. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 3^. (id. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 

Vol. 1 . 3.9. (id. 

GEO ?*FREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six 0 . E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
F.dition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5.9. 

GILO AS, Chronicles of. — See Six 
0 . E. Chronicles. 
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GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Koman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^’. ^d. each. 
GILBABT’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S, 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. io.r. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 j. 

GIRALBXJS OAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F.S.A. 5^. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Play ward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $s. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. ss. 6 d, each. 

I. and n.— Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales, 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. -Cpnversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIH. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour^ in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI, — Miscellaneous Travels. 
Xn.— Early and Miscellaneous 
^ Letters. 

Xni --^Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV. — Reineke Fox, We.st-Eastern 

Tv^r n nrl ^ 


j GOLDSMITH’S Works. new 

I Edition, by 1 W. M. (Jibb- 5 
: vols. j.y 6d. c H iJ 

j GRAMMONT’S Memolrn of the 
! Court of Charles II ICditod by 
i Sir Walter .Scott, 'fogether with 

! the Bo-scoiiKL Tracts, including 
; two not before pulilished, <t'c. 

I New Edition, 5.V. 

; GRAY’S Lotlcr.^. Ineluding the 
Correspondence of Gray .'ind 
Mason. Pklit(;d Ify tlic Kev. 

I). C. Tovey, M.A. \‘ul. I. 

! 3.r. 6d. I f W, ii. /// //}(' /*^v.v 5 , 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 

lated l)y George Ihirge.s, M.A. 51. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hedio- 
dorus, Longue, and Achlllen 

Tatius — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagene.s Chariclea ; Amours 
I of Daphnis.and Chloe ; and Loves 
j of Clito{)ho and I,eiicip})e. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5v. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion, liy 
Dr. Olinthus Grcgtuy, 3.1, f)d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
hklited by Kolrert Bell 3.V. 6 d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Note.s of the Original . Transla t ed 
l)y Mr.s. A. Hunt, With ItUro- 
duction by Andrew lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3x. ful each. 

- — Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man^ F'airy Tales and Po{)uIar 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Pklgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and laidwig 
Grimm. 3^. 6 d. 

GROSSI’S M'arco VIsoonti. 
1 'ran.slated by A. 1 . 1 >. 'Phe 
Ballads rendered int<j Finglish 
Vf*rcf‘ Kv C. M- P. Dis, 
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GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From ihe Accession of Charles 
L to liis Death. Translated V,>y 
Willirim lla/litl. 3.V. (id, 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
latc<l by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3,i\ (id, each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3r. (id, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History ol' the Manor and 
Palace. Ry Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Frocter, M ,A. 5^, 

HAUFP'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessari. Trans, from 
the German i>y S. Mendel. 35. 6r/. 
HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3.r. (hL each, 

L Twice-told Talcs, and the 

Snow Image. 

n. Scarlet I .etter, and the House 
with tlie Seven Gables. 

HI. Transformation [The Marble 
I' aun j, and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

I V. —Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk E.ssays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. p. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elisabeth and on 
Gliaractcrs of Shakespeare’s Play.s 
3.V. 6./. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3.r. 6d, 

— . The Plain Speaker. Opinions* 

on Books, M en , and Things. 3^. 6dt 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3.?. 6d. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo* 
Sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Compleit 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3^. 6d, 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3.^. 6d. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B, 3.r. 6d, 

HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conque.st of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3.5*. 6d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies, ^s. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENEREY’S Guide to Enghsh 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C, F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s, 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 

, 1 1 nn TT« n/r 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psaims. 5.9. 

HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HBROBOTXJS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3.9. 6 ri. 

Notes on. Original and wSe- 

lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5.9. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5.9. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M. A. 5^. 

HOFFMANN’S (B, T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3 A each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Outs. U pwarcls of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5^. 

Odyssey. Flymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. $s. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3.9. 6d, 

The Campaign of Sedan *. 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August- September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 3^. 6d, 

TTORACE. A new literal Prose 


I HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hcrnani - Ruy Blu,s 
The King’.'4 Diversion. TraiuslattMl 
by Mrs. Newton Croshind and 
F. L. SIous. 3.9. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
Ss. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Co.smos. Trans- 
lated by K. C. Ottc, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, h'.L.H. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d, each, excepting V<» 1 . V. 51. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years i 799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5 j:. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott 4 and H. G. Bohn, 

HUMPHREYS’ Com Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5.9. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Ko.ssuth 3^. 6d, 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3 ^. 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt, 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^“. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engraving.s 
on Wood, and a Map. 5^*. 

INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Bloi.s 
nthf^r Wnff^rs. Translated by 
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IlSrG’S (Washington) Oom- 
ate vt’orks. i5vols. With l*or- 
lit s, &c. 3^. ^(L each. 

.. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

I. — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

!I. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
V. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.- Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
&Vn. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

11 . —Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IL— Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon 
neville, U.S.A., WoUert’s 
Roost. 

XL— -Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

n,-.XV.“-Life of George Wash 
ington. 4 vols. 

— Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3.f. 6r/. each. 

30 CBATBS, The Orations of 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5^. 

AMES’S (G-. P R.) Life of 
Richard Coenx de Lion. 2 vols. 
3.r. 6ry. each. 

— The Life and Times of Louis 
XIW 2 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

■AMESOH’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs Jameson. 
3,?. 6f/. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 SteeU 
Engravings. 5^’. • 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^9. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A, 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel .Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. S vols. 
3^. each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical 12 volu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 6d. 

Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, ys. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5.9. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 -^- 

JUYENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 

I lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5.9. 

1 JUNIUS’S Letters. With aU the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols^ 
3j. 6d. each. 


An Alphabetical List of Books 


K AHT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. 1 ). Meikle- 
john. 5-^* 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundation s of N atural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5.?. 

KEiaHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient G-reece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5;. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
byj. W.-M. Gibbs. 3^. 6/f. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H . T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r. 6cf. each. 

— - History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3j. 6(1 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
Ss. 6d. 

-- — Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3;*. 6d, 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt; 2 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. %s. 6d. each. 


LAFPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
Ik Thorjic, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ottc. 2 vols. 
gy. 6(i, each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Kdite<! 
by R. Wornum, 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by L F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Ivife of Ia;onar<l() l>y John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5^. 

LELAND’S Itinerary. Edited liy 
Laurence Gornmc, F.S.A, Vol. L 
[A/ //le IWss, 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated l)y L. and 
J. B. Horner. Witli Maps. $s, 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Le.s.sing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3y. 6d, each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by PL C. Bea.sley and l lelen 
Zimmern. Edited l>y I?ldwarcl 
Bell, M.A. With a Fronti.sj>iecc 
of the Laokoon group, gy. 6(1 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar ok 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5,v. 

LIVY’S History of Rome, Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. hklmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. Sr. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, John. 2 vols. 
3y. 6d. each. 

Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3i\ 6d. 

'LOCKHART (J. Bohns. 
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3 DGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with }liogra,[)]Tiical and Ilistorical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio 
graphics unabridged. 8 vols. 5.V. 
each. 

ONGPELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full-page Wood 
Engraving.s. 5.?, 

^OUBON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.r.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5^. 

1j O W N D E S ’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By 11. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5.0 each. 
Or 4 vols. half moroccr), 2/. 2s. 

LONGBS. Daphriis and Ghloe. 

Set (lut.KK Roma.ncics. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by II. T, Riley, M.A. 5.0 

Xj IT 01 AN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5.?, 

LUCRETIITS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5.^. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated an<l Edited Ijy William 
Ilazliti. 3i'. 6^/. 

Autobiography. -- See 
MiCHKLK'r. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, togetlier with the 
ITince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir ol 
Machiavcili. p. 6(i 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or am Historical Account of 
the Manners, Cu.stoms, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and l)iscovevie.s, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bisho\> 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of tlx; 
Prosk I5i)I)A, Ijy J. A. Black - 
w^db 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrilaotions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6 j. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. y.f. 6/1 each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandjo 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5^'. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5 j'. 

MARRYAT’S (Gapt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts 3.r. Gd. 

Mission; or. Scenes in Africa, 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, frvun 
Drawings l>y Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3 a 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
3.r, 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. ss.6d> 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3^'. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3^’. 6d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete 
Translated into Prose, ta<J:i ac- 
companied ])y one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ys. 6d. 


Alphabetical List of Books 


MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. zs, 6(1 

History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3?. 6(t each. 

— ... See Co utters PosHive PhiUsop/i)\ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. S-v. each. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
lo A. D. 1307. Translated by C. 1>. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. <“'‘'^ch. 

MAXWELL’S Yictories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies, 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5.^. 

M ©NEEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. liy Duppa auci (^uatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portrait.s, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5.r. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans. 1)y William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 35. m, 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3x. 6d. 

MCGNET’SHistory of theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
Zs. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
Zs. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
P^ilosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the F rench Revolution. 4 vols. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols, 3/.-. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
Jame.s Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verl »a! Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes l)y Henry 
G. Bolin. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey, 2 vols. 3!', 6d. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Skelche.s of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vo!,s. 3.V. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Work®. 
A new 'rranslation in Knglisli 
Pro.se, by C, H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. K*litcd liy her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclitfe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised liy W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 5.1', each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Onif nfs 
Translation, revised by W, (\ 
Hazlitt. New Edition* 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J, V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3-n 6d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biograpliical Intro- 
duction by Moncure I). Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each, 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, 
Being the Matches and liest Games 
played by thcAinericai 1 Chamjnon, 

* with Explanatory and Analytical 

• Mnt h'lr T T Hw^^Othpl JJj', 
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JDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
ory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 

L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
)f Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
iCggs, 2 vols. 

SANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trarrs. from the German 

1 >y ] , T< )rrcy. 1 0 voLs. 3.J'. 6r/. each. 

— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McCiintock and C. 
Bhimcnthal. 3.r. 6r/. 

— History oi the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

2 vols. 3.V. 6(/. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Tran.s, by J. E. Ryland. 6 cl 

.SflBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text l)y Alice Horton, and edited 
l>y Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is |)refixed the Es.say on the Nibe- 
1 ungen Lied l>y Thomas Carlyle. 
Ss, ' 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Grie.sl>ach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the |>age, and Parallel Refererices 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two ■ facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5^'. 

The lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2^. 

NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, tind Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5^*. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author, Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley^B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambiidge. 35. 6 d. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6 d, 

ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 55. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
51. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6 d. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo- S AXON Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5^. 
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PAUSAHIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 55. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 

J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS- in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. $s. each. 

PERCY’S Reliqnes of Ancient 
EngUsh Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Editdd by J. V. Pritchard, 
A-M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

PERSItTS . — See Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. ‘ 

. Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With • Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5 a 

PHILO - JUD-ffilHS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hail. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 55. 

PLANOHE. History of British 
^Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Centur>% By J. R, Planch^,. 
Somerset Herald. With upwards - 


PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. ^s. each. 

L — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phmdrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II- — The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated l3y G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H, T. 

I Riley, M.A. 6 vols, 5^ each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5^-. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Trpslated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. $. Mead, 
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^^LIJTATICH'S Livefi. Trnn'.l;it.Hl 
} ►)’ .A . ^ !, t’ 'iV .if I, M . A . , . u 1 * I 1 1 CM' >r 
Lr»ni% Af.A, 4 vols, ,4V. A/, each. 

- - Morals. 'i 1 “if!f>s< 4 :>hic;:U ICssays. 

'IVanslati'cl l^y C, W. Kinj.', M.A. 

M.'orals, l\t,hif'al K’;.says, 

Tr<ui'.hM,<,*f} by f.l'U’; Kcv. A. ,K, 
Shiilcfn, M.A. Si-. 

fo:ejt,ey' of ,a,m;eirica. Se^ 

lectioihS frnnt UfK? fl'«ndrc<'i 
Airieriran F<h,::I ‘:4 1776 tn 

liSyC*. P»y \\', j. J.v 6(/. 

P 0 1 . X T 1 0 A, X,» C YCLOP.^.lDI A. 
A Dltjiloniiry of (’uir' 

St it uf i« (Sai, St at i ;4 ical, aiaX .K< >■ 
rcasic ; lurir»in|» a 

Work of RirtV'isau'f 'tn subjects nf 
(jvil A'biiiiiiht v.uiiua Politic.al 
I'Msuitiuiy, l'‘itiaucf*, ( ‘nmmcrcf, 
XaiW''., a,n 4 Social I’elalioir-., 4 
vols, 3,1. 6f/, each 

POPK'S Foaikml Works. Kdittsh 
with ct>|,tic)tis Notes, Xsy Robert 
<Arruilaa*.. With HUts' 

liafiorjs, 3 vt'ds. 5^. each. 

■ JXomor’s Iliad. lAlifcXI liy 

tlic Kcv. J. .S. Wa(;.ori, M.A. 
niastisifcd l:jy the iUHire Serier; of 
MaxtoatiN ! .Jesigtro 5,v. 

- - Ilorijfirht OdyuBoy. with the 

fkUtleof l'‘ro}»s and Mice, Hymns, 
Nfs, liy other translators. KdiPni 
\ty the Kev. j. S, WaJsoii, M.A. 
With the eillirc Srri<‘s nf h'lioc- 
maids Designs. 54. 

0 'Life, iticliiding many <">f his 

Lett.ers, By Ridseri C.’arrnthers. 
With mnnerons niuHtraiiorts. 5,1’, 

PO 0 SHKIN’S l^rose Tales: The 
Ca|>l:iirdH Daughter-' 'I )oul)rov.sky 

The (dtteen rd S|xitkts An 

AinaJeur Ihrasant (:iirl.""l'he Shot 

*»— Idle Snow Spsnn "■ 'dl'ie Post* 

nneaer - 'The CAri'hri Maker — * 

RirrIjaH ''fhe Dgyplian Nights 

Peter the t 'irtatik'; Ncy^'o. 'rrans- 
tai<»d hv "r. Keane. 40 <h/* 


PED ^COTTH^l Conqnont of 
Mass'lco. (As|?) right edilirui, with 
lh(': notes hy jolin lAasier Kirk, 
and an introducUrui !»y (X. I*. 

Wdnship. 3 vols. 3.0 5 </, (sreli. 

P H O P F B T I IJ S. Translaf 'cd I y 
Rev. P. J. F. (Jantiilon, M'.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various ssauretts. 
3 w (uL 

PEOVBRBS, Handbook, o,P Con* 
tainini; an entire Re|>\il>licalion 
of Rayks tXollet;lion 'of Fhrglisli 
Prov<a‘hH, wdlh his .ndditimis from 
E'oreign languages !ind a com** 
plele Aljrliabelicai Inrlex ; in which 
are ititr<jdmuai large a<lditions as 
w<‘ll of Pfoverl):. as of Sayings, 
.Sentence!^, Maxims, ami idirascs, 
cnDected hy H. (b P^shm $0 

lAB.OVKRliS, A Polyglot of 
E’oiidgtn Pkuiipri-.tng kVencIi, 
Itali.in, i Unman, Dutch, Spanish, 
Ikn-lugnest*, and Danish. With 
Fngli.sh Irunsfations & a Ccneral 
Index hy 1 1 . C. Bohrn 5.n 

POTTHRY AND 'PO,ECEjDAIN, 
and other t tbjecls of A'crtan (.lorn” 
pri.sing an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Coll«.:ction of Works 
of Art, with tin; prices at which 
they w(;rc .so'hi !,»y auction, and 
n:ime.s of the I'Hrssessm'.s. To wljich 
are a<lded, an Intro* luct-ory I,a,!Cture 
on ik.)ttery and i'‘orcelain, ami an 
Engraved List of all the known 
M arks aru'l Mom'jgranm. By f Icnry 
(L Ikdm. With nurm,:r(,>us Woo*l 
Kngraving.s, 54. ; or witfi Ctdc.uircd 
niustrati<»Jis, tan A/, 

PEOHT’S (Fathor) EoliqU'OS. (,k,)P 
lected and at ranged liy Rev, Fk 
Mahoiiy. .New issue, with 2i 
Etchings hy 1). Mru'Jise, R,,A. 
Nearly 600 page^a 5.^ 

QUINTILIAN’S Irmtiiutoa of 
Oratory, or Kd«cali<ar of^an 
<’.)rator. Translate*! l,>y the Rciv. 
J. S. Watson, .M.A, 2 v**ls, 51 

each. 
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EACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols, 3^, 6 d. each. 

EAKKE’S mstory of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 1 6th and ryth 
centuries. Translated l)y E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 31. Sd. each. 

History of Servla and. the 

Servian Ee volution. With an 
Account of the In.surrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3J. 6d. 

EE XT MO NT (Alfred de). 
Carafas. 

EEOEEATIONS InSHOOTINa. 
By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engraving.s on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. $s. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged l>y Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 1H6 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

EEYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 

2 vols. 3r. 6 d» each. 

EIOAEBO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited byE. C. K. Conner, 
M.A, sx. 

EIOHTEE (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, 3^. 6 d, 

Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated byLt. Col. Alex. 


EOGEE DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
pri.sing the Ilistrjry of England 
and of other Countries of Euro|»e 
from A. I). 732 to A. i>. I 2 QI, 

Translated by 11 T. Riley, IVf.A. 
2 vols. 51. each. 

EOGEE OF WENDOVEE’S 
Flowers of History, com prilling 
the History of England from llm 
Descent of the Haxons to A. in 
r235,formerly ascribed to Mallhcw 
I’aris. Translated by J. A. f*dlc >, 
D.C. L. 2 vols. 5f. each. 

ROME In tho NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a cmn 
plete Account of the: Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the KemuinH of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton, 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vok, 
5?. eacln 

AVv; Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponil. 
floate of Loo X. Final edithm, 
revised l)y Thomas Rr»scoe. z 
vols. 31, Cit(\ each. 

Life of Loronxo do’ Medio! , 
called ‘the Mugnitieeni:.’ Wiiti 
his poems, letters, Ac. lotli 
Edition, revised, with Memoir (d 
Ro.scoe by his Son. 31. 6«/, 

RUSSIA. History oi; from tlie 
earUe.sl Period, Cf>m|>iled from 
the most authentic sottrees by 
Walter K* Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. p 6 d, each* 

SALLUST, FLORUB, and YEL- 
LEXUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M:.A. 
5n 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translalcil 
by various hands. 7 vols. ts. 
each : — 

L-— History of the Thirty Year 
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: H n J . }*; K 's W O K K S ('onlitmcd 

IL History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
(.founts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturlxinces in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

HI. ---Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy {a short Essay). 

I'hese Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. -Robbers (with Schiller’s 

original Preface), b'icsco. 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
vvdmne are translated into 
'Vnm. 

V.—Foems. 

VI. -—Essays, riisthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VIL— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, WilUamTell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.iK 1794 -1805. Translated by 
I .. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^'. 6 d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (P.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M'.A. 3^:. 6 ci. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Traiislated from the German. ^s. 6 d. 

— Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robttrtson. 3^. dtf* 


SCHLEGEL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3^. 6 d. 

.Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, ^s. 6 d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and. Literature. 
Translated by J, Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. ^s. 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SGHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5^. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3^. 6 d. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his .Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3^. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A*. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. 6 d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5^. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art- The Plistory and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Or. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. 
each. 
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SMITH’S ( Pyo ) G'OoIoi^y jind 

Scripture. {‘Miiirm. yi. 


SHAKESPEARE {William). A 
Literary irui^^raphy liy Karl Kira*, 
Fh.D., LLJ). Transl.itcd l)y 
L. Dora Sdiavilz. 5 y* 

SHARPE (S.) Tiie History of 
Egypt, froni the Earliest Time.s 
till the Conquest Ijy the Anil)s, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Shar{)e, 

2 Map.s and upwards of 400 I Bus- i 
trative Woodcms. 2 vols. 5.V. each. ■ 

SHERIDAN’S dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by C. ( i. S. 

3J. 6(i. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe. Translated l)y Thomas 
Ro-Scoe. 2 vols. 3.r. tui. eacli. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
IDLES: viz., Asskr’s Lifk ok 
Alfred and theCmronicle.so.k 
Ethki.werd, Gn.DA.s, Nfnnh;s*, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, anh 

R I C i r A R D O !<' C I R K N C E S T K R. 

Edited by J . A. G iic.s, 1 ). C. I,. 5.0 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasmd by Vcn. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
Revi.sed Bldition. 5.V. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited l)y E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3.?. 6^/. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with, his K.ssay on the First For- I 
mation of Languages ; to which i.s 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^'. 6^/. 

SMYTPI’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
ro the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. ss, 6 d. each, 

T.Ao.tnmc, on the French Re- ' 


SMOLLETT’S Advontiirea 01 
Roderick .Random. Wit It :diorf 
M'enioir and Biblir»gr;'q?lty, and 
Cruikshank's llluslraf.iois',, J,v. A4 

AdventuroB of Peregrine 
Pickle, in winch arc included the 
■Memoirs of a Lmly of q>ua,lity. 
With Bildiography and rinik- 
sh.ink's Illustrations, 2 vols. 
each. 

• The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. Witli itibliogisiphy 
and Cruikshank’s lllusi radon,-,. 
3^. 6/4 

SOCRATES (suniameci vSoho.lwf- 
ticus ’). The Eocleslaailcaa ■ 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translate/! 

from the Greek. 5}. 

SOPBDCLES. The Tr.'igfx.:iicii of, 
A New Br/»se Translabon, witfi 
•Memoir, N/.Ues, An:., by K, R. 
Cohaidge, 5v, 

" — d'he Gxford 'Trairda.li/UL p-, 

SOUTH. EY’S Lira of Naisiom 
With l‘‘acsimikfK of NcIsonV; writ* 
ing, Ikntrail.s, Ida.n*',, and !q:>w;u'ds 
of 50 Engravings on SfecI .md 

Wood. 54. 

— Life of Wesley, anil the Ki;,c 
and rrogretss f»f Methodism. 5,1. 

Robert Southey, 'ffm Himy 
of hk Life written in Ins Letfers. 
With an Introduction, hkliird Iiy 
John Denni::. n. A/. 

S02;0MEN’S Eoclesiasiteftl H|g,. 
tory. Clomprisang a nisti,/ry r*| 
the Church from a.d. 124-440. 
Translated from the Greek, 'fro 
gether with the Kcclrsiahtical 
HiS'roRY OF IhiiLcrn'ORtaiLs, aj} 
epHommd by PhotiuH. I'ratiH.- 
latcd from the Greek by Rev, Fh 


Conimned in Bonn* s Li/^raries» 


B'P,IN0,2:A'S Ciiiof Worki'-J. '^rrans- 
I . i I r f I , w i ! h 1 11 s r od 1 1 (' f i c i , I >y R . I L M . 
kdwe!"i, %‘rd,s. 5-*'’ 

STANLEY’S Claiiiiifled SynopBis 
of ilio Principal PaliiterK oft.be 
I>u,ich and l‘*lomifib ScboolB. 
Ry fieoiTM;' Staidey. 5.V, 

STAliXilNCI *S (MXhb) N oble m cdn I 
of Women ; Examples of 

Etiriaie C'Vnimge, I'Viriiliu.le, atal 
\ari,ne. With 14 iytt^ntv- 

i'l'H;:'., Ce 


> STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 
Queon of Scots. 2 vols. 5.V. each. 

— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses, With Portraits. 5,f 

STUART and REV.ETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Cirecce ; to which 
i.s ;ulth‘(l, ii (i loksary of Terms used 
in ( irecian Arcfiiteclurc. With 71 
Plates enp^raved on Steel, and 
ruunerous \Vf)odcut Capitals. 5^. 


HTAUNTO N’S Chess * PlayoEa 
lliindbooic. A I *t»}:»ular and Seieu - 
tihe Introduction to the Came. 
With rttimerous Diaprams. t;,v, 

Ghc'mfi Praxis. A Su|-»pleuicnt 

to the (dic itvplaycv's Handbook. 1 
( 'tmlainiuit iiu’ most imjH^rtant 
moflci'U ijrqa'oveijumts in llm Oj.Mnr - 
inps « Crjrlc: of Cltess I,aw.s ; ami 
a Seketion of MorphyXs Hame.s. 
Annoiatfd. %\\ 

■ • Chess ' player’s Companion. 

C.'osi^prising a dheatise on Odds, 
(bilctUion «»l Match (lames, and a 
Selection of OiigiriM ITohlems. 5^', 

ChosB Tournamont of 18EU, 

A ( Vdlcctimi of (iames played at 
ihh-i cektl'jratcd asstnnidajpn With 
Introdticliojt and Notes, Cv. 

i 

STOCKBIAEDT’S Elxporimumtal 
Chemistry. A Handlmok for the 
Htudy (d \}m Science by simple 
C:X|K*riments, Kdiied by C, W. 
liealon, ISC.S. With itumerous 
W<:K'«'lcutH. New bliiitiim, revised 
f'lirouithowt, 5,1. I 

STRABO’S Geography, Trans- j 
laicd !'»y W. I’alcouer, Mo\., 
a.nd 11, C, Hamilton, 3 vol.s. 

5.V. 

STRIOIi LAND'S (Agnen) Lives 
of the Qiita-tm ol' Elagland, from 
Nurtnan ('(mcjucst. Revised^ 
Iviifjon. With 6 i’luiraits, bvol.^^ 

» tt. each. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
CtBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians, I'he tran.slaiion of 
Thomson, revised by 1 ’. Forester. 
5 ^. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
hy Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphic.al Lnroduction l>y the Right 
Hon. W. K. XL Xxeky, M.Xh 
With Portraits and Fuc.similes. 

1 1 voLs, 6 (L each, 

[FoLu L-V\ dr’ F//A ready. 

f.*— Edited l)y Temple Scott. 
With a Ih'ograp'hical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon, W. K. H. .Lecky, 
M. Ih Containing : — A 
Tale of a Tul>, The Battle 
of the Book.s, and other 
early works. 

H.-Thcjournalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A, 
With 2 I’oriraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

n I.tSi IV. '-Writings Religion and 
the Church. Edited l)y 
Temjde Scott. 

V . — Historical an cl Pt >1 itical 
Trrtcts (KnjdiBh). Edited 
by l'i’m|de Scott. 

V HI. -( luUivcn’s Travels. Edited 
l»y (J. R Dennis. With 
I’urlrail and Map.s. 



^4 An A Iphabeticat List of Books 


Swift’s Prose Works continued. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 
VL&VIL — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

IX. — Contributions to the ‘ Ex- 
aminer,’ ‘Taller,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ &c. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI. — Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (jMrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J, Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations, ^s. 6 d, 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

TALES OF THE aENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. Sr. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 6 d. 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. 

TERENCE and PH^DRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersion of Ph.f:drus. 
Ss. 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
d!tars, and TYRT.ffiUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
T> njT ^ Tn whi^K ao- 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. Sr. 

THEODORET and EVAG-RIUS 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from a.d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^ 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
, Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3J. 6 d, each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table o^ 
Events, <fec. By J. T. Wheeler. 
5 ^- 

THUDICHUM ( J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5^-. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume, yr. 6 d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J, P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL D., P'.R.S.E. With Portrait. 

► 3jr. 6 d, 
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"OLTMRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, LTngenu, and other Tales. 
3 ^. (id, 

77 AXiTON’S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c,, by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5^. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5 '^‘ 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 3r. 6 d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations- 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5r, 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illiis- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6 d, 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5^. 

WIESELER’S Chronologioal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables, ^s. 6 d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. Ss. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 55^ each. 

YOUNG {Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3a 6 d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Obser ‘cations on the state 
of the country during the yeare 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W* 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 35 6 d. each 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe. 

I 5^* 


* 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ri volumes, 6 d. each. 

Voi. I. — ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. — ‘The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. HI and IV. — ^Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII — Gulliver’s Travels Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 

3 vols. {_In the Press, 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. 1 . 6 d. ' [VbL II. in the Press. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. Ss. each. 

CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. With 75 Illustrations. By 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 55'. 

HAMPTON COURT: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
AND PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Illustrated. 55. 

GASPARY’S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
T O THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes, ,by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 

1 T -1.. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


'HE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5. . r;el each. 

The following Volumes have been issued : 

^NADINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Lilt, i n 2nd Loiti ji. 

hASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2nd Edition. 

DREA DEL SARTO. By PI. Guinness. 

CA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

PHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

IhO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.... 
RREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

NATELLO. By Hope Rea, 

PUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

DOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

CA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa BURLAMACCiii. 
DRGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 
ilMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

JTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

;rO della FRANCESCA. By W. G. W ater=, M - A. 

ht pj'eparation. 

GRECO. By Manoel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D,, Duecp : c ihl- > 

iNaA^BrGHOEGE C. W1X.LI.AMSON, Litt.D., Edilor th. S.uc 
ANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

^UNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

5MBRANDT. By Malcolm Bexl. 

'OTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. m \ F \ 

’TT KIE By Lord RONALD Sutherla.n’D-Goiver M.A., B.N.C 
JcSaEL ANGELO. By Charles Holrovd. Keeper a ..k A.p. r 

e“d DOu'l^y Dr. W. Martin, Sub-director cd the K-ya! O 

tiS VkIns W. Singer, M.A, Ph.D, .%sistant Director oi- , 

<TMTnREAo““BTn^^ STODGHTO.N Holrorn, M.A. ^ 

'INTOREii<D. Dy D \rthuk Stron^t. M-A.. i - 5 

'HE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S Akihik 

to the House of Lords. 

Others to fbdow. 


A 

1 HK 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by /> VA M S//A IV. 

With iNTRODUcrnONS and ciLossARiKs ivv jOHX DXXN'IS. 


This h'flition of the Worlds of Shakes] is issues! in ^> 111 , qli" 

plays, each containing six full-page niuslralion:-. hy Mt. Mvam ,Sha\v, 
as well as head and tailpieces The volumes are |irinled at the nn'swick 
Press, price i.v. 6d. net per volume, liandsomcly hound in linen, wiili iplf 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2.v. net. A few copies, {o Ikj osdy in 
sets, printed on Jai:)anesc vellum, price S-v. net. 


Now ready. 

M AM LET. 

TME MERCHANT 01« VENICE 
ROMEO AND JUITET. 

THE WINThlRAS TAIJL 
A MIDSUMMEICNICHT’S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOU'r NOTHIKCL 
ANTONY AND CLEOILVTKA. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OK VERONA. 
KING HENRY IV. Part L 
KINC; HENRY IV. Part IL 
CYMBELINE. 

THE MERRY WIVES OE 


( >THELid k 
MACP>ETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THIx TKMPk.ST. 
KING LEAK. 
TWELETli NIGHT. 
I GLIMS G MS \l:. 
CORK tLANGS. 

KIN<; JOHN. 

KING 'rIGIIARD H. 
KIN(,; HENRY W 
WINDSOR. 


Further Volumes at Monthly InUn-ah. 


‘ A fascinating littk ediiiun.' {^harka. 

‘ A cheap, very cmncly, and akngethet dcsirahle *’diti«'t«.' - /I V.'./wAmiA > »«.# » ,* A , 

‘ Bur. a few years ajro such vnlunK'-'i would have lavn deemed woohy to h.; , . ir.idejrd 
Mitions dc luxe. ^ To-day, the low price at which they are oHVrcd to the pnltlh .d>to, 
prevents them being so rcgardal.’ 

‘Handy in shape and siztj, wondcrfuUy^ (.ht-ap, heauttfuUy prinretl tonti tlo- 
ijridgc text, atid illuvtnUed quaintly yet admiriddy by Mr. ityam .Shaw, wr h,«ve sc>tbtn/. 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and cruivesdent Siial.e.|e’;ue wifltont 
excursuses, discursnses, (^r e.vert too many notes can do bett-n, in tun «j|nu»un, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in i hoc days cT cheap rrpmnt 
Vanity Fair. 

‘Altogether, it is a pretty and desirable little ediii>n, and its nnidctat*' price should 
make it accessible to all classes of readers.’ ScoLstnan. 

‘What we like about these elegant Ixxjklets is the aifcntion that Inrs Im o n paid n* ihc 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration; such stout laid papifr will last hu 4 gr 
On this account alone, the ‘Chiswick’ ulumld msily he firat aim>ng |>o« g* i !Sh.«kr 
speares Pall Mali Gazette , 

‘No more delightful edition «,>f Shakespeare has ever come intdet otit noti«c, Ihr 
price (xA* 6d. net) brings sumptuous .Shakesjxeure within rem.h of uH. . . . With rm h 
new volume our txdmiration of this dainty edition deepercs*’ 



New Editions, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THE 

BRITISH POETS. 

* This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete tests ar- 
soiiolarly introductions, are something veiy different from the cheap volumes 
extracts which are just now so much too common.* — St, James* s Gazette, 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete .* — Satarday Review, 


Ai:ensld 0 . Edited by Eav. A. Byce. 
Kteattle. Edited by Eev. A. Byce. 
*■ 31ake. Edited by W. M. Eossetti. 

Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 vols. 

3'atler. Edited by E. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Oamphell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ciiatterton. Edited by the Eev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 voh. 
Oliaucer. Edited by Br. E. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 
OlmrchilL Edited by Jas. Hannay . 
2 vols. 

^Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Oollins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Brnce, 
E S.A 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Eev. E. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

H*alconer. Edited by the Eev. J. 
Mitford. 

Groldsmith. Eevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson, With Portrait. 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Br. Bradah&w 

2 vols. 


I 

i 


Parnell. Edited by 0. A. Aitken . 
Pope. Edited by G. K. Denni«* 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 

Prior. Edited by E. B. Johneoa 

2 vols. 


Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of oth®*?- 
OOBBTLy POETS from 1540 to 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon HanaAiL* 
B.O.Ii. * 


Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell. 
M.A. 


Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited hy 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H, Burac^n 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Ced- 
lier. 5 vols. 


Surrey. Edited by J. YeowelL 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J, 
Mitford. 3 vols. 


Thomson. Edited by the Eey. B. 
C. Tovey. 2 vols. 


“^G-ray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Eev A. B. 
Grosatt. 

■^Herrick. Edited by George 
Saintshury, 2 vols. 

* Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

* These volumes may also be had bound jn 

and back by G-leeson WhitPi 


Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by t'be 
Rev, H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Bowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. . Edited by J. leowelL 
Young 2 vols. Edited the 
Rev. J. Mitford. ^ 

Irish linen, with design in gold on. 

,nd gilt top, 3s. 6d, each net. 





THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writors wbo are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 

* Tbe best instniction on gnnies and sports by th<». Iwrit anthoritir: , at t!a» IowohI 
prices. * — 0.'«f ord Magasin e . 

Small 8vo. (dotln lllustratod. l*tlm Ls. aacdj. 


Crioket. By the Hon. and liev. 
15. Lyttelton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col, the lion. 

H. 0 . Nekdtiam. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiLBERFOftCK. With Ji Oliaptor for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hillyaeo, 

Tennis and Rackets and Myos. 
By Julian Mabshall, Major J. Stens, 
and Eov. J. A. Ahnan Tait. 

Golf. By H, S. C. J^Ivkhaiip. 
Bonblo vol. 2>i. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODQATE. 

Sailing. By E . F . Knight, dbl .vol 
Swimming, By Martin and .T. 

EaCSTKK OOItBKTT. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 
33, LL. Double vol. 2h. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. HAy wAiin. 
Double vol. 2.'5. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Clatjjdr 
Wilson, Double vol, 28. 
Athletics. By H. H. (Irhwin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kisrk, 7.C. 

Double vol, 2«. 

Ladies’ Biding. ByW.A.KRRB,V.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. 

With Profatoi7 Note by Bat MuUhia. 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmobie Dunn. 


j Cycling. By H. FLOniFn^LL.A.C., 

N.C.U., O.T.c;. Witli a I'himho- for 
j Ladien, by Miry, Wooo. 

! Wrestling, lly Tvlvj.Tf'pi Ahm- 

I KTKONO r‘). 

; Broadsv/ord and Singi(':sf.!ck, 
j By R. (1. Alla nho-'L VVln.n and » Fu i ; * 

! LnO'H-Woi.L^'.V. 

I Gymnastics. By A. F. Jfnkin, 

! Double vol. 2.‘i. 

; Gymnastic Competition and, :Di«^ 
j play Exerdaos. Couijnlod hy 

! K. 0«AF. 

I Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Con 

liF.rr and A. P. Jenkin. 

Dumb -bolls. By F Quaf. 
Football Rugby Ganif, By 

JlAUJtV Vaekall 

Football- -ABSocIfttlon Game. By 
(1. W. Ai.Cock. Eevwf'fl Etlition, 
Hockey. By F. B. ChiKHwmd.. 

New Kilitiofi, 

Skating. ,By DutuibAH Afamh. 

Willi a f bn, pier ff>r Latlier, by Mil*)- fj, 
(IjiKETHAM, and a I’hajtter on Fiierii 
BkatiiJE:. by a F(*.n Skate'r, Dbl, vol, 11^ 

Baseball By Nkwton Chans. 
Rounders, Floldball Bowls, 

I Quoits, Curling, Skittloa, «fe£b 

1 By J. M, Walkku and <]. i'. Moer. 

j Bancing. By BinvAim Hcott,, 

' Double vol. 2 k 


THE CL0B SERIES OP CARD AND TABLE 0AME8. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country liou«e fihould b<j without thifi WHcful neriiii of bi»okH 
Small Bvo. cloth. IlluHtratod. Price Ik, ciwdi. 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Poia, F.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Bobkbt F. Green. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Dbayson, P;E.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Feall 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Hove Chess Rroblem. 
By B. Q-. Laws. 

ChesfiuOpenings. By L Gunsbebg. 
Draughts and Backgammon 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ^ Berkeley/ 

B62lque and Crifobago. 

^ By * Berkeley.* 

Ecart6 and Euchre. 

By * Beukkley,* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 
By ‘ Bkukkley/ 

Skat By Loms Dwiil. 

A Bkat Bcortug.book,, l,% 
Round Games, inclading iMker, 
I .Napoleon. Um, Vingt-et-un. Ac. I ^ 
i Baxter Wiuv. 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES, 

Profusely lilustratedy cloth^ crown 8 m 1.9. (yd. net each. 

^ 

IvNljIJSII cathedrals. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
ny Jame:s G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

J- C. J. MassIii, M.A. 

CAN'n^^RBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARI JISLIC P,y C. King Eley. 

llilR, B»y CiiARiiTCS Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

DLTRHAM. B*yj. E, Bygatr, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

IG.Y. By R(!v. W. I). SwisiATlNG, M.A. 

ICXlp'iCR. By Peircy Addleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

(H.OUCli:s'I'ER. By H. J. L. J. Massi^:, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

I1RRICK()RD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A. R.E. 2nd Edition, revised, 
LICIH'lELD. liy A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

IdNCOlvN. By A. F. K.e:ndrick, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

NOIJWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
BF/rERlK)ROUGlI. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised, 

Rfl’ON. By Ciccii. Hallk/it, B.A. 

kOCH^XITH<. I5y G, H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

S1‘. DAVID'S, liy Ihiii.ip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

S'l’, PAUf/S. ity Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
.SALISBURY, liy Gi-eeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

SOU'ITIWELL By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WEI#LS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

WI NCHES'PER. By I*. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCES'nCR. By E. F. .Strange. 

YORK. By A. CluttoN”Brock, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

Preparmg, 

BT. ALBANS By Rev. W. I). Sweeting. GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Coklkttk, mers, I.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

A. R. LILA. LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

S'r. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, 
iRONMtDE Bax. M.A. 

Uniform with n/m>c Scries. Ncnv ready, is, 6d. net each. 

‘"ST. MAR'I’IN'S CHURCH. CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routledge, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

IIKVERLKY MTNSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMliGKNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T, 
iT.iuuNS, M.A. 

'rFAVKK.SBiJRY ABPiEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. MassiS,M.A. 
P.ATH ABP.EY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. 'L Pkkkins, M'.A. 

WKSTMINSl'ER ABBEY, By Charles Hiatt. [Frefaring, 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely lUmtrated, Crown %vo, cloth, zs. 6d. net each. 

CMAR'I’KiLS : Tin: Catlu'dnd and Oiher Churches. By H. J. L. J. Massi*c, M.A. {pcady. 
RDU LN : 'flic ( 'alhedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Pkrkins, M.A. \Jfeady, 
AMIl'.NS. By tin* Rrv. T. Pl'.rkins, M.A. XPrefaring 

I »A H I S ( N C ) r R K - 1 ) A M K). 1 1 y C 1 1 aui .es if i atm', [ / Uefm in^ 
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WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

2118 Pages, 3500 Illustrations, 


PRICES: 

Cloth, iL ii.r. 6 d,; half calf, 2/. zs,* half rusKia, zl 5.?.; full calf, 
2/. Ss.; full russia, 2/. half morocco, with Patent Mari^inal Inckx, 
zL Ss. ; full calf, with Marginal Index, 2/. tzs. Also bound in 2 vols., 
cloth, l/. I4i'. ; half calf, 2/. 12s. ; half russia, 2/. iS.v. ; full calf, 3/, 3.V. ; 
full russia, 3/. 15.$'. 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English 1‘roper Nantes» 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Idirases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary, with 10,000 names, &c., 


‘ We believe that, all things considered, this will Ixi found to bii ilm hvst 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocahu« 
lary, variety of information, and general usefulness. —GiornAViir. 

‘ We recommend the New Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every stiidcnt-™to (werybody, 
in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or 
phrase. ’-* 5 '/. fames* s Gazette, 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pa^es^ on Application* 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


o-LONDON : GEORGE BELL <Sr* SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT (GARDEN. 


50,000.— S. & S. 6.ot:, 


